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Chromium 
Plating 


Applied on a Production Basis 






From Left to Right: 


Rough, Polished, "Cop. for Various Automobile Parts at 
per, Copper Buffed, Nickel, 


Nickel Buffed, Chromium 
Olds Motor Works 


“ HROMIUM plating has been developed on a con The idea of plating with chromium not new, 
} mercial and production basis by Olds Motor but in the present development the effort has been to 
Works, manufacturer of the Oldsmobile Six, in’ establish the quantity production required in automo 
cooperation with the General Motors Corporation. At bile manufacture About a year ago experiments were 


the present time all radiator shells and caps, bumpers, started by W. M. Phillips, a member of the staff of 


motometers, gear shift levers and crank-hole caps on the works managers’ committee of the Genera! Motors 
Oldsmobiles are chromium plated and this method will Corporation. The problem was to obtain an anode 
be used on all Oldsmobile parts formerly nickeled as that was not soluble in chromic acid, a chromic acid 
quickly as necessary arrangements can be completed solution that would give continuous good results, and 
What is claimed for the chromium plate is high chemicals that could be obtained in sufficient quantities 
luster that requires no polishing, besides retaining its at reasonable prices. 
original brilliancy almost indefinitely. Being harde Literally hundreds of solution formulas, it is stated, 
than nickel, its wearing qualities are regarded as were compounded and many types of anodes and vary 
practically unlimited. Production cost is said to be ing electrical amperages were tried During this de 
about the same as nickel plating. velopment stage the plating department of the Old 





Tank Being at Center, With Hood Ventilator; Cleaning Tank at 
Lett: Fina Wash Tank at Right 
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Chromium Plating Unit, Chromiun 
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( Is the Polishing of the Rau 
Vetal Radiator 


nu ger life I ! t I I 
rage fe of ar itomobile 
rhe first steps iz iromium p foll e ide 
rocess of nickel plating The radiator shell or 
! rt to be plated is taken ; comes from 
n I ind is polishes n emery whee 
| irface as pm ble I he 
I { r eanse! 
r formula developed by Gene) M rs and Old 
bile and it differs but little from standard cleaners 
ed inder t if name 
This first cleanser ath has a small amount f 
pp alts added to it. After the article has bee: 
taken from the cleanser it is placed in a copper plat- 


ng tank containing a solution with a copper cyanid 


base and high electrical amperage. High amperag: 
ised to give a smoother, closer grain to the coppe 
oating. This tank is fitted with an automat col 
eyer set to take 20 min. for a trip through the solu 
tion. 


After being removed from the copper plating tank. 


the part then is washed in hot water to remove a 


trace of the copper cyanide solution At this point in 
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eration after the copper plating has been complet 
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kel plating, the article then is buffed, but tl 


iminated in the chromium process and the 


taken from the hot water wash direct to the 
ting tank, which contains a hot chloride so 


nickel anodes. A conveyor similar to that 
the copper tank carries the part through the p 

1) min., after which it is buffed. Up to this t 
onlv difference between the chromium and ni 


rocesses is the elimination of the buffing 


Following. the buffing, the article is again 


through a cleansing bath and then dipped in hot wat 
and placed in the chromium plating tank, wher 


left a short time. The chromium tank is of 


truction and is equipped with a ventilating | 





carry off the chromium acid fumes. This tank an 


the tanks used for cleansing and washing are located 


+ 


n close proximity, so that one man takes care of bot! 


rrocesses 
\fter being removed from the chromium solutior 
e part is given a cold water rinse and the operatio! 
complete. A conception of the luster of the 
hromium plate can be gained from the fact that n 
fing or polishing is required. In fact, th 
hromium plate is found to be so hard that buffing 
uld have no effect on it. A glass-like finish de- 
ribes in a way the new plating surface. While the 
hickness of the plating is 0.0006 in., the hardness, it 
claimed, makes it virtually impossible to wear off 
the finish. 
The nickel plating is used both to give a smooth 
surface for the chromium finish and to afford a white 


ground color. Chromium over the nickel gives a clear 


blue-white finish of surprising brilliancy. All that is 
required is an occasional wiping with a rag to re 
move dust and water marks. It is not affected by 
water, alkali or any climatic condition. 
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After the chemical and mechanical details of the 
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ew process had been successf lly 
vefore production started, Mr. Phillip 

ide an exhaustive investigation of the 

re and in Europe, of the raw materials 
They learned that there were ample suppli 


th an increased demand permitting larger 


of the materials required, the pric 
vould be lower in the future. The Olds M 
now is on a full production basis with the 


nrocess, 


New Use for Stainless Iron 


A new and highly interesting us¢ 
rustless iron has recently come to light. | 
thetic process of making nitric acid, as 
the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratories 
ngton, certain containers are necessary 
the acid on a commercial scale \ larg 

mpany, which is about to install this p1 


} 


fairly large scale, has found that stainless ir 


tirely unaffected by any phase of the 
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Buffing Is Not Practiced After 
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Making Headway in Foreign Trade 


United States Now a Seasoned Participant, with 


Business Well Above the Pre-War Volume, 
President Farrell Tells Charleston 
Convention 


BY JAMES 


l ng tne it K It foreign trade, we must 

é } f the world in general 
nishes the markets for our foreign trade; 

or rather what it was in the 

a what constitutes the basis of its 

! I l elopment 

‘ Ve tal ne me t examine in 
‘ £ ! each of the 80 to 100 ter- 
( ld which constitute our sep- 

el ] nal ratner content myself with 

( pain to the Tac that the world 

\ t l ear the economic recovery 

' " } 


marked its course steadily 


( e of the war. It is evident in several ways 

e proc nulation which was interrupted 

I r yea gaining momentum each year by the 

( orce of n annual ns Production is 

é rade he in trial nations, and most 

I en ( ! ne ternationa commerct 
A t al t t 

Nearly Back to Pre-War Volume 

The figures of exporting nations, not including 

he United States, for the last fiscal year, showed them 

be within 7 per cent of their pre-war volume of trade 

The United Stat Canada alone f all the trad- 

I natior nave mada i ibstantial increase over their 

pre-war statu If r figures are included in this cal 

il; n, the w vhole is shown to be only 2 

pel ent under it pre-war volume at the close of the 

( eal Ther ire some indications that this 

eficien ‘ e t recovered in the current 

‘ One ich in n of special significance is the 

increased volume vy material imports, both by the 

United States ar evel f the industrial nations 

Eu I} rse ( ( < Impe nding 

rease nd cons¢ ently consuming 

( trade for 1925 discloses some 

It wv irger both in value and in vol 

me than in any previous normal year. There were a 

\ fi ed by exceptional war or post-wa) 

conditior when it represented a larger number of dol- 

i } hose dollars represented so much less pur- 

chasing power that its physical volume was actually 

‘ then than now Reasonable prices tend to extend 

mmerce maint roduction, lessen costs and in 

ease consumption at home and abroad. Department 

Commerce figure how a net gain of more thar 

1,500,000 tons in volume last year, imports having in- 

ed by 2,361,000 tons while exports fell off 823,000 

! The tonnage figures, when issued, are likely to 

how a total for the year well in excess of 93,000,000 

Our Large Exports of Manufactures 


Turning from the volume and value of this trade to 
its character, we find that of exports 
.271,000, the manufac 


almost 64 per cent and raw materials 


in examination ot 


aggregating 


s 


$4,818 products of 
ire constituted 
less than 30 per cent. These products of our industry 
omprise finished manufactures, which by themselves 
furnished a little over 38 per cent of the total, semi- 
finished manufactures, and manufactured foodstuffs. 
It is significant that finished manufactures continue 
to head the list of five great groups into which the De- 


partment of Commerce divides our exports Raw 


ma- 


FARRELL 


terials are second, and foodstuffs, which for so mar 


years held the right of the line, now bring up the rea 
There is an illuminating fact in the figures of ra 


material exports. It is that unmanufactured cotto 


constituted more than three-fourths of that group. | 


furnished 22 per cent of our total exports, and stand 
first in the list of commodities exported. All other ra 
naterials combined furnished only 7 per 
total exports. 


cent of o 


Heavy Imports for Industry 


Contrasting with this export showing is our impo 


materials for industry, crude and _ semi-finished 
They were 58% per cent of our total imports. To suc! 
an extent has our industrial establishment as a whol 
developed, that it is dependent, for the fulfillment of 
the fundamental condition of prosperity—occupation 
ipon a steady inflow of raw materials from foreign 
ources, aggregating at least $2,000,000,000 a year in 
value, and constituting three-fifths of our total imports. 
Curtailment of such supplies or abnormal prices for 
them inevitably affect industrial activity in all coun- 
tries and in this connection it is realized that national 
is the basis of national livelihood. 

The first 19 items on our export list last year ac- 
count for 60 per cent of our total exports. They in- 
cluded all the factors which contributed 1 per cent or 
more to our total. Of these 19 items, only five were 
materials, including raw cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
oal and crude oil. The remaining 14 were either fin- 


‘ 


rude 


ished manufactures, such as automobiles, cotton cloth, 
wheat flour and agricultural machinery, or articles 
partly processed, such as refined oils, sawed lumber, 


leather and steel products. 

The next 83 items on the list furnished in the aggre- 
gate only 24 per cent of our total exports, their totals 
ranging in value from $25,000,000 down to $6,369,000, 
which was the figure for rubber footwear. 

Then follows an unnumbered and almost innumer- 
able group classified as “all other exports,” constitut- 
ing 15 per cent of our total. Not an item in this list 
was nearer the top than 100, or contributed as much 
as one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total. Yet their ag 
gregate value was $719,970,000. 


Our Larger Ideas of World Trade 


In these figures we have a glimpse of what has been 
going on in the way of development of our foreign 


trade in the last 10 or 15 years, and of what is before 
us for the next decade. Here stands clearly revealed 


the great change that has taken place since the placid 
days before the war. Then foreign trade was inciden- 


tal and occasional with all but a relatively small num- 
er of our manufacturing concerns. Then it was only 
here and there that a manufacturer 


gave steady 
thought to the advantages of sharing in foreign mar- 
kets, and our overseas commerce was spoken of slight- 
ingly as representing “only 4 per cent of the total.” 
Now far and wide throughout this country manufac- 
turers, agriculturalists, bankers and railroad and steam- 
ship men are awake to the importance of this develop- 
ment, eager to take their share and all building up the 
steadily increasing total. 3 

We are reaching the stage of expanded interest and 
participation which tends to diminish the risk of the 
whole because of its widened distribution. No doubt 
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here will be setbacks, local depressions, and sit : heir pa ol f » commodi 
infavorable to a single line over an extended per ae S We } a : earned te fie iv the prob ; n c , ue a 
nfavorable to several lines over a shorter We rs e! ' a t ' t anand sie , ind 
have developed a mass interest and participation in iz re! n the ss where a } ; ; ‘ lt r 
ernational commerce which spreads and redu Bite eff os practical and 
hock of individual misfortune or lack of success . 
The complaint is occasionally heard t] There W , 
le is declining,” when in fact onlv an iz rl } ‘ we reac} ‘ 
oncern has been affected. There were ( 
1 bank failures in the United States ‘F 
banking establishment of the 1 ed S 
vhole has not ceased doing business S America Best Equipped in Production 
flour, for example, have compla re O 
eir business is dead beyond possibi f re f ‘ ! rT 
e export figures for last year show, hows ‘ 
heat flour was number ten on the list, w ! l é 
ggregating over $85,000,000. \ 1 
\ h did not contribute nearly so largs 
ir exports are all m ressing \ 
ed business and eagerly pre ring eff 
Problems Never So Well Studied . | 
developmen I ! l ! 
( s the result of el 
€ whicl nousands |! £ 
eal It is one of th ms ! 
—_ on eumane side Not Alone in Shipping Depression 
reign trade nventior The Na ( 
é steadfast] en rage 
‘ } l ( 
f §. if ( } Ste 
\ i : ( f 
i 
f i he 
/ ( 
i t é 
] } ; 
a. 
; pi é j hid Lime 
ved hie rT 
é Vr. F ( 
a ed : - ciel iaiiemealian — 
icturers in finding new markets and urg i her a , 
ersification of products for sale as disting It t confined 1 states. Gel 
e old method of exporting so-called eaking e fle rid So Satie ie 
council is by no means alone i \ I reo tk tha ral Phe ' 
nany organizations and groups a ! £ é I ervice r for the 
at interior points of production as wi at te Iter tne mistice, was I 
ports of sl ipment, which have made ex! ry U PiIcres rade , n to wed 
f principles and procedure in foreign trad D oe e hana ‘ ar therwis¢ ' 
on, debate. explanations and cor tat n perpi nder Ww! i nducted, more ps are now 
ng or difficult problems have gone on unceasing erating under the American flag and a larger pr 
erts in a line, a field, a market, in every as¢ I rt f American carg rriea American bot 
nteresting but sometimes complicated bu ave nal as tl ase before the war More trad 
reely given their advice to those of les kK perience rout re served | rival wned as well as Gov 
Today we are seeing the result. The gral rnmer VeESse it until there is an improvement in 
these conventions are no longer filled with eag el) the world freights the busine a who inlikely 2 
searching criticism. The speeches conde! reach the ibstantial measure nnancia! succe r 
packing, quality, etc., disappeared fr n necessary if new tonnage to be bul os 
because we have become thorough in stud I I . ete cralit thie ; 
tice, competent in manufacturing, merchand g Meantime the great rplu nnage of all nation 
j shipping. The old criticisms of American met! ‘ y l ter than replacement is being made 
; seldom heard of, and quality is understood Ou ! ind the industry is gradual reaching a point wher 
i ular service is on a higher plane and ir Departmer e § i tonnage wi more near) approximat 
f Commerce is efficiently managed. rg pportuniti Ever since the beginning of the 
Nar tne W nas been living on a lower plane than 
Helping Foreign Customers had been its custom. It is gradually getting back to a 
Salesmanship has had its share in this, advance, re-war status of production and cons ee one in E 
back of that the steadying and solidifying of a definite hat ue the hope of bette Fment The for ign trade ’ 
foreign trade policy. We are giving practical effect t itlook _cann yt be oe renee, but gen ore 
the sound and helpful belief that the best way to main signs of recup ration and strengthening in the whole 
tain our own success is to help our customers to su justria! fabri! 
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anganese Ore Output Is Large 


It Easily Can Exceed Consumption Now That Min- 
ing Is Resumed in Russia and Supplies 
Are Coming From New Sources 


: ' — 2 
PAUL M. TYLER. 





rr t goes ul Labor Statistics for all iron and steel products, but 
t] ] higher than the index of 113 for nonferrous 
uy } + + } , , . 
re- modities. In common with most metals, however, ferr 
a nganese Ss] A Yr reiative to its positior 
* . } | 
e! m- 19] tnar tner commodities, the average price 
irticularly ’ h in December, 1925, was 56 per cent above 
cheape1 é measured by 1913 averages. 


Manganese Ore Prices Still Hig! 





Mar vyanese ore, on tne otne 


TVIE ind, even as measured in tern 
R. TYLER is kne for Nis inves- , aa 7 
Vi 7 ( f other commodities, still cost 
l arions ror rhe rir yn mMmIs- 


re in the world’s markets 


the compel é e- OF the thon it ata ¢ ose a... ne ie 
al lid in 1913. The prese1 
a dustry in various E ——— lotation of manganese oré 
He takes the é yp this article the Atlantic seaboard is 2 
he potential ga times pre-war, having increas¢ 
ore esent price exrce f prob- from 17%e. to 40c. or more pe 


d is Brazilian output falls. nit, to which must now 


+ { Russia promises to reach lara idded the duty of 22.4c. per unit 
yy +] inder the Tariff Act of 1922 


] and hie é ” é oT hie : bs : 
: which applies to imports fron 
Vest Cor i of Aft? nave ed put : rt P 
; ill countries except Cuba. 
eas mucl Braz 


Prices are fixed by supply) 
Q and demand and, since world de- 
has varied relatively little 
the and since supplies were inter- 
10 $0.65, or $71.50 rupted by the war, prices have followed merely their 

tons of coke and natural course. Since roughly one-half of the pre-war 





ense of running a furnace is supply came from Russia, the return to normal was 
r f ferromanganese than for plg iron, retarded after the war by the unsatisfactory politica 
] needed to indicate that the tuation in that country. 


Less Call for High-Grade Ores 


Unite State 
nest produce! ne ause The demand for manganese ore is apparently sE5¢ 
In pre-war time, when it now than in 1913. Considerably more than 90 per cent 


ipplied wholly fror [f the consumption is in the steel industry and, since 

een British and German pr‘ 1915, the world production of steel has thus far faile 

the al to | than 340 exhibit a definite upward trend. The rapid growtl 

! American output has larg V been offset by declines 

teel Corporation was making ferr« n other countries, so that 1925 was the first post-war 

he world total substantially exceede 

evel ipplied it regula t that of 191: Future growth in steel production is it 
ted greater economies in the use 


rely 


New Domestic Competition _ : ; ‘a 
from the angie of ore supplies diminished require- 


veve! amber n¢ ro- mer result from the fact that high manganese pig 

re to ar uu one one tel ron (which in this country is made from manganifer- 

t Pp tarted to flow more freely agai is Iron ores rather than from manganese ore) is dis- 

I Fut e { A the only on of these cing ferromanganese and spiegel more and moré 

erat t sul ed, and for almost fivs th in foundries and in steel works. Moreover, man- 

mest | came mainly from tl nt ganiferous iron ores are being substituted for manga 

G Bi Later, howev he E nese ores which were formerly used extensively it 

! Sales ( entered U e! i, and till Ue Europe for bringing up the manganese in pig iror 

t m Steel Co., whic! e the United Stat here a large actual saving in manganese in making 

- ( rat been making terromang eel by the open-hearth as compared with the Besse- 

i vn use, began to offer it f . Sate he strug mer process, especially the basic Bessemer. A mucl 

ri 1 these competing I cs ‘wo Bt t business fror ne irger fraction of the world’s steel now comes fron 

, ( d from the English plants pre the United States, where the open-hearth process Is 

saab ager da seal ‘ rgely in vogue, and this process is now used mort 

\ newhat : n r situation obtall a ere xtensively abroad because of the greater employment 

new producers of ferromar v7 e, ¢ specially ' Poland, { scrap and, in Germany, because of the desire to get 
y ] no mr < ? t the old l ? 


; ns ‘way from dependence upon Lorraine ore. 


y g way. ; . St : 
The price of $90 a ton, which was re ed early it Present Needs a Half Million Tons Below Pre-War 
An} is equivalent to $56.40, without duty, or roughlh Production 


asis of a probable average steel output of 
tons annually for the next few years, and 
manganese (i. e., 16 Ib. of ferro- 


calculated Dy the Unite state Burs iu of suming 12 lh. of 





oe) 
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manganese) will be used per ton, the world’s require- 
ments of manganese for steel making are approxi- 
mately 600,000 gross tons. After allowing for metal 
lurgical losses (which may be reduced because of th 
greater use of the electric furnace), this represent 
1,600,000 tons of 50 per cent ore. Chemical uses and 
the increased demand for dry batteries may increas 
the total yearly requirements to a maximum of 1,750 
000 gross tons. 

This figure compares with a pre-war production o 
2,147,000 tons in 1913, of which Russia alone supplied 
1,202,000 tons, the remainder coming principally fron 
India and Brazil, with only scattering amounts fron 
other countries. As a result of the war, mangan 
deposits in other parts of the world have been opened 
There are persistent rumors that still other deposits, 
especially a large field in Australia, soon will be pri 
vided with transportation facilities that will enabk 
them to be worked. Even without these probable ad 
ditions, the potential supply of manganese ore at pr: 
ent prices exceeds probable demands. 


Russian Output Soon May Exceed Pre-War 


Wide publicity has been given the exclusive contract 
entered into on June 1, 1925, between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Harriman interest 
The essence of this contract is that, in return for install 
ing modern equipment for economically mining, washing 
and transporting the ore, the American company 
conceded a monopoly of production of ore for export 
from the Chiaturi (Caucasus) district. The contract 
which calls for a minimum exportation of 16 millior 
tons in 20 years, virtually assures that export 
soon equal the pre-war rate. The lessees are obligated 
to install, within five years, facilities for ship] 
2,000,000 tons annually, or substantially more thar 
total probable consumption of the world. 

The Soviet Government never was able to produce 
more than one-half the 1913 output, but the Chiatur 
field under competent management is fast regaining 
its place as the dominant factor in the world situati: 
Almost from the beginning of operations last summet 
production exceeded the contract rate (only 300,000 
tons) set for the first twelve months, and a _ millior 
tons is expected for the current year. 


Caucasus Reserves Put at 250 Million Tons 


Apparently there is no physical obstacle to increa 
ing production beyond any previous record. Reserv 
are ample for many decades, the most recent Russian 
estimate placing them at 250 million tons. The ors 
which are rich in manganese and free from deleterious 
impurities, are well liked in all markets. That they 
can be mined easily appears from the fact that, ever 


in 1923, under Soviet management, the output pe 
employee was about 217 tons (13,000 poods) whicl 
according to European mining standards, is good I} 


tratir 


that year costs, especially overhead and concen 
expenses, were unusually high, amounting, if we ma 
credit Russian official reports, to $7.12 per ton (22 
gold kopecks per pood), or more than 35c. a unit. The 
cost of mining and washing doubtless will go dow! 
materially, but the present operators are oblig 
pay royalties which are $3 a ton for metallurgical or 
and $8 a ton for chemical ore (peroxide) for the 
three years, after which they advance to $4 and $9 a 
ton, respectively. The $4 rate means a fixed cl 
at least 8c. a unit and, in addition to this, the Soviet 
Government is to receive a share in profit hen t 
price of ore exceeds a specified minimum 

While the Chiaturi mines are the most extensive and 
the best situated for export, averaging only 100 milk 
distant from the port of Poti, important mangans 
deposits are found in several other localities in Russia, 
notably in the Ural Mountains and in South Russia 
Those in the latter region, which comprises the Nikopo! 
district, are situated south of Krivoi Rog in the prov 
ince of Kherson and extend into the provinces 
Ekaterinoslav and Skalevatka. 

In 1913 21 per cent of the Russian output was de 
rived from three producing mines in this district. The 
ore is supplied in two export grades, one containing 
50 per cent and the other 47 per cent of metallic man- 
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ganese. Nominally there is a third grade, averaging 
24 per cent, but it is practically unsalable, even locally. 
[his area suffered badly during the Russian civil war, 
but the mines were eventually opened up again and 
exports were resumed in 1921. According to the de- 
velopment program of the Soviet, this territory is ex- 
pected to produce ore at the pre-war rate of 248,000 
tons annually by about 1927. It is reported that some 
1600 persons are employed at the mines and production 
in the summer of 1925 attained an average of 30,000 
ms a month, of which about one-half was exported. 
Very little Nikopol ore has ever been shipped to the 
United States; it is normally exported to Germany, 
England and other European countries. While much 
better situated than the Chiaturi deposits for supply- 
ng the limited requirements of the Russian iron and 
steel industry, these deposits are almost twice as far 


from seaports, the average distance being, roughly, 200 


While the Nikopol deposits are nominally still con- 
1 by the Southern Ore Trust, this Soviet organ! 


ration agreed early in 1925 to give the exclusive sale 


of the ore to a German concern which helps finance 
operatior at least to the extent of advancing 40 per 
f the \ re produced rrangement 
mu on 
It mmonly conceded that the deposits about 
Krivo Rog cannot be mined as cheaply as those of 
the Caucasus. Nevertheless, officiai figures, as recently 
iblished in the R an Review, show costs in 192: 
have been lower in the former region. The figure 
which are translated into American units below, are 
me tere 1 they show the approximate dis 
tribution if not the actual total of costs of prod iction 
n the tw ! 1 Ru in localiti 
es ! 

hiatu 

. si i 

] 

tas : $7 

Russian exports promise shortly to equal, if not 
xceed, pre-war While recently these have come 


partly from stocks, there is no cause to question the 
reported production of 531,000 gross tons for the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 1, 1925; this compares with the fol- 


led 
Better Transport Facilities in India 


Next to Russia, India has always been the principal! 
producer of manganese ore and, after conditions in the 
Caucasus became abnormal (and often before) the In 
dian output has been larger than that of any other 
ountry. Because of its marked ability to expand 
when required, India has been called the balance wheel 
f the industry. Mining began in 1892 and production 
reached a maximum of 900,000 tons in 1907. Even the 
British Imperial Institute reported in 1918 that the 

cher Indian ores were becoming less plentiful and 

ithorities, not so competent, have declared that the 
output was definitely on the wane. Latest reports, how- 
ever, promise the early completion of a standard gage 
railroad to replace the unsatisfactory transportation 
system which heretofore has been the only link be- 
tween the large deposits of the central provinces and 
the sea About a year ago the local government with- 
irew some of the restrictions that had hampered min- 
ing, although licensees must still turn over 25 per cent 
of their net profits as an extra tax in addition to fixed 
royalties. 

Evidently, therefore, India is not yet out of the 
running. The ore, while it carries a trifle too much 
iron to be used alone in making 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese, is lower in silica than that from the 











Making Headway in Foreign Trade 


United States Now a Seasoned Participant, with 
Business Well Above the Pre-War Volume, 
President Farrell Tells Charleston 
Convention 


BY JAMES A. FARRELL 


N discussing the outlook for foreign trade, we must 
I consider the condition of the world in general 
which furnishes the markets for our foreign trade; 
what that trade is today, or rather what it was in the 
immediate past, and what constitutes the basis of its 
future growth and development. 


Obviously we cannot take the time to examine in- 


detail the existing situation in each of the 80 to 100 ter- 
ritorial divisions of the world which constitute our sep- 
arate markets. I shall rather content myself with 
calling your attention again to the fact that the world 
as a whole continued last year the economic recovery 
and improvement which has marked its course steadily 
since the close of the war. It is evident in several ways 
that the process of accumulation which was interrupted 
for four years is gaining momentum each year by the 
added force of its own annual savings. Production is 
on the upgrade in all the industrial nations, and most 
of them have brought their international commerce 
nearly up to its pre-war level. 


Nearly Back to Pre-War Volume 


The figures of 33 exporting nations, not including 
the United States, for the last fiscal year, showed them 
to be within 7 per cent of their pre-war volume of trade. 
The United States and Canada alone of all the trad- 
ing nations have made a substantial increase over their 
pre-war status. If our figures are included in this cal- 
culation, the world as a whole is shown to be only 2 
per cent under its pre-war volume at the close of the 
last fiscal year. There are some indications that this 
deficiency will be more than recovered in the current 
year. One such indication of special significance is the 
increased volume of raw material imports, both by the 
United States and by several of the industrial nations 
of Europe. That, of course, evidences an impending 
increase of production and consequently of consuming 
power. 

Consideration of our trade for 1925 discloses some 
striking facts. It was larger both in value and in vol- 
ume than in any previous normal year. There were a 
few years influenced by exceptional war or post-war 
conditions, when it represented a larger number of dol- 
lars, but those dollars represented so much less pur- 
chasing power that its physical volume was actually 
less then than now. Reasonable prices tend to extend 
commerce, maintain production, lessen costs and in- 
crease consumption at home and abroad. Department 
of Commerce figures show a net gain of more than 
1,500,000 tons in volume last year, imports having in- 
creased by 2,361,000 tons while exports fell off 823,000 
tons. The tonnage figures, when issued, are likely to 
show a total for the year well in excess of 93,000,000 
tons. 


Our Large Exports of Manufactures 


Turning from the volume and value of this trade to 
an examination of its character, we find that of exports 
aggregating $4,818,271,000, the products of manufac- 
ture constituted almost 64 per cent and raw materials 
less than 30 per cent. These products of our industry 
comprise finished manufactures, which by themselves 
furnished a little over 38 per cent of the total, semi- 
finished manufactures, and manufactured foodstuffs. 

It is significant that finished manufactures continue 
to head the list of five great groups into which the De- 
partment of Commerce divides our exports. Raw ma- 


terials are second, and foodstuffs, which for so many 
years held the right of the line, now bring up the rear. 

There is an illuminating fact in the figures of raw 
material exports. It is that unmanufactured cotton 
constituted more than three-fourths of that group. It 


* furnished 22 per cent of our total exports, and stands 
‘first in the list of commodities exported. All other raw 


materials combined furnished only 7 per cent of our 
total exports. 


Heavy Imports for Industry 


Contrasting with this export showing is our import 
of materials for industry, crude and _ semi-finished. 
They were 58% per cent of our total imports. To such 
an extent has our industrial establishment as a whole 
developed, that it is dependent, for the fulfillment of 
the fundamental condition of prosperity—occupation— 
upon a steady inflow of raw materials from foreign 
sources, aggregating at least $2,000,000,000 a year in 
value, and constituting three-fifths of our total imports. 
Curtailment of such supplies or abnormal prices for 
them inevitably affect industrial activity in all coun- 
tries and in this connection it is realized that national 
trade is the basis of national livelihood. 

The first 19 items on our export list last year ac- 
count for 60 per cent of our total exports. They in- 
cluded all the factors which contributed 1 per cent or 
more to our total. Of these 19 items, only five were 
crude materials, including raw cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
coal and crude oil. The remaining 14 were either fin- 
ished manufactures, such as automobiles, cotton cloth, 
wheat flour and agricultural machinery, or articles 
partly processed, such as refined oils, sawed lumber, 
leather and steel products. 

The next 83 items on the list furnished in the aggre- 
gate only 24 per cent of our total exports, their totals 
ranging in value from $25,000,000 down to $6,369,000, 
which was the figure for rubber footwear. 

Then follows an unnumbered and almost innumer- 
able group classified as “all other exports,” constitut- 
ing 15 per cent of our total. Not an item in this list 
was nearer the top than 100, or contributed as much 
as one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total. Yet their ag- 
gregate value was $719,970,000. 


Our Larger Ideas of. World Trade 


In these figures we have a glimpse of what has been 
going on in the way of development of our foreign 
trade in the last 10 or 15 years, and of what is before 
us for the next decade. Here stands clearly revealed 
the great change that has taken place since the placid 
days before the war. Then foreign trade was inciden- 
tal and occasional with all but a relatively small num- 
ber of our manufacturing concerns. Then it was only 
here and there that a manufacturer gave steady 
thought to the advantages of sharing in foreign mar- 
kets, and our overseas commerce was spoken of slight- 
ingly as representing “only 4 per cent of the total.” 
Now far and wide throughout this country manufac- 
turers, agriculturalists, bankers and railroad and steam- 
ship men are awake to the importance of this develop- 
ment, eager to take their share and all building up the 
steadily increasing total. 

We are reaching the stage of expanded interest and 
participation which tends to diminish the risk of the 
whole because of its widened distribution. No doubt 
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there will be setbacks, local depressions, and situations 
unfavorable to a single line over an extended period, or 
unfavorable to several lines over a shorter time. We 
have developed a mass interest and participation in in- 
ternational commerce which spreads and reduces the 
shock of individual misfortune or lack of success. 

The complaint is occasionally heard that “foreign 
trade is declining,” when in fact only an individual or 
a concern has been affected. There were several hun- 
dred bank failures in the United States last year, but 
the banking establishment of the United States as a 
whole has not ceased doing business. Some exporters 
of flour, for example, have complained recently that 
their business is dead beyond possibility of reviving it. 
The export figures. for last year show, however, that 
wheat flour was number ten on the list, with shipments 
aggregating over $85,000,000. A hundred other lines 
which did not contribute nearly so large a proportion 
of our exports are all progressing, anticipating im- 
proved business and eagerly preparing for it. 


Problems Never So Well Studied 


This development of our trade, of which I have 
spoken, is the result of intensive study of the whole 
subject which thousands have been making in recent 
years. It is one of the aims and purposes of such 
meetings of men engaged in business as this national 
foreign trade convention. The National Foreign Trade 
Council has steadfastly encouraged the smaller manu- 


the war. 
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ceed on their part in the distribution of our commodi- 
ties. We have learned to study the problems of our cus- 
tomers in other lands, and to apply our experience and 
ingenuity in their assistance wherever possible. It is 
the high art of service put to effective, practical and 
profitable use. 

There is still plenty to do. We must not fall into 
the error of thinking that because we have reached a 
creditable position by hard work and intensive applica- 
tion we can remain there without further effort. 


America Best Equipped in Production 


Of the four great factors which contribute essen- 
tially to the maintenance of our foreign trade—produc- 
tion, communication, finance and transportation—we 
are equipped best in the first. Improvement has been 
made in the other three, and you will hear something 
of that improvement, especially as to communication 
and finance at this convention. As to transportation, 
our railroad systems have attained a high efficiency. 
Attention is now being given to the development of our 
inland waterways which will supplement our rail trans- 
portation in keeping pace with the economic growth of 
the country and in assisting to solve the problem of 
economic distribution. 


Not Alone in Shipping Depression 


Our maritime situation, in certain important re- 
spects, is not much different from that of other coun- 
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HIS address, which analyzes the situation in our foreign trade and gives 

reasons for the progress the United States has been making, was de- 
livered at the opening session of the National Foreign Trade Convention at 
Charleston, S. C., on Wednesday, April 28. President Farrell of the Steel 
Corporation has been chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council for 
twelve years, or ever since the council was organized aft Washington in 
1914. He has been the leading figure in all the thirteen conventions. 
have been held at widely scattered points—two on the Pacific Coast, two at 
New Orleans, four on the Atlantic seaboard and five at interior points. 
An address by Mr. Farrell has been @ feature of every convention program. 
He has dealt with many factors of the export problem—the relation of our 
industrial capacity to foreign trade, foreign investment of American capital, 
cooperation in trade after the war, also various phases of the American 
Merchant Marine situation as they have developed in the years since 
All these addresses have shown Mr. Farrell’s unusual grasp of 


These 


shipping and world trade questions in all their wide ramifications. 
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facturers in finding new markets and urged a greater 
diversification of products for sale as distinguished from 
the old method of exporting so-called staples. The 
council is by no means alone in its work. There are 
many organizations and groups all over this country, 
at interior points of production as well as at seaboard 
ports of shipment, which have made exhaustive study 
of principles and procedure in foreign trade. Discus- 
sion, debate, explanations and consultation on perplex- 
ing or difficult problems have gone on unceasingly. Ex- 
perts in a line, a field, a market, in every phase of this 
interesting but sometimes complicated business have 
freely given their advice to those of less experience. 

Today we are seeing the result. The programs of 
these conventions are no longer filled with eager, self- 
searching criticism. The speeches condemnatory of 
packing, quality, etc., disappeared from our sessions 
because we have become thorough in study and prac- 
tice, competent in manufacturing, merchandising and 
shipping. The old criticisms of American methods are 
seldom heard of, and quality is understood. Our con- 
sular service is on a higher plane and our Department 
of Commerce is efficiently managed. 


Helping Foreign Customers 


Salesmanship has had its share in this advance, and 
back of that the steadying and solidifying of a definite 
foreign trade policy. We are giving practical effect to 
the sound and helpful belief-that the best way to main- 
tain our own success is to help our customers to suc- 


tries. There is worldwide depression in the shipping 
business. It is not confined to the United States. Gen- 
erally speaking, the fleets of the world are carrying 
cargoes at less than the cost of operation. The ton- 
nage that was inadequate for war service, or for the 
period immediately after the armistice, was much too 
large for the restricted trade which followed: 

Despite all the handicaps, economic and otherwise, 
under which shipping is conducted, more ships are now 
operating under the American flag and a larger pro- 
portion of American cargo is carried in American bot- 
toms than was the case before the war. More trade 
routes are served by privately owned as well as Gov- 
ernment vessels, but until there is an improvement in 
the world freights the business as a whole is unlikely 
to reach the substantial measure of financial success 
which is necessary if new tonnage is to be built to re- 
place obsolete craft. 

Meantime the great surplus tonnage of all nations is 
wearing out faster than replacement is being made 
and the industry is gradually reaching a point where 
the supply of tonnage will more nearly approximate 
cargo opportunities. Ever since the beginning of the 
war the world has been living on a lower plane than 
had been its custom. It is gradually getting back to a 
pre-war status of production and consumption and in 
that lies the hope of betterment. The foreign trade 
outlook cannot be accurately forecast, but there are 
signs of recuperation and strengthening in the whole 
industrial fabric. 











Manganese Ore Output Is Large 


It Easily Can Exceed Consumption Now That Min- 
ing Is Resumed in Russia and Supplies 
Are Coming From New Sources 


BY PAUL M. TYLER. 


must come down. The essential truth of this 

homely saying has been widely lamented with re- 
spect to metal products, most of which came down 
more readily from their war-time levels than other com- 
modities. While certain ferroalloys, and particularly 
ferromanganese, long resisted this tendency, cheaper 
ferromanganese is now an estab- 
lished fact, the recent spectacu- 
lar drop from $115 to $90 or less 
placing it substantially in line 
with other iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 

The latter figure is cheap, 
not only relative to prices that 
have prevailed for the last year 
or two, but also relative to the 
cost of production. Imported 
manganese ore is still quoted at 
above 40c., which means about 
65c. a unit delivered at the fur- 
nace, duty (22.4c.) and trans- 
portation paid. Since it com- 
monly takes 110 units of manga- 
nese in ore to provide the 80 
units of manganese contained in 
a ton of ferromanganese, the 
metallic mixture costs nominally 110 x $0.65, or $71.50. 
Adding to the cost of roughly 2% tons of coke and 
considering that the expense of running a furnace is 
vastly greater for ferromanganese than for pig iron, 
no further calculation is needed to indicate that the 
making of ferromanganese for sale is not at present 
a profitable business in the United States. 

Competition among domestic producers is one cause 
for the present situation. In pre-war time, when in- 
dependent steel makers were supplied wholly from 
Europe, a price war between British and German pro- 
ducers brought the price of the alloy to less than $40 
and even to $35 per ton, delivered at American ports. 
The United States Steel Corporation was making ferro- 
manganese then for its own use and has continued to do 
so; but it has almost never supplied it regularly to 
other consumers. 


[omnst is an old-fashioned rule that what goes up 


tries. 


New Domestic Competition 


During the war, however, a number of new pro- 
ducers appeared, only to drop out one by one later 
when British supplies started to flow more freely again. 
The Lavino Furnace Co. was the only one of these 
merchant operations that survived, and for almost five 
years the domestic supply came mainly from this firm 
or from Great Britain. Later, however, the Electro- 
metallurgical Sales Co. entered the field, and still later 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., which, like the United States 
Steel Corporation, had been making ferromanganese 
for its own use, began to offer it for sale. The strug- 
gles of these competing firms to get business from one 
another and from the English plants precipitated the 
drop in price. 

A somewhat similar situation obtains abroad where 
new producers of ferromanganese, especially in Poland, 
are causing some anxiety to the older firms in England, 
Germany and Norway. 

The price of $90 a ton, which was reached early in 
April, is equivalent to $56.40, without duty, or roughly 
40 per cent higher than the price in the so-called “nor- 
mal” period of 1913. It is in close harmony with the 
index of 137 calculated by the United States Bureau of 


R. TYLER is known for his inves- 

tigations for the Tariff Commis- 
sion into the competitive line-up of the 
steel industry in various European coun- 
He takes the view in this article 
that the potential supply of manganese 
ore at present prices is in excess of prob- 
able demand. As Brazilian output falls, 
that from Russia promises to reach large 
proportions and the new mines of the 
West Coast of Africa have turned out 
nearly twice as much as Brazil. 
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Labor Statistics for all iron and steel products, but very 
much higher than the index of 113 for nonferrous com- 
modities. In common with most metals, however, ferro- 
manganese is now cheaper relative to its position in ~ 
1913 than other commodities, the average price of 
which in December, 1925, was 56 per cent above pre- 
war levels as measured by 1913 averages. 


Manganese Ore Prices Still High 
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Manganese ore, on the other 
hand, even as measured in terms 
of other commodities, still costs 
more in the world’s markets 
than it did in 1913. The present 
quotation of manganese ore at 
the Atlantic seaboard is 2% 
times pre-war, having increased 
from 17%c. to 40c. or more per 
unit, to which must now be 
added the duty of 22.4c. per unit 
under the Tariff Act of 1922, 
which applies to imports from 
all countries except Cuba. 

Prices are fixed by supply 
and demand and, since world de- 
mand has varied relatively little 
and since supplies were inter- 
rupted by the war, prices have followed merely their 
natural course. Since roughly one-half of the pre-war 
supply came from Russia, the return to normal was 
retarded after the war by the unsatisfactory political 
situation in that country. 


Less Call for High-Grade Ores 


The demand for manganese ore is apparently less 
now than in 1913. Considerably more than 90 per cent 
of the consumption is in the steel industry and, since 
1913, the world production of steel-has thus far failed 
to exhibit a definite upward trend. The rapid growth 
in American output has largely been offset by declines 
in other countries, so that 1925 was the first post-war 
year in which the world total substantially exceeded 
that of 1913. Future growth in steel production is in 
part discounted by greater economies in the use of 
manganese. 

From the angle of ore supplies diminished require- 
ments result from the fact that high manganese pig 
iron (which in this country is made from manganifer- 
ous iron ores rather than from manganese ore) is dis- 
placing ferromanganese and spiegel more and more 
both in foundries and in steel works. Moreover, man- 
ganiferous iron ores are being substituted for manga- 
nese ores which were formerly used extensively in 
Europe for bringing up the manganese in pig iron. 
There is a large actual saving in manganese in making 
steel by the open-hearth as compared with the Besse- 
mer process, especially the basic Bessemer. A much 
larger fraction of the world’s steel now comes from 
the United States, where the open-hearth process is 
largely in vogue, and this process is now used more 
extensively abroad because of the greater employment 
of scrap and, in Germany, because of the desire to get 
away from dependence upon Lorraine ore. 


Present Needs a Half Million Tons Below Pre-War 
Production 


On the basis of a probable average steel output of 
100 million tons annually for the next few years, and 
assuming 13 lb. of manganese (i. e., 16 lb. of ferro- 
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manganese) will be used per ton, the world’s require- 
ments of manganese for steel making are approxi- 
mately 600,000 gross tons. After allowing for metal- 
lurgical losses (which may be reduced because of the 
greater use of the electric furnace), this represents 
1,600,000 tons of 50 per cent ore. Chemical uses and 
the increased demand for dry batteries may increase 
the total yearly requirements to a maximum of 1,750,- 
000 gross tons. 

This figure compares with a pre-war production of 
2,147,000 tons in 1913, of which Russia alone supplied 
1,202,000 tons, the remainder coming principally from 
India and Brazil, with only scattering amounts from 
other countries. As a result of the war, manganese 
deposits in other parts of the world have been opened. 
There are persistent rumors that still other deposits, 
especially a large field in Australia, soon will be pro- 
vided with transportation facilities that will enable 
them to be worked. Even without these probable ad- 
ditions, the potential supply of manganese ore at pres- 
ent prices exceeds probable demands. 


Russian Output Soon May Exceed Pre-War 


Wide publicity has been given the exclusive contract 
entered into on June 1, 1925, between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Harriman interests. 
The essence of this contract is that, in return for install- 
ing modern equipment for economically mining, washing 
and transporting the ore, the American company is 
conceded a monopoly of production of ore for export 
from the Chiaturi (Caucasus) district. The contract, 
which calls for a minimum exportation of 16 million 
tons in 20 years, virtually assures that exports shall 
soon equal the pre-war rate. The lessees are obligated 
to install, within five years, facilities for shipping 
2,000,000 tons annually, or substantially more than the 
total probable consumption of the world. 

The Soviet Government never was able to produce 
more than one-half the 1913 output, but the Chiaturi 
field under competent management is fast regaining 
its place as the dominant factor in the world situation. 
Almost from the beginning of operations last summer 
production exceeded the contract rate (only 300,000 
tons) set for the first twelve months, and a million 
tons is expected for the current year. 


Caucasus Reserves Put at 250 Million Tons 


Apparently there is no physical obstacle to increas- 
ing production beyond any previous record. Reserves 
are ample for many decades, the most recent Russian 
estimate placing them at 250 million tons. The ores, 
which are rich in manganese and free from deleterious 
impurities, are well liked in all markets. That they 
can be mined easily appears from the fact that, even 


in 1923, under Soviet management, the output per .- 


employee was about 217 tons (13,000 poods) which, 
according to European mining standards, is good. In 
that year costs, especially overhead and concentrating 
expenses, were unusually high, amounting, if we may 
credit Russian official reports, to $7.12 per ton (22.29 
gold kopecks per pood), or more than 35c. a unit. The 
cost of mining and washing doubtless will go down 
materially, but the present operators are obligated to 
pay royalties which are $3 a ton for metallurgical ore 
and $8 a ton for chemical ore (peroxide) for the first 
three years, after which they advance to $4 and $9 a 
ton, respectively. The $4 rate means a fixed charge of 
at least 8c. a unit and, in addition to this, the Soviet 
Government is to receive a share in profits when the 
price of ore exceeds a specified minimum. 

While the Chiaturi mines are the most extensive and 
the best situated for export, averaging only 100 miles 
distant from the port of Poti, important manganese 
deposits are found in several other localities in Russia, 
notably in the Ural Mountains and in South Russia. 
Those in the latter region, which comprises the Nikopol 
district, are situated south of Krivoi Rog in the prov- 
ince of Kherson and extend into the provinces of 
Ekaterinoslav and Skalevatka. 

In 1913 21 per cent of the Russian output was de- 
rived from three producing mines in this district. The 
ore is supplied in two export grades, one containing 
50 per cent and the other 47 per cent of metallic man- 
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ganese. Nominally there is a third grade, averaging 
24 per cent, but it is practically unsalable, even locally. 
This area suffered badly during the Russian civil war, 
but the mines were eventually opened up again and 
exports were resumed in 1921. According to the de- 
velopment program of the Soviet, this territory is ex- 
pected to produce ore at the pre-war rate of 248,000 
tons annually by about 1927. It is reported that some 
1600 persons are employed at the mines and production 
in the summer of 1925 attained an average of 30,000 
tons a month, of which about one-half was exported. 

Very little Nikopol ore has ever been shipped to the 
United States; it is normally exported to Germany, 
England and other European countries. While much 
better situated than the Chiaturi deposits for supply- 
ing the limited requirements of the Russian iron and 
steel industry, these deposits are almost twice as far 
from seaports, the average distance being, roughly, 200 
miles. 

While the Nikopol deposits are nominally still con- 
trolled by the Southern Ore Trust, this Soviet organi- 
zation agreed early in 1925 to give the exclusive sale 
of the ore to a German concern which helps finance 
operations—at least to the extent of advancing 40 per 
cent of the value of ore produced. This arrangement 
should stimulate production. 

It is commonly conceded that the deposits about 
Krivoi Rog cannot be mined as cheaply as those of 
the Caucasus. Nevertheless, official figures, as recently 
published in the Russian Review, show costs in 1923 
to have been lower in the former region. The figures, 
which are translated into American units below, are 
of some interest, for they show the approximate dis- 
tribution if not the actual total of costs of production 
in the two principal Russian localities: 








Cost of Manganese Ore Production in Russia, 1923— 
Gross Tons 
Nikopol Chiaturi 
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Russian exports promise shortly to equal, if not 
exceed, pre-war. While recently these have come 
partly from stocks, there is no cause to question the 
reported production of 531,000 gross tons for the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 1, 1925; this compares with the fol- 
lowing official data: 


Russian Production by Districts—Gross Tons 





1923-4? 1922-3! 1913 
GUMS sie st Ss 320,000 148,400 954,000 
PEMGMOR) 86.09. 85405%s 105,000 64,400 248,000 
eo eee ee 425,000 212,800 1,202,000 


1 Fiscal years ended Sept. 30. 
Better Transport Facilities in India 


Next to Russia, India has always been the principal 
producer of manganese ore and, after conditions in the 
Caucasus became abnormal (and often before) the In- 
dian output has been larger than that of any other 
country. Because of its marked ability to expand 
when required, India has been called the balance wheel 
of the industry. Mining began in 1892 and production 
reached a maximum of 900,000 tons in 1907. Even the 
British Imperial Institute reported in 1918 that the 
richer Indian ores were becoming less plentiful and 
authorities, not so competent, have declared that the 
output was definitely on the wane. Latest reports, how- 
ever, promise the early completion of a standard gage 
railroad to replace the unsatisfactory transportation 
system which heretofore has been the only link be- 
tween the large deposits of the central provinces and 
the sea. About a year ago the local government with- 
drew some of the restrictions that had hampered min- 
ing, although licensees must still turn over 25 per cent 
of their net profits as an extra tax in addition to fixed 
royalties. 

Evidently, therefore, India is not yet out of the 
running. The ore, while it carries a trifle too much 
iron to be used alone in making 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese, is lower in silica than that from the 
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Caucasus and often fetches a higher price than other 
metallurgical grade. In Great Britain, for 


ores of 


example, typical pre-war prices per gross ton unit, were 


11 to 114d. for Indian, 9 to 9%d. for Caucasian, and 
only 6% to 7d. for Brazilian ores. 

Brazil, despite its extensive deposits of good qual- 
ity ore, is slipping from even third place among pro- 
ducers, largely because the mines, which are remot« 
from ports of shipment, are badly served by internal 
transport facilities. Their development is further hin- 
dered by local taxes, which were again increased in 
1925. During the war production expanded to 524,000 
tons in 1917, and for a time Brazil furnished two-thirds 
of the growing consumption of the United States. 
But as other sources of supply became available the 
Brazilian output, which includes the ore mined in that 
country by the United States Steel Corporation, fell off 
to only 156,713 tons in 1924 and, if we may judge by 
American import statistics, to even less in 1925. 


West Africa Leading New Producer 


Of rapidly growing importance are the deposits of 
the Gold Coast in West Africa. Although scarcely 
known in 1913, this region now produces almost twice 
as much as Brazil and from the American. viewpoint is 
quite as important, at least for the present. The ore 
is of high quality, as attested by its use in electric 
furnaces in Norway, and it seems to be moderately 
abundant. The mines are nearer the coast than either 
of the Russian deposits, and much closer to the United 
States. While the advantages of a shorter sea haul 
are partly offset by unfavorable conditions at the port, 
these conditions may be improved before long under 
the Takoradi harbor scheme. The following official 
export statistics for 1924, which have just been pub- 


TO STUDY FOUNDRY COSTS 


Los Angeles Interests Combine for Thorough 
Survey and Analysis 


Los ANGELES, April 15.—Initiatory steps were taken 
on April 13 by the jobbing foundry owners of Los 
Angeles which, if plans tentatively adopted go through, 
will result in some of the most constructive educational 
work ever undertaken by the industry in the Far West. 
The project is to induce the 60 jobbing foundries in 
Los Angeles to submit their operating costs to scien- 
tific investigation, with a view to educating the owners 
in the proper technique of cost figuring. It is the plan 
to have John E. Hax, an experienced cost expert, con- 
duct the investigation and instruct the owners indi- 
vidually on how to figure overhead and operating costs. 

About 40 of the principal Los Angeles foundries 
were represented at the meeting. Of those present, 
about 30 indorsed the proposition and agreed to go 
on with it. Some of the others, while expressing ap- 
proval, deferred final decision until after they should 
have taken the matter up with their organizations. 
Inasmuch as about 20 local plants were not repre- 
sented at the ‘meeting, committees from both the iron 
and the brass foundries were appointed to try to in- 
duce them to indorse the plan. 

Mr. Hax recently concluded a similar campaign in 
San Francisco, with most beneficial and profitable re- 
sults. The plan proposes a general fund, to be con- 
tributed to by the foundries, to defray costs. 


Automobile Production High 


March production of automobiles was the highest, 
with one exception, for any month in history, according 
to figures of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The total number of passenger cars made in 
the United States was 379,769, compared with a revised 
figure of 318,634 in February and with 319,140 in 
March, 1925. The only month which has exceeded the 
current figure was October, 1925, with 392,651. 
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lished, indicate where this new supply is being con- 
sumed: 


Wanganese Ore Exports from the Gold Coast in 1924 


Value 
Gross (Pounds 
Destination Tons Sterling) 
United Kingdom 44,782 150,578 
Canada . 6,568 10.510 
Belgium ; 6,014 21,649 
France 2R SHY 103,891 
Norway 19,538 123,970 
United States 67,041 115,802 
Total 233.40 526,400 
Domestic Production 
By getting out almost 100,000 tons in 1925, the 


United States again entered the ranks of producing 
countries. About one-half of this output came from 
Montana, much of it being chemical ore for use in dry 
batteries, the demand for which has grown enormously 
because of the widespread use of the radio. The re- 
mainder was derived chiefly from small, scattered de- 
posits where production was encouraged only because 
of the relatively high price of imported ore. 

While the present domestic output is doubtless 
abnormally great, there will always be some production 
in the United States and in other localities such as 
Cuba, Central America and several parts of western 
Europe, where individual mines can operate success- 
fully even though world prices come down to pre-war. 

The aggregate of these scattered contributions will 
be substantially larger during the next few years than 
formerly. Moreover, several large deposits await only 
adequate transportation before being exploited eco- 
nomically. Manganiferous iron ore developments in 
various parts of the world also come into the picture. 
But even before these new factors appear above the 
horizon, cheaper ore is already in prospect. 


In trucks, also, the March production was the high- 
est with one exception. The total in the United States 
was 47,788 trucks, compared with 37,533 in February 
and with 43,009 in March, 1925. The only month ex- 
ceeding the current one was September, 1925, with 
57,894. 

In both cars and trucks Canadian production of 
American models is additional, amounting to 18,273 
cars in March and 3847 trucks. Total vehicles produced 
in the United States aggregated 427,557; in the United 
States and Canada combined, 549,677. 

Production for the first quarter amounted to 970,414 
cars in the United States, plus 114,980 trucks, a total 
of 1,085,394, or at the rate of more than 4,300,000 per 
year. The highest calendar year’s production was that 
Cars are being produced at a 
higher rate than the average month of last year, but 
trucks are not. In each case, however, the quarter 
showed a substantial gain over the first quarter of 1925. 


Activity in Enameled Products Industry 


Manufacturers of enameled products are extremely 
busy, according to a survey made by the Ferro Enamel 
Supply Co., 2100 Keith Building, Cleveland. This com- 
pany reports that the present state of the enameling 
business equals the highest point of 1925. In November 
1925, 86 per cent of the furnaces were being used and 
in March of this year 85 per cent were in operation. 


Increased Employment in Metal Trades 


Number of employees reported in the April Monthly 
Labor Barometer, issued by the National Metal Trades 
Association, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, shows an 
increase over all recent months. The total was 656,- 
731 for March, compared with 652,844 for February 
and with about 635,000 for two or three preceding 
months. All of these figures show a heavy increase 
over June, 1924, when the total was 513,517. Reports 
cover seven cities in New England, ten in the Empire 
group, seven in Ohio and Indiana, five in Michigan and 
four between Milwaukee and St. Louis. 
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welded joints are not taken seriously by the struc- 

tural designer and fabricator was indicated by 
James H. Edwards, assistant chief engineer of the 
American Bridge Co., New York, in a paper on “Weld- 
ing in the Structural Field,” which was presented at a 
meeting of the American Bureau of Welding, held in 
New York, April 23. 

The American Bureau of Welding is the research 
department of the American Welding Society, and the 
meeting of the bureau was on the last day of the weld- 
ing society’s annual meeting held at the Engineering 
Societies Building, April 21, 22 and 23. 

Welding information so far available for use by the 
structural designer and fabricator has been of the most 
optimistic character, as naturally it must, coming from 
advocates of the use of a new method or process, said 
Mr. Edwards. It has been mostly sales talk, he urged. 

“While statements made concerning the welding art 
have been probably true in some part,” he continued, 
“observations concerning the related operations have 
shown much ignorance, and have tended to discredit 
the whole. Statements to the effect that for welded 
joints all members of structure should be in compres- 
sion, that welding increases the strength of the main 
material, and the odious comparisons of riveted and 
welded joints, are not taken seriously. 

“Fabricators from years of experience have learned 
the virtues and weakness of rivets, and know how to 
use them so as to make economical and safe structures. 
What they are seeking concerning welding are the fun- 
damental facts on which they may base their determi- 
nations of the strength. When human life is in 
jeopardy, one must be cautious. He must know the 
foundation on which he builds and be reasonably sure 
of the results obtained.” 

Fundamental information for which the structural 
trade is waiting, is, according to Mr. Edwards: 

1. Can standard structural steel be welded satisfac- 
torily and what are the limitations? If this grade of 
material is not suitable, what is? 

2. What effect will the welding process have on the 
parent or main material? 

3. Standard methods of making welds by different 
processes should be determined. Values on some unit 
basis for the strength of welds of different types should 
be fixed. Some reliable way of controlling the mechan- 


[wet the odious comparisons between riveted and 


Welding Not Yet Broadly 
Applicable in Structural Field 


More Fundamental Data Needed, 
Says Engineer at Welding Meet- 
ing—Design of Joints Dis- 
cussed at Other Sessions 


ical and personal element in the making of welds and 

in testing the completed work should be established. 

Continuing, he said: “With this information fixed 
by scientific research and available to the industry, the 
manufacturers of welding equipment, the advocates of 
welding as a method of joining steel parts, and the fab- 
ricators of structural steel, all cooperating to solve an 
engineering and economic problem, will doubtless make 
great progress in the development of the art of weld- 
ing in the structural steel industry.” 

Mr. Edwards’s paper definitely reflected open-minded- 
ness in the application of welding in the structural field. 
“Perhaps for the reason that we know so little about 
the welding technique, but know something about 
present-day structural practice, we may be able to in- 
dicate without prejudice the things that the structural 
engineer and fabricator want to be shown,” said Mr. 
Edwards. 

The fore part of his paper was devoted to giving 
the welding picture as the structural engineer sees it. 
Points of special interest were said to be: The struc- 
tural steel material used; the welding operation; shop 
fabrication, such as handling and assembling; and cost. 


Can Higher Strength Steels Be Welded? 


It was pointed out that the steel used for structures 
is fixed by the steel makers, and at the present time is 
generally rolled to specifications adopted by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. The chemical con- 
tents are approximately: Carbon 0.15 to 0.40 per cent; 
manganese about 0.40 per cent; phosphorus not over 
0.06 per cent; and sulphur not over 0.05 per cent. 

“Using this standard material, which structural en- 
gineers believe should be adhered to, can good welds 
be made?” asked Mr. Edwards. “Furthermore, there 
is a tendency to give consideration in the case of spe- 
cial structures, to steel of higher strength, say average 
around 70,000 lb. tension, having a greater carbon con- 
tent than standard structural, also steel of even higher 
tensile strength in the case of alloys. The structural 
engineer is naturally interested in knowing if these 
higher steels can be welded. If as some now think only 
steel of low carbon. content and corresponding low ulti- 
mate strength, below 60,000 lb., can be safely welded, 
then much of the apparent saving by welding disap- 
pears when steel 65,000 to 70,000 can be fabricated in 
the usual way at no increase in cost over the lower 
grade. 

“The efficiency of welded joints made in material 
of varying thickness, as well as the varying strength 
of joints, should be determined. There is doubt in the 
structural engineer’s mind as to what effect the welding 
operation may have on the parent material. This should 
be settled by comparative tests of plain and welded ma- 
terial.” 


Human Element a Difficult Problem 


“The type of apparatus or the method of making the 
weld is not of particular interest to structural steel 
fabricators,” said Mr. Edwards, “as long as the results 
obtained are satisfactory. The limits of welding oper- 
ations and strength of welds should be determined and 
standardized. The types of joints, such as lap and butt, 
should be studied and safe working values of the welds 
per unit under different conditions should be fixed for 
both static and dynamic loading. 

“If the welding is done by machine, mechanical con- 
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trol may possibly be made positive and uniform. But 
there exists in the minds of manufacturers much doubt 
about ability to obtain uniform results when the human 
element is such an important factor in fusion practice. 
The training and control of the individual welder, the 
one person on whom the integrity of the connection 
depends, is the element concerning which all doubt must 
be eliminated. As this is mental or psychological 
rather than a physical or mechanical problem, its solu- 
tion in a convincing way will be most difficult. 


Field Operations Present Difficulties 


“The shop operations, the so-called fabrication 
work, can best be determined by the manufacturers of 
structural products, rather than by makers of welding 
apparatus. The study and adoption of welding in mak- 
ing field connections of steel structures present a num- 
ber of difficulties not met with in shop operations. Some 
of the outstanding difficulties are the ever-present ele- 
ment of tolerances and clearances, the taking care of 
line, level and plumb, and the erection of large tonnage 
in very quick time. 

“The great drawback as we see it so far has been 
the lack of fundamental scientific data on which the 
manufacturers could base their strength determina- 
tions. When these are given them, they will willingly 
undertake to adapt their operations to new circum- 
stances. 

“The most important factor, after having satisfied 
the designer that welding can be safely done if certain 
well determined rules are applied and suitable methods 
adopted, is the cost. The study of production costs 
ean best be done by the manufacturer of the finished 
product.” 

In the general discussion the truth of Mr. Edwards’ 
statements seemed to be generally recognized and satis- 
faction was expressed in the suggestions that in carry- 
ing out a research program the welding experts would 
have the help of structural engineers and fabricators. 
A research into the welding of steel structures has 
been planned by the bureau in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. 


Research Possibilities Discussed 


The paper just reviewed was presented in a session 
devoted to discussion of the possibilities of pure scien- 
tific and practical research in welding. It was presided 
over by Dr. C. A. Adams, professor of engineering and 
consulting engineer, Harvard Engineering School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Research progress in electric arc welding and possi- 
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bilities of extending research in that field were out- 
lined in a paper by H. M. Hobart, consulting engineer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, and W. Sparagen, 
secretary American Bureau of Welding. It was pointed 
out that in the last ten years great progress has been 
made in are welding but that there are more problems 
formulated for answer now than then. Study of the 
way in which the metal is transferred from the welding 
wire across the arc to the work was said to be of primary 
importance. It was suggested that the bureau of weld- 
in offer prizes for the solution of this as well as other 
research questions. The necessity of employing stand- 
ard tests for determining the quality of welds was also 
stressed. 

Discussion following centered in part around the pos- 
sibility of giving a prize or scholarship to scientific men 
to take up some of these problems. In the opinion of 
some, more fundamental knowledge of the physics of 
the are was needed more than anything else for the 
advancement of the electric welding industry, and it 
was held that much depends on research in pure science 
in relation to the are. Research into the welding of 
stainless steel, which cannot be welded satisfactorily 
at present, was also urged in the general discussion. 

In a paper on “Unsolved Fundamental Gas Welding 
Problems” S. W. Miller, consulting engineer Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Long Island City, 
N. Y., suggested study of the question: “Is there a true 
neutral welding flame, and if not, what is the nearest 
approach to it?” Study of the strength of welds at high 
temperatures was suggested and also research into 
non-destructive tests for welds. Another problem was 
the development of high-strength welding rods. Pro- 
cedure control was characterized as a real research 
problem, and investigation of the best base metals 
for welding was suggested. Chairman Adams said 
that in gas as well as in are welding there is room for 
the study of the physics of the flame. 

Suggestions relating to investigations in the field of 
welded tanks were given in a brief paper by H. L. 
Whittemore, Bureau of Standards, Washington. Prog- 
ress is being made by the welding society in the plan- 
ning of a comprehensive scientific investigation in the 
field of pressure vessels in collaboration with the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and other 
organizations. Tests will be made to obtain fundamen- 
tal information which will be of value to designers of 
pressure vessels and which will aid the A. S. M. E. boiler 
code committee and legislative bodies in framing proper 
codes and regulations for the construction and use of 
such vessels. 


Symposium on Design of Welded Joints 


APERS presented at the technical sessions, held 

April 22, of the American Welding Society, were 
planned to form a symposium on the subject of design 
of welded joints in several industries. Data presented 
included stresses, accessibility and position, technique, 
type of joints, materials, thermal considerations and 
tests. Most of the papers were preprinted in the April 
issue of the “Journal of the American Welding Society.” 
Brief abstracts of the papers are given below. 


Structures Designed for Welding 


Emphasis was placed on the necessity of designing 
for welding, rather than using riveted design and sub- 
stituting welding for riveting, in a paper on the “De- 
sign of Oxwelded Equipment,” by E. E. Thum, engineer, 
Linde Air Products Co., New York. An engineer would 
not be satisfied to take a design for a riveted truss 
and merely note on the drawing: “Substitute welding 
for riveting” and expect to get satisfaction, said Mr. 
Thum. 

Some advantages of welding in connection with the 
construction of a lime kiln 125 ft. long and 8 ft. in 
diameter were outlined. Three of these kilns, two of 
which were riveted and one oxy-acetylene welded, were 
placed in operation late in 1923. Riveted kilns of this 


size have usually been made of %-in. plate, with butt 
strap joints: double riveted on longitudinal seam and 
triple riveted on circumferential seams. The metal in 
such a design, it was said, is not working to anywhere 
near its capacity. Results of tests, made after two 
years’ operation of the kilns, to determine the reason 
for the excess of metal required for the shell were 
given. This investigation was claimed to show that 
the riveted kiln must be made of the heavy plate, and 
also that there is no reason why a welded shell should 
be as thick as a riveted shell. It was indicated that 
a \%-in. plate might have been used for a welded kiln 
of this size, which, together with other advantages, 
would bring the cost materially below the riveted con- 
struction. 

Savings in drafting room expense—in the time of 
draftsmen, tracers and checkers—by the use of welded 
design, were also discussed, the design of a skew hopper 
for a dust-collecting system being used to show the 
advantages in this particular of welded design. 

Principles which should control the design of oxy- 
acetylene welded joints were included in the paper. 
A table showing the ultimate tensile strength, with 
welding rods of various material, was given, and also 
figures for the strength of reinforced welds, based on 
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the thickness of the plate rather than the actual thick- 
ness of the weld. 


Possibilities of Welding in Piping Design 


Engineering principles involved in welded piping de- 
sign, and the possibilities of welding in piping when used 
under proper conditions were dealt with in a paper by 
L. J. Sforzini, engineering and maintenance depart- 
ment, Eastman Kodak Co., Kodak Park, Rochester, N. 
Y. The title of the paper was “Welding in the Design 
of Industrial and Power Piping.” 

High-pressure steam, low-pressure steam, refriger- 
ating fluid, air, water and general fluid piping were 
discussed in the order given, the discussion being 
prefaced by an outline of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the four principal types of non-welded 
joints used in pipe work. Mr. Sforzini said that he was 
not of the opinion that everything in a piping system 
should be welded to the exciusion of all other methods; 
but that every piping system should be studied by it- 
self to determine whether welding can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

In conclusion it was said that “the welded pipe joint 
is a satisfactory joint, easy to make, comparatively 
cheap for large size pipe or for high pressure pipe, is 
a time saver, gives the designer freedom in piping lay- 
outs, and once made tight, stays tight. It saves in 
insulation cost. Its use makes possibile certain econ- 
omies in the industrial power plant pertaining to steam 
distribution, in permitting concentraton of power and 
heat production. Low pressure steam distribution can 
be made in cheap steel mains of large size, which can 
be added to at low cost.” It was further stated that 
welded piping installed under proper supervision is 
fully as reliable as piping with any of the other ordi- 
nary joints. Welding was stressed as an important 
tool for the piping designer, who should understand 
both its possibilities and limitations. 


Method of Making Pressure Tank Outlined 


Steps in the design and manufacture of an electri- 
cally welded tank for use as an air or steam receiver 
under 250-lb. working pressure were outlined by L. H. 
Burkhart, chief engineer, Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, 
Pa., in a paper on the “Design and Manufacture of a 
Horizontal Cylindrical Pressure Tank.” 

The proposed tank was 48 in. in diameter, 15 ft. long 
on the cylindrical shell, and had the heads dished out- 
wardly. A manhole and the required openings, fitted 
with nozzles or screwed flanges, were part of the struc- 
ture. The tank is to be made by fusion welding 
(metallic arc) throughout, and is to be according to 
the unfired pressure vessel code, using a unit stress of 
8000 lb. for double V-welded joints. The method of 
determining the thickness of the shell and heads, select- 
ing the most economical size of plate and the method 
of preparing the shell and heads for welding were out- 
lined. The method of welding was described in detail, 
the assembly of parts and make-up of the welds being 
shown by means of line drawings. 


Welding of Bilge Barrels an Exacting Operation 


The use of welding in the manufacture of bilge 
barrels was described in a paper on “Design of Welded 
Tanks for Tanks and Containers,” by A. C. Vick, plant 
engineer, Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Barrel Com- 
pany, Detroit. Because of Mr. Vick’s absence presen- 
tation of the paper was by title. The Detroit company 
has employed welding in various forms for many years. 
Difficulties were met with in applying welding to the 
manufacture of the bilge barrels, these difficulties being 
fianlly overcome as outlined in the paper. 

The “bilge” barrel gets its name from its shape. 
The shell of the barrel is made from sheet steel ranging 
in gage from No. 12 to 14. This sheet is carefully 
resquared on the two edges which butt together when 
the sheet is rolled and which forms the joint to be 
welded. After welding, the shell is placed on an ex- 
pander, which forces it to take the exact shape of the 
mandrel. This operation is known as “bilging.” 

The stringent demand put upon the welding may 
be noted from consideration of the amount of bilging 
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involved. In bilging a 55-gal. bilge barrel shell, the 
diameter is increased from 21 to 24% in. at the bilge, 
the ends remaining 21 in. in diameter. The diameters 
at intermediate points are governed by the height of 
the segment at that particular point. The expansion of 
the 3% in. at the bilge effects an elongation of 11 in., 
which is distributed over 66% in., the circumference 
of the original cylinder. This is an elongation of 0.166 
in. per inch of circumference. The elongation reduces 
thickness approximately 0.007 in., which in the case of 
a No. 13 gage shell, is a reduction in area of 7% per 
cent. 

Various changes in the methods of welding these 
barrels, devising of jigs, etc., since beginning the weld- 
ing of this production in 1914, are outlined in the 
paper. With steel of proper analyses and annealing 
the percentage of “breakers” was said to be small. 
Welds made on 13-gage stock were cut in 1%-in. wide 
strips at right angles to the weld and were tested in a 
testing machine. The strips broke at 1800 lb. at a 
point % in. from the weld, this being stressed as indi- 
cating that with good steel the welds could be made 
stronger than the original material. An important 
requirement of these barrels is that they be airtight 


and the tests made to determine air tightness were 
briefly outlined. 


Welded Joints in Ship Construction 


Practically every form of welding can be used ad- 
vantageously in the repair and construction of ships, 
according to J. W. Owens, director of welding, Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., in his paper on the 
“Design of Welded Joints in Ship Construction.” 

As automatic arc welding machines permit of weld- 
ing the butt joint at a high rate of speed, and thereby 
minimize thermal stresses, it might be possible in the 
future, said Mr. Owens, to use this joint, unstrapped, 
provided the carbon content of the plate be kept low, 
preferably below 0.15 per cent, and the joint properly 
reinforced with weld metal. Another basic considera- 
tion might be the deposition of weld metal of a higher 
tensile strength than that of the base metal, or weld 
metal, which has as high ductility as can be secured 
with the hydrogen arc. 

Thermit welding is, in Mr. Owens’ opinion, prefera- 
ble to smith welding for the construction of new stern 
frames and the frames of large rudders. The applica- 
tion of gas welding in shipyards to the construction of 
tanks, pipe fittings, welding of pipe lengths without the 
use of flanges and in the making of metal furniture, 
is considered good practice. Metal arc welding can 
also be used for this work. The butt joint is preferred 
for gas welding. Gas welding is used almost exclu- 
sively for the welding of non-ferrous metals and cast 
iron when readily preheated. 

In discussing technique, Mr. Owens said that metal 
arc welds should in general be made in one layer, 
although the use of multiple layers is frequently neces- 
sary. In testing piping systems, tanks and watertight 
bulkheads existing tests for riveted joints, with or 
without the hammer blow test, are desirable. As the 
testing of each joint of the ship’s structure is imprac- 
ticable, reliance will have to be placed on properly 
designed joints, competent supervision, certification of 
all welders and the use of carefully selected filler ma- 
terial. Mr. Owens’ company is taking steps to certify 
all of its welders and to issue standard practice sheets 
covering design and technique. 

The relative merits of various formulas in use for 
determining the internal pressures in a cylindrical shell 
of closed end vessels were discussed by S. W. Miller, 
consulting engineer, Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., in a brief ad- 
dress on the “Design of Welded Joints.” 

In a paper on “Are Welding in Hydrogen and Other 
Gases,” P. Alexander, Thomson Research Laboratory, 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., described the new 
method of arc welding in a hydrogenated atmosphere. 
An outline of the methods described by Mr. Alexander 
was published in THE IRON AGE of April 8, page 989. 

A report of the election of officers, plant visitations 


and other activities will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 
























































































































Electrochemists Discuss Fuels 


Electric and Fuel-Fired Furnaces Compared—A 
Symposium on Chlorine — Modern Practice in 
Detinning—Cost Estimates and Conservation 


HE programs of the American Electrochemical Society have recently been characterized 


by two important features: 


A symposium on some technical problem and a round table 
luncheon discussion on some topic of the practical sort. 
year at Chicago, April 22, 23 and 24, was like its predecessors. 


The annual or spring meeting, this 
Two unusually successful round 


table discussions and one symposium of decided merit constituted most of the program of the 


meeting last week at the Chicago Beach Hotel. 
The two round table luncheon discussions were held simultaneously. 


One was devoted to 


the “Selection of Proper Plating Metals” and the other to “Comparative Merits of Electric 


and Fuel-Fired Furnaces.” 


These discussions were conducted under the direction of the electro- 
deposition and electrothermic divisions of the society. 


The symposium was devoted entirely 


to the subject of “Chlorine” in all of its ramifications and constituted the entire program for the 


first day’s technical sessions. 


The meetings were all held at the hotel except the one on Saturday morning, which took 
place at the Kent chemical laboratory of Chicago University. 


Electric Versus Fuel-Fired Furnaces 


VER 150 members and guests sat down at the 

luncheon devoted to the discussion of the “Com- 
parative Merits of Electric and Fuel-Fired Furnaces.” 
Under the chairmanship of W. J. Priestley, Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corporation, New York, the affair 
was thoroughly organized and was one of the most suc- 
cessful which this society has conducted. Representa- 
tives of both users and sellers of electric furnaces of 
various types for electric steel melting, for brass, and 
other non-ferrous uses and for heat treatment partici- 
pated, as well as men from gas companies and central 
power stations. 

Among those who were present may be mentioned 
the following: 


Samuel Arnold III., American Bridge Co., New 
York.; H E. Bromer, Pittsburgh Electric Furnace 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; F. W Brooke, Swindell 
Brothers, Pittsburgh; E. L. Crosby, Detroit Electric 
Furnace Co., Detroit; F. L. Wolf, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; C. E. Sims, United States Bureau 
of Mines Experimental Station, Seattle; J. A. Seede, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Wirt S 


Scott and C. G. Schleuderberg, Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; T. F. Baily, Baily Furnace 
Co., Alliance, Ohio; Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla and N. 
Petinot, Vanadium Corporation of America, New 
York; R. L. Baldwin and B. F. Clarke, Republic Car- 


bon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; L. C. Judson, Acheson 
Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; H. E. Scarbrough 
and W. R. Stansel, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Messrs. Chapman and Guthrie, of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and a representative 
of the Surface Combustion Co., New York. 


It is a rule of the society that round table discus- 
sions of this nature are understood to be entirely in- 
formal and not to be reported in detail. No steno- 
graphic report is taken or published in the records of 
the society. The first meeting of this nature was or- 
ganized and conducted by the American Electrochem- 
ical Society at its Dayton meeting in 1924 and unlim- 
ited discussion and freedom from published reports 
are the main features which have made these meet- 
ings so successful. 

It is therefore possible in the following to give only 
generalities concerning some of the chief points 
brought out. There were, however, much data con- 
cerning costs and intimate experiences in the various 
fields touched upon which were highly informative to 
those present. Not only steel melting but brass foun- 
dry experience, electric gray iron melting and heat 
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treatment came in for generous discussion under the 
well organized direction of the ghairman. The discus- 
sions were so interesting that they lasted until nearly 
5 p. m., when it was necessary on request to give up 
the room for other uses. 


Steel Melting 


One of the important topics brought up under steel 
melting was the use of high voltages for quick melting 
and lower voltages for refining. There were advocates 
for and against this procedure but the fact that, in 
some very large furnaces and also in many smaller 
ones, this practice is growing in favor, was prominently 
brought out by various speakers. In some ingot prac- 
tice it was developed that the melting of large heats 
had been materially cut down, resulting in some cases 
in a 20 per cent increase in output. The experience of 
one or two companies in using this method of apply- 
ing electricity on small furnaces was recounted, gen- 
erally advantageous results being reported. The ques- 
tion of multiple voltages as distinguished from the 
ordinary, two-voltage system was also quite liberally 
discussed with a preponderance of opinion in favor of 
the multiple system. 

As to the relative merits of the open-hearth as rep- 


resenting the fuel-fired furnace and the electric, some 
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practice. 
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F. M. BECKET 


WILLIAM BLUM 


Dr. William Blum, the new president, is assistant to the chief of the chemical division of the United States 
Bureau of Standards. His work in electrodeposition has placed him in an authoritative position in this 


field. He has been active in the society for many years. Doctor Becket is the retiring president. 


Doctor 


Fink was re-elected secretary 


speakers expressed the opinion that a comparison is 
hardly possible because the two are so entirely differ- 
ent and because the raw materials also differ. An ad- 
vantage in favor of the open-hearth as compared with 
the electric arc furnace was the more uniform tem- 
perature possible from the former. It was pointed 
out that in the electric arc furnace the temperature is 
concentrated near the arc, resulting in a less uniform 
temperature throughout the bath. The same speaker, 
in discussing different voltages, stated that enough 
study had not been made concerning the effect of high 
voltages on the steel, either as ingots or in rolling. 

There were numerous advocates of the open-hearth 
furnace who claimed that just as good steel could be 
made by that medium as in the electric. One speaker 
contended also that steel had been made with high 
voltages for the government for gun forgings and it 
was not inferior to steel made by other methods. The 
effect of the arc on the final product and the question 
of gas absorption by either method of melting was 
pointed to as worthy of careful consideration in any 
comparison of the two methods. 


Non-Ferrous Melting 


Not much time was devoted to the question of the 


merits of the relative fuels in non-ferrous melting, but 
the experience of one user or one company which has 
various types of ¢lectric furnaces, as well as oil and 
gas, was interesting. In comparing the induction and are 
electric furnaces this representative stated that he had 
not come to a decision as to which was the better, but 
that all methods were being given a thorough trial. 
One interesting bit 5f testimony was to the effect that 
it had been found that a difference of about 100 de- 
grees in temperature had resulted in an increase of at 
least 10,000 lb. per sq. in. in the tensile strength of 
the final product. 


Electric Gray Iron 


Some of the rapid strides which have been made 
in the melting of gray iron electrically were brought 
out by several speakers. The fact that over 20 elec- 
tric furnaces are in use in this country in producing 
gray iron was testified to by one speaker and the uni- 
formly superior product which was possible in many 
cases from this method of treatment was also pointed 
out. It had been the experience of several users of 
electric furnaces in the melting of gray iron that the 


product was not only more uniform than that melted in 
the cupola, but the fracture of iron of the same chemi- 
cal composition was considerably different. The large 
operations in this particular field which are about to 
be undertaken by a large motor company in duplexing 
its blast furnace metal was also favorably commented 
upon. The question of the control of silicon in 
electrically melted gray iron was discussed by several 
but, while it had been the experience of one or two that 
this was difficult, the general consensus of opinion was 
that it was possible under proper conditions to easily 
control the silicon content of the iron. 

Some of the experiences of the government in mak- 
ing synthetic gray iron and in making various prod- 
ucts, such as steel, gray iron and other materials in 
the same furnace were related by a representative of 
the Bureau of Mines. 


Fuels for Heat Treatment 


The most interesting part of the meeting took place 
when the question of the merits of the two fuels for 
heat treatment was introduced. A representative of a 
large electric company introduced the subject and, 
among other things, cited the experience of many users 


of electricity in heat treatment, pointing out particu- 
larly that where formerly, in the use of fuel furnaces, 
rejects had amounted to nearly 25 per cent of the prod- 
uct, the substitution of the electric melting had resulted 
in practically no rejections. The experience of still 
another company was cited, to the effect that, where 
rejections were from 10 to 25 per cent in the use of 


. fuel furnaces, they now amounted to nothing where 


electric melting had been substituted. The cost of 
power was pointed out as not a factor because other 
advantages overbalanced this extra cost. It was con- 
tended that progress in electric melting in recent years 
has been analogous to the progress in the motor in- 
dustry and that in electric heating alone over 1,500,- 
000 kw. are now in use, equivalent to one-tenth of the 
load of the country. 

A representative of another company outlined the 
extent to which electric furnaces have been introduced 
in that company’s own plants and recited some of the 
difficulties which had to be overcome. In that company 
there are now in use from 110 to 125 electric furnaces 
for various purposes, including enameling. 

The representatives of the gas companies were by 
no means silent. They pointed out that the gas indus- 
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try as a whole is not so carefully organized as the 
electric industry and that progress in the use of elec- 
tric furnaces is due as much to engineering skill as 
to the electricity itself. If various cities were com- 
pared, it would be found, they contended, that condi- 
tions were entirely different in Chicago than in De- 
troit. In the particular field of heat treatment these 
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representatives contended that the greater use of elec- 
tricity was due to the inactivity of the gas industry, 
which is by no means dead. Much of the modern gas 
equipment is particularly successful in heat treatment 
in certain localities and it was emphasized that in many 
cases as good results could be and were being secured 
with gas as with electricity. 


A Symposium on Chlorine 


MPORTANT contributions to the literature of the 

chlorine industry made up the symposium of 15 
papers which occupied the deliberations of the morn- 
ing and afternoon technical sessions on the first day. 
The symposium was organized under the chairmanship 
of D. A. Pritchard, works manager Canadian Salt Co., 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Nearly every phase of the indus- 
try was represented by the authors. 


Detinning Tin Plate Scrap 


C. L. Mantell, consulting and chemical engineer 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, presented the latest develop- 
ments in the recovery of tin from tin plate scrap in his 
paper entitled “Utilization of Chlorine in the Recovery 
of Tin and Tin Salts from Tin Plate Scrap.” Chlorine 
detinning of tin plate scrap with the production of tin 
or tin salts is becoming rapidly of greater importance, 
said the author. This is caused by the great increase 
in the production of tin plate and tin plate containers, 
the increase in tin prices and the relative tin metal 
shortage. Production of tin plate in Britain before 
the war was about 700,000 tons annually. The United 
States bought about 70 per cent of the Welsh tin plate 
output up to about 1890 but there is now produced in 
the United States approximately 1,300,000 tons per 
year. Mr. Mantell’s paper is a brief economic discus- 
sion of the chlorine process and its commercial adop- 
tion. 

Many of the chemical and electrochemical processes 
originally tried were failures as were most of the me- 
chanical processes. Three processes, however, have 
operated successfully in recent years and have been 
more or less in competition with one another for the 
last 40 years, during which time one or another of these 
has ultimately gained predominance, due to refinements 
in that process over the others. These three processes 
are the electrolytic alkali process, the alkali chemical 
process and the chlorine process. 

The most important modifications of the chlorine 
process are those of Goldschmidt, Sperry, Acker and 
Von Schutz. In the Goldschmidt process, chlorine is 
introduced in the detinning chamber under pressure, 
which causes the reaction gas to penetrate all parts of 
the scrap material. In the Von Schutz process a dry 
mixture of chlorine diluted with other gases, such as 
dry air, is drawn through the scrap by suction. This 
process has the advantage of having the shorter detin- 
ning time, simple apparatus and little manual handling. 


In the Acker process liquid chlorine, which continually 
sets free chlorine gas, is used as the detinning agent. 
Sperry, on the other hand, uses mixtures of stannic 
chloride and chlorine in the presence of stannic chlor- 
ide, usually in a closed system. 

In general, the chlorine process, says Mr. Mantell, 
has advantages over the electrolytic method as it can 
be carried on in larger units and the labor charges are 
therefore materially reduced. The detinning is also 
somewhat more thorough and less tin is lost. 

Plants for the recovery of tin from tin plate scrap 
are fairly simple. The cost will vary considerably with 
the size of the plant, from $15 to $20 per ton of scrap 
handled for a yearly capacity of 1500 tons to as low as 
$8 to $10 per ton of scrap handled in a plant taking 
care of 10,000 tons per year. Tin plate scrap has no 
market as such, but on the other hand, detinned scrap 
has a ready sale. Stannic chloride crystals are in con- 
stant demand and salable at an attractive price. If 
the manufacturer desires, tin metal can be recovered 
from the chloride with a good margin of profit. There 
will be consumed approximately 80 to 100 lb. of chlorine 
per ton of tin plate of equality and weight of tin coat- 
ing on tin plate commercially used for cans. The 
amount of scrap resulting from the fabrication of tin 
containers alone is tremendous. With increasing prices 
of tin, the recovery of tin becomes of greater and more 
pressing importance. Chlorine detinning, says Mr. 
Mantell, in the United States outbids all competing 
processes to ais in the utilization of the huge amounts 
of tin plate scrap which would otherwise be a total loss 
and a great economic waste. 


Steel Cars for Chlorine 


In a paper entitled “Transportation of Liquified 
Chlorine Gas,” by H. P. Wells, H. M. Mabey and J. M. 
Roland, chief engineer Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., which was presented by Mr. 
Roland, the various types of cylinders and tank cars 
of steel were interestingly described. Discussing the 
investment in tank car equipment alone, the authors 
state that if it is assumed that the average cost of the 
317 Class V tank cars is $4,500 per car, “we have an 
investment of $1,426,500 in the single unit cars and 
approximately $1,000,000 in the 100 multiple unit cars 
with their extra containers, making a total investment 
of $2,426,500 in steel tank car equipment. This means 
an investment of the chlorine manufacturers of $48.49 
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per ton year of chlorine, there being no car for this 
service owned by the railroads at the present time. In 
addition to this equipment, the chlorine manufacturers 
have an investment of about $1,300,000 in steel cylin- 
ders, making a total investment of approximately $3,- 
726,500 in liquid chlorine containers.” 

A paper by Henry Rawdon, physicist United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, on “Note on the 
Protection of Iron by Cadmium,” summarized the re- 
sults of some simple qualitative experiments in which 
specimens of steel and of iron in each of which a plug 
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of another metal inserted was immersed in dilute so- 
dium chloride solution. Zinc and cadmium behaved 
alike in preventing the corrosive attack of the iron. 

“The Nature of a Protective Film of Iron,” by Dr. 
T. Fujihara, graduate student Harvard University, 
Boston, discusses the fact that when a drop of water 
is placed on iron with a polished surface there will 
appear an uncorroded rim outside of the drop. The 
protective effect of this film would be pronounced, says 
the author, if carbon dioxide were excluded from air 
under which iron is corroding. 


Annual Meeting, New Officers and Future Conventions 


Ae the annual business meeting which was held Fri- 
day morning, the following officers were elected: 
President, one year: Dr. William Blum, United 
States Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
Vice-Presidents, two years: Dr. Paul D. Merica, 
International Nickel Co., New York; Prof. Bradley 


Stoughton, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Prof. O. P. Watts, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Managers, two years: William G. Harvey, 


American Magnesium Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥.; Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla, Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, Bridgeville, Pa.; George B. 
Hogaboom, Hanson & Van Winkle, Newark, N. J. 
Treasurer: Acheson Smith, vice-president, Ache- 
son Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Secretary: Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 
The secretary and treasurer were both reelected, 
each having served the society a number of years in 
these offices. 


Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Reports 


The report of the treasurer for the year, which in 
his absence was presented by the secretary, showed a 
balance on hand Jan. 1, 1926, of $9,972.68 as compared 
with $3,225.10 Jan. 1, 1925. The total income for the 
year was $21,216.77, with total disbursements of $16, 
468.91, leaving a net income of $4,747.86, which with a 
sale of bonds amounting to nearly $2,000 brings the 
balance to the figures mentioned above. 

The secretary in his report, which was given only 
very briefly, called attention to the establishment of a 
new section in Chicago with Dr. H. C. Cooper, director 
of research Bauer & Black, Chicago, as chairman and 
S. C. Langdon, assistant professor of chemistry, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., as secretary. 

During the year the society adopted an emblem 
which is used on its stationery and which is also avail- 
able as a pin or a button. As the society’s representa- 
tive at the National Research Council, Dr. H. C. Par- 
melee, editor Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
New York, was appointed earlier in the year. 

The report of the publication committee, F. A. J. 
FitzGerald, FitzGerald Laboratories, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., chairman, showed that during the year 61 papers 
had been examined, of which 46 were accepted, of 
which one was a lecture, 7 rejected, 4 withdrawn and 
4 returned to the authors for revision. 

The report of the patent committee under the chair- 
manship of E. J. Prindle, of Prindle, Wright, Neal & 
Beam, 111 Broadway, New York, included a resolution 
advocating higher salaries for Federal judges- which 
was adopted by the society. 


New Honorary Member 


An addition to the list of honorary members of the 
society Was announced as having been made by the 
board of directors, at its meeting the evening before, 
in the person of Dr. Edward Weston, upon the recom- 
mendation of 11 members. Owing to the illness of 
Doctor Weston and the forced absence of Dr. Carl 
Hering of Philadelphia, the formal presentation of 
honorary membership was postponed until the fall 
meeting of the society in Washington. A letter from 
Doctor Hering was read, expressing regret at not being 
able to be present and stating that out of the 49 meet- 


ings of the society, of which he had been a director 
since the foundation, this was the fifth meeting he 
failed to attend. The secretary was authorized to send 
Doctor Hering a telegram expressing its regret at his 
inability to be present. 


Future Conventions 


Announcement was made that the fall meeting of 
the society will be held at the Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, Oct. 7,8 and 9. For the symposium the subject 
of “Materials for Extreme Conditions in the Electro- 
chemical Industry” has been selected. The annual 
meeting for 1927 is to be held in Philadelphia and will 
be the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the society in that city. Frank Hodson 
has been selected as chairman of the local committee. 
For the fall of 1927 a trip into the Far West, as far 
as Washington and Oregon, has been suggested and 
the membership will soon be canvassed as to the feas- 
ibility of such an undertaking. 


The President’s Address 


At the close of the annual meeting, Dr. F. M. 
Becket, vice-president Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 
New York, delivered the customary presidential ad- 
dress. Taking as his subject, “An Opportunity for 
Conservation,” he discussed a new phase of this im- 
portant matter. So well was this received that sug- 
gestions were made that it be printed for general dis- 
tribution. An abstract which was crowded out of this 
issue will be published later. The theme was the need- 
less oversight of cost accounting in commercial tech- 
nical research which frequently renders such work al- 
most worthless. Earlier attention to this would often 
prevent useless expenditure of millions of dollars. 
Constructive suggestions were offered. 


Heavy Shipments of Track Work 


Shipments of trackwork for tee-rail track of 60 Ib. 
per yard and heavier for the first quarter of 1926 have 
been collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
It will be noticed from the tabulation by months that 
the total for the quarter was 7508 net tons, or over 17 
per cent greater than that of the first quarter of 1925. 

The first quarter of 1925 was roughly about 25 per 
cent of the total for that year, 170,564 tons, and the 
total for the first quarter of the present year is nearly 
25 per cent of the total for the calendar year 1923. The 
total for that year was 210,762. For the years 1923 
and 1924 monthly and quarterly shipments were not 
ascertained, but the point is that the shipments so far 
this year appear to be on a par with those of 1923. 

The material covered includes all special or fabri- 
cated tee-rail trackwork, which means switches, switch 
stands, frogs, crossings, guard rails and appurtenances, 
and comprises manganese steel and other metals as 
well as carbon steel, and includes export as well as 
domestic shipments. 


SHIPMENTS OF TRACK WORK 
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Effectof High-Speed Steel on Machines 


Re-Design of Most Members for Rigidity Followed by Re-Design of Gearing for Ser- 
vice—Recent Simplification of Steel Schedules 


ORE than 50 men attending the regular monthly 
meeting of the New York Chapter of the American 
Society for Steel Treating, in the Merchants Associa- 
tion rooms, Woolworth Building, on the evening of 
April 21, listened to addresses by W. P. Kirk, general 
sales manager, and A. H. d’Arcambal, chief metallurgist 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford. Mr. Kirk centered his 
remarks about a number of illustrations thrown on a 
screen, showing machine tools of different dates and 
illustrating vividly the compactness of design of the 
present high-duty equipment compared with its pre- 
decessors of ten or twenty or more years ago. Mr. 
d’Arcambal followed this by telling something of the 
characteristics of the steels used and the reasons for 
their selection. The two papers together formed the 
story of the gradual transformation of the machine 
tool as demands for heavier and heavier cuts followed 
the increasing use of high-speed cutting tools. 
Preceding the addresses the report of the nominat- 
ing committee was read, including the nomination for 
next year of Ancel St. John as chairman. 


Development of Machine Tools 


Much of the change in machine tools has been in the 
driving mechanism. Gears of the materials in vogue 
20 years ago would be so cumbersome and take up so 
much room as to be untenable under present conditions. 
Besides this, breakage of the old-time gears was rapid, 
whereas today gears made of heat-treated alloy steels 
have been in use for long periods in hundreds of shops 
all over the country without any record of breakage 
whatsoever. It was a long uphill struggle to induce 
the “front office” to buy material costing 10c. a lb. for 
this purpose, where previously 4c. material had been 
used. The difference on a 40-ton carload made a tre- 
mendous impression and the obstacle was a serious 
one to overcome. 

Introduction about 25 years ago of the first high- 
speed steel cutting tools forced a gradual and accelerat- 
ing re-design of machine tools. This came from the in- 
creased speeds and feeds used, as well as from con- 
siderations of safety. Beds, columns, tables and other 
parts of the machines were made larger and more 
rigid so that they might satisfactorily withstand the 
greatly increased pressures brought about under the 
new order. The first re-design was followed by another 
one about 1910, in which the older cast iron gears, with 
a tensile strength of 25,000 to 30,000 lb. per sq. in., 
were replaced by plain carbon steel gears, untreated, 
with a carbon content of 0.20 to 0.50 per cent and a 
strength varying correspondingly from 50,000 to 80,000 
lb. per sq. in. 

About this time the automobile industry began to 
standardize not only its designs but its practice, to 
demand higher and higher quality in its materials of 
construction and to go heavily into the use of alloy 
steels and heat treatment of steel. At a single step 
this heat treatment, properly applied, raised the average 
tensile strengths from 60,000 Ib. to fully 100,000 lb. per 
sq. in. Case hardening steels of 0.40 to 0.50 per cent 
carbon had had a considerable vogue. It was. soon 
found, however, when subjecting these materials to 
heavy duty, that the core was too brittle and a great 
many breakages resulted. 

Many machine tool builders, learning of the qual- 
ities of alloy steels, began to use them in a tentative 
way. For the most part, however, this use was of an 
untreated steel or, where heat-treatment was applied, it 
frequently was incorrectly apportioned to the particular 
steel used. 

Through these various processes we have reached 
the present condition where machine tool gears are 
made of a chrome-vanadium steel known as §&. A. E. 
6150, heated to 1600 deg. Fahr., quenched in oil and 
drawn to 550 deg. This provides a Brinell hardness 


of 512 and leaves so hard a surface that the standard 
broken file test does not leave a scratch. Compared 
with 30,000 lb. strength of cast iron gears, with total 
lack of ductility, we now have a strength of 275,000 lb. 
per sq. in. combined with an elongation of 10 per cent 
and a reduction of area reaching 35 per cent. Compared 
with frequent replacements of the older gears, occur- 
ring sometimes as often as once a month, we have a 
record of no gears returned from any one of the hun-- 
dreds of users during the past five years. 


Fewer Varieties of Steel 


Another development along this line has been a 
simplification in the steel schedules, particularly as to 
number of different types used for different parts of 
the machines. In the Pratt & Whitney practice, the 24 
types of five years ago have been reduced to only nine 
classes of steel. Briefly, these are as follows: 

S.A.E. 1020, case-hardening carbon steel, used for 
cranks, levers, etc. 

S.A.E. 1112, Bessemer screw stock, used for screws, 
nuts, washers, collars, etc., because of its easy machin- 
ing qualities. 

P. & W. 1420 and P. & W. 1440, alloy steels made 
by the acid open-hearth process, both high in phos- 
phorus and sulphur and with 1 per cent manganese. 
These have respectively 0.20 and 0.40 per cent carbon, 
and are used for untreated parts, lock 
nuts, and a number of other pnits. 

S.A.E. 6120, ee aa steel, containing 1 per 
cent chromium: 


lead screws, 


hard wearing and tough, used for 

clutches, spindles, high-speed gears and high-duty 
worms. 

S.A.E. 6150, chrome-vanadium steel, used for clash 


gears, clashing clutches 
jected to shock. 
S.A.E. 


and many other parts sub- 


10,115, carbon tool steel, used for cutter 
spindles, bearings, and other places where hardness 
is desired. 

S.A.E. 435, oil-hardening steel, used for gaging ele- 
ments, etc. 


High-speed steel, used for lathe centers. 

Two special steels in particularly large use by the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. were listed: S. A. E. 
3145, for all parts requiring great strength. This steel 
contains 1% per cent nickel, % per cent chromium and 
0.45 per cent carbon, and is an oil-hardening steel. 
Arbors, spindles, gear shafts, clutches, etc., are made 
from this material. Smaller units of the same general 
type are made of S. A. E. 3115, which has the same 
nickel and chromium characteristics as 3145, but only 
0.15 per cent carbon. This is a case-hardening steel 
noted for its resistance to wear. 

Other machine tool builders use other alloy steels, 
some running as high as 3% per cent nickel. Each 
user has his own favorite materials. In most cases, 
where properly handled, little choice can be made from 
one to the other. All undoubtedly will do the work 
demanded of them. 


Special Gage Blocks 


When the Pratt & Whitney Works entered upon 
the manufacture of gage blocks considerable experi- 
mentation was done to determine the characteristics of 
the steel to be used and the treatment it was to receive. 
The first type, made of steel containing 1 per cent 
carbon and 1% per cent chromium, was tested for ac- 
curacy to 1 millionth of an inch and this test checked 
by the United States Bureau of Standards. In spite 
of the high carbon content, however, these gage blocks, 
when passed into service, were found too soft for the 
purpose and a great many of them came back. 

In the second group the carbon was raised to 1% 
per cent and the chromium reduced to the same per- 
centage. This resulted in a sufficiently hard material 
to satisfy the most exacting requirements. The prob- 
lem then came up of seasoning these blocks without 
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taking the long period of time previously used. As 
this is now done, the block is plunged into oil at 275 
deg. Fahr., held about 10 min., then plunged into kero- 
sene at 30 deg. below zero, held another 10 min., back 
into the oil again, then into the kerosene, and so on 
for about 60 of these alternations. The resulting 
material tests about 100 to 105 scleroscope, and not a 
single such block has been returned during the five 
years they have been produced and sent out into service. 

It was found easy to make these blocks with parallel 


NEW LINE OF TURRET LATHES 


Rigid Construction and Operating Conveniences 
Are Features—Ball Bearings Extensively Used 


Increased productive capacity and convenience of 
operation are stressed in connection with a new line 
of heavy, ball-bearing turret lathes, being placed on 
the market by the Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 

Two sizes of the machine are now in production, 
the 3L having 21-in. swing and 4%-in. and 5-in. bar 
capacity, and the 4L having 28-in. swing and either 
9-in., 10-in. or 12-in. bar capacity. In each size, two 
types are available, one with fixed-center turret and 
the other with cross-feeding turret, both types having 
the full-swing side carriage with square turret tool 
post. Either model is adapted for the general range 
of production work, and the cross feeding turret is 
especially useful for small lot production, railroad 
work, tool room and die work, as it permits the use of 
simple tooling and quick setups. Short, stiff tool hold- 
ers with forged tools may be used for facing and bor- 
ing. Features of the general design are, ball bear- 
ings on all shafts transmitting power, and ball thrust 
bearings for the main spindle and feed nuts; alloy- 
steel, heat-treated gears; multi-disk friction and brake; 
independent feeds to each carriage with unit assembly 
of feed mechanisms; rapid traverse for each carriage 
independent of the feeds; automatic-feed and traverse 
trips; micrometer dials with observation stops; double 
bevel turret clamp ring and index bolt operated by 
one lever; steel forged spindle with bronze bearing 
boxes tapered in housing for adjustment, and adjust- 
able from outside; and hinged motor mounting. 

The cast iron pan supporting the machine com- 
prises a series of chambers formed by ribs running 
transversely and lengthwise. The chambers next to 
the edge of the pan are covered with perforated sheet 
steel, and as the cutting lubricant falls from the tools 
upon these sheets, it is strained and drained back 
through the chambers to the central reservoir without 
accumulating in the pan. 

The bed of the machine is of heavy box section 
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surfaces; easy to meet the dimensions within an ex- 
ceedingly small fraction of an inch. The difficulty, 
however, was in getting a steel properly made and 
properly seasoned for the required stability. All of 
these blocks as sent out are certified as accurate to 
within 3 millionths of an inch. This result has been 
achieved in spite of the great reduction in price, which, 
at the beginning, carried the $1,000 or $1,200 of pre- 
vious types down to $550. The present price is about 
$300 for a complete set of 81 gage blocks. 


ribbed laterally every 12 in. with a center rib extend- 
ing up under the headstock. The ways are wide and 
flat, both front and back, with an under-cut way low 
down on the front for supporting the apron of the 
side carriage. The walls of the headstock have been 
carried well up above the spindle bearings and a plate 
on top presents a flat surface to receive the motor base. 
The motor base is hinged so as to swing back and 
give access to the headstock, without removing the 
motor. 

The 3L machine is driven by a 15-hp., 1200-r.p.m. 
motor which is belted to an 18-in. pulley provided with 
an outboard ball bearing and inclosed for safety. A 
25-hp. motor is recommended for the 4L machine. On 
this machine the motor pulley, as well as the drive 
pulley, is supported by outboard ball bearings located 
in the surrounding housing. Sixty-three large ball 
bearings are used in each machine. 

The arrangement of the headstock may be noted 
from the accompanying close-up illustration. The drive 
shaft and intermediate shaft are carried in annular ball 
bearings, and the spindle is held in bronze sleeve bear- 
ings tapered on the outside for adjustment. The collars 
for adjusting the tapered spindle bearings have gear 
teeth cut on their circumferences, and the wrench pro- 
vided carries a gear segment on one end. This segment 
is cut about a hole as a center, into which a sliding pin, 
held in a boss on the front of the headstock, is inserted 
and acts as a fulcrum in adjusting the bearing for 
high speed work or heavy cuts. This adjustment is 
made from the front without raising the headstock 
cover. The spindle thrust is taken on a large ball bear- 
ing located just back of the chuck gear. 

The multi-disk friction on the back shaft is double 
and is thrown to either side when starting, depending 
on the speed desired, and when it stands in neutral 
the multi-disk brake is engaged. Both clutch and brake 
are made up of alternate disks of soft steel and phos- 
phor bronze. Eight speed changes ranging from 8 to 
257 r.p.m. are available. Headstock mechanism op- 
erates in a bath of oil, and a special oil well supplies 
the front spindle bearings. 

The chuck gear is keyed to the spindle flange, while 
the spindle itself has a threaded nose for receiving 





The Machine Is Built in Two Sizes, the No. 4L Being Shown Above. 


either 9, 10 or 11 in. 


The swing is 28 in. and the bar capacity 


In each size two types are available, one with fixed-center turret and the other with cross- 


feeding turret 
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various types of chucks and fixtures, this nose having 
a taper back of the thread for centralizing the fixtures 
or chucks and allowing them to be attached with a 
metal to metal fit. 

The feed train is carried from the spindle on a 
series of ball-bearing shafts down to the feed shaft. 
A separate lead screw is provided for each carriage, 
which revolves only when driven by the rapid traverse 
mechanism. When the carriage is feeding, the lead 
screw stands still and the feed shaft, through a ball- 
bearing gear train in the apron, rotates the nut about 
the lead screw. When the rapid traverse is engaged, 
the lead screw runs ahead of, or in the opposite di- 
rection to, the feed, which is still operative at the end 
of the traverse unless disengaged. Eight reversible 
feed changes are provided in each apron, and addi- 
tional feeds may be secured by pick-off gears in the 
headstock end. Feeds from 1/256 in. to 1/2 in. per 





and all 


revolution, 
through one set of change gears, and special change 
gears may be provided when required. The hand wheels 
on both carriages are so geared to the lead screw nut 
through a differential gear that one revolution of the 


standard threads, are secured 


hand wheel moves the carriage 1 in. When thread 
chasing, the wheel is locked by a plunger pin which 
facilitates catching the thread at each pass. An ob- 
servation dial for the longitudinal feed is located on 
each carriage, graduated and geared to show 7 in. 
of circumferential movement for each 1 in. of earriage 
travel, and several adjustable clips are provided on 
the beveled circumference to act as observation stops. 
In addition, both carriages are equipped with automatic 
feed trips and the tool-post, cross-feed dial is gradu- 
ated in thousandths. 

The two aprons are duplicates as to internal parts, 
and the several sub-assemblies of parts may be re- 
moved as units by removing end plates or front plates. 
The lubrication of the differential gear is from a cen- 
tral reservoir in each apron. 

The rapid traverse is at the rate of 40 ft. per min. 
for each carriage independent of the feeds, and the 
pilot wheel on the turret carriage is automatically 
locked against rotating when the rapid traverse is en- 
gaged. The rapid traverse mechanism is mounted as 
a unit in the rear of the headstock, and is belt driven 
direct from the drive pulley. 

Four automatic longitudinal trips are provided for 
the tool post carriage, six longitudinal trips for the 
turret carriage, and automatic trips for the cross feed 
are provided. The stop rod for the longitudinal feed 
of the square turret is graduated in inches and 
mounted on an arm that can be swung out of the way 
when it is desired to have the square turret side of the 
carriage pass the chuck. 

The base of the hexagon turret has a beveled flange 
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with a 12-in. deg. taper corresponding to a similar 
taper on the top of the carriage slide. The two sec- 
tions of the clamp ring are beveled internally to match, 
and are drawn together by an eccentric and lever hav- 
ing a mechanical advantage of 80 to 1, thus holding 
the turret securely against turning or lifting. The 
usual index bolt for positioning is provided. 

The six turret stop screws are arranged in groups 
of three in separate heads. Each head can be moved 
quickly by withdrawing the pin that positions it in one 
of a row of holes 1 in. apart, and fine adjustment of 
each stop is obtained by screwing it through the head. 
Coarse adjustment is made rapid by backing out a 
hollow head set screw, to which is attached a segment 
of a nut, thus permitting the stop to be slid through 
to approximately the point desired. 

The taper attachment is of large proportions, and 
is attached to the rear of the bed. Heavy steel-body 
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Cross-Feeding Turret Tooled for Machining a 
Friction Is Shown at Left; Also the Full Swing 


Side Carriage and Taper Attachment. The ar- 
rangement of the headstock may be noted above 
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three-jaw geared scroll chucks are regularly furnished, 
but four-jaw independent chucks, air operated chucks 
or collet chucks are available. The bar feed can be 
furnished, and on the larger machine a power angular 
feed to the square turret tool post for angles beyond 
the reach of the taper attachment. 

The net weight of the 21l-in. machine is approxi- 
mately 11,000 lb., and of the 28-in. machine, 19,000 
Ib. 


International Standardizing Body May 
Be Set Up 


A strong movement for the formation of an inter- 
national body to develop and perfect industrial stand- 
ards is now under way in a series of discussions being 
held in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. The immediate stimu- 
lus to this effort at getting together arises out of sev- 
eral international undertakings of basic importance, 
the majority of which are in the mechanical industries. 

Examples are the standardization, on a national 
scale, of ball bearings (now in large measure an accom- 
plished fact); harmonizing European and American 
screw thread systems, upon which interchange and re- 
placement of bolts, nuts and other threaded parts de- 
pend; unifying specifications for zinc; and standard- 
ization of gaging methods and limits and fits necessary 
to interchangeable manufacture and mass production 
generally. 

C. E. Skinner, chairman American Enginering 
Standards Committee, is chairman of the conference. 
Delegates are present from Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 
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INCLINED RAIL DRILL 


Machine with Spindles at 15 Deg. Eliminates 
Turning of Rails for Drilling Operation 


An inclined rail drill arranged to eliminate difficult 
handling of rails for the drilling operation has been 
added to the line of reclamation equipment offered by 
Josevh T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Sixteenth and Rockwell 





The Machine May Be Equipped With Two or 

Three Spindles, Which Are Inclined as Shown. 

The spindles are controlled by the .capstan hand 
wheel 


Streets, Chicago. With this machine the rails can be 
passed through the friction saw and drills without 
having to turn them from their starting position. 

The frame of the machine is heavy and of one piece. 
The drill heads are clamped rigidly to the horizontal 
rail, as shown, which is inclined at an angle of 15 deg. 
and which extends across the full width of the upper 
portion of the frame. The speed and feed boxes are 
bolted to the left-hand spindle head which is perma- 
nently fastened to the rail by clamps and dowel pins. 
The motor is carried on a bracket on the rear of the 
frame, a 7% hp. motor being usually used for a two 
spindle unit, and a 10 hp. motor for three spindles. 
The coolant tank and pump are located inside of the 
frame and provision is made for returning coolant to 
the tank. The rail is held in place while being drilled 
by a vise jaw which is operated from the front of the 
machine. The vise is adjustable to accommodate rails 
from 40 lb. up to the largest section. When the vise 
is adjusted for a certain setting it is locked in position 
by a large thrust screw and four Tee bolts. 

In operating the machine, the rail is moved into the 
vise against a stop and clamped for drilling. The drills 
are then brought rapidly to the rail by means of the 
capstan hand wheel at the front of the machine. As 
the drills touch the rail the feed is engaged by a slight 
turn of the hand wheel in the same direction. When 
the drilling operation is completed an automatic stop 
disengages the feed, whereupon the drills are returned 
by hand. The feed can be disengaged at any point 
of the drilling operation by turning the capstan wheel 
in the opposite, or counterclockwise, direction. The 
clutch used for engaging and disengaging the feed is 
of the friction cone type. 

The spindle bearings are of bronze and are carried 
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in a heavy long sleeve. The thrust is taken by a ball 
thrust bearing located between the bottom of the sleeve 
and an integral collar on the end of the spindle. The 
nose of the spindle is 3 in. in diameter and has five 
Acme threads per inch to receive the clamping collet 
of the chuck. The chuck is part of the spindle, the drill 
bit being held close to the spindle bearing to eliminate 
overhang. 

Two spindle speeds, 110 and 150 r.p.m. and three 
feeds, 0.0082, 0.0107 and 0.0139 in., are provided. 
Speeds are changed by interchanging the gears on the 
horizontal shafts. The change of feed is made in the 
same manner, an extra set of gears being furnished 
for the third feed. 

The drive of the machine is simple, only six gears 
being used between the initial drive shaft and the spin- 
dle. The drive from the motor to the initial shaft is by 
means of silent chain. Spur gears transmit the power 
from the initial drive shaft to the secondary shaft and 
the final drive to the spindle is through herringbone 
gears. All bearings are provided with removable 
bronze bushings and adequate provision has been made 
for lubrication. 

The floor space occupied by the machine is 52 x 70 
in. The height is 89% in., overall. 


New Lineshaft Bearing 


A new split lineshaft bearing having a narrow cen- 
ter section and designed to fit all makes of hangers is 
being placed on the market by the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J. 

The new box, here illustrated, is of dumbell shape, 
with twin split roller assemblies mounted at either end. 
The center section, which is free from bearing surface, 
is narrowed down to average plain bearing dimensions, 
to fit hangers with the narrowest frame openings. The 
bearing element is made up in the new-series type re- 
cently adopted by the company for its high duty bear- 
ings. The bars through each roller are said to main- 
tain equal spacing and alinement and form a strong 
cage or retainer for the rollers. The box is built in 
two sections, the lower part forming two-thirds, and 
the top, one-third, this design being intended to bring 
the machined joint well above the oil level and to pre- 
vent oil leakage. Tightening four bolts seals the sec- 





Split Lineshaft 
Section and Roller Bearing Assemblies Mounted 
at Both Ends 


Bearing With Narrow Center 


tions around a shaft. 
prevent improper fitting. 

Ease of installation is emphasized, it being claimed 
that the bearing can be installed in less than 10 min. 
and while the shaft is turning. The practice of apply- 
ing the bearings with the shaft turning is not, how- 
ever, generally recommended by the company. 

One filling of lubricant every 3 or 4 months is the 
only attention required. Five sizes, 17-16, 115-16, 
2 3-16, 27-16 and 215-16 in. are at present available. 


The bosses are staggered to 


In THE IRON AGE of April 22, in the paragraph on 
page 1140, relating to the National Committee on 
Metals Utilization the capital letter A was inadvertent- 
ly inserted after the word committee. 
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Pneumatic Forging Hammer with 
Improved Features 


Sensitive control is among the features of an im- 
proved pneumatic forging hammer being placed on the 
market by Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. The 
machine, the invention of R. E. Bates, is available in 
six sizes for working stock ranging from 2% to 8 in. 
square. 

The machine is motor-driven and is self-contained. 
Close control, by means of foot treadle is provided, 
light, medium or hard blows being obtainable as de- 
sired. The machine is arranged so that the operator 





Convenience of Operation, Minimum Number 
and Accessibility of Parts Are General Fea- 
tures Stressed by the Makers 


can stand close to the anvil and have unobstructed view 
of the work, as well as of the ram and dies, which is 
stressed as permitting the hammer to be manipulated 
with precision. 

When the treadle is released the ram lifts to the 
upper end of the stroke and is held suspended as long 
as the compressor continues running in the idling 
position. The downward stroke of the ram is pro- 
duced by the compressed air injected into the upper 
end of the ram cylinder and the force of the blow is 
augmented by the vacuum created underneath the ram 
piston as well as by the compression produced in the 
top of the compression chamber by the previous up- 
ward stroke of the ram. A relief valve, with hand 
lever control, is also provided so that the compressor 
may be opened instantly in case the hammer is to re- 
main idle for a short time. When the hammer is to be 
idle for a longer period the motor is cut off or the belt 
thrown onto the loose pulley. 

Convenience of operation, minimum number and ac- 
cessibility of parts are also features stressed by the 
makers. There is only one controlling valve of the 
rotary type. The frame and the base of the hammer 
are cast in one piece. The anvil is of gray ircn. The 
lower die bolster or cap is of steel and is keyed in a 
diagonal position to permit working long bars either 
way of the dies. The method by which the upper die 
head is attached to the lower end of the ram is em- 
phasized, it being arranged so that it is held solidly, is 
readily removable, and there are no small parts to 
break or work loose. 

The ram consists of a long heavy solid bar, is full 
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size the entire length and takes the force of the blow 
directly. It is guided both in the upper and lower 
cylinder heads which are far enough apart to permit 
of maximum length of guide as well as stroke. The 
piston head is forged integral with the body of the ram 
and it is claimed that there is no possibility of side 
pressure from the piston against the cylinder. The two 
sides of the ram are flattened at the upper end where 
they pass through the cylinder head, to prevent rota- 
tion of the dies. 

The motor is mounted directly above the driv- 
ing shaft and the drive is through a steel cut gear and 
Bakelite pinion, or by belt with tightener, as preferred. 
Tight and loose pulleys are provided with the belt 
drive to belt directly to line shaft. Separate counter- 
shaft with tight and loose pulleys may also be used. 
Five hp. is required for the smallest hammer and a 40 
hp. for the largest. 

The weight of the ram, upper die and shoe, for the 
smallest and largest machines, respectively, is 100 lb. 
and 1200 lb. The blows per min. are 215 and 115 for 
the smallest and largest machines, and the approximate 
net weight of these machines is 4000 lb. and 32,000 Ib., 
respectively. 


Electrically-Operated Die Stock 


An electrically-operated die stock for threading 3/8, 
1/2, and 3/4 in. pipe, developed by the Oster Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, is here shown. 

The die head is actuated by a fully inclosed, uni- 
versal motor arranged for operating from a lamp 
socket. An aluminum alloy housing covers the gear 
reduction from the motor to the die head. 

The tool, which weighs less than 35 lbs., is placed 
on the end of a length of pipe the same as when 
threading the pipe by hand. It is centered by means 
of a universal chuck instead of loose bushings, which 
is claimed to permit proper alinement without loss 
of time, and also to eliminate filing of the burr off the 
the thread before the tool can be placed on the pipe. 


The Die Head Is 
Driven by a Uni- 
versal Motor In- 
closed Within the 
Housing. The tool 
is placed on the 
end of the pipe, 
as when thread- 
ing by hand, and 
iscentered by 
means of a uni- 
versal chuck 





A separate die head is furnished for each size of pipe. 
Change from one size of die head to another is made 
simply by pulling out a pawl which holds the die head 
to the rotating sleeve, thus disengaging the head from 
the sleeve and allowing another to be inserted in its 
place. The dies, however, are fully adjustable, so that 
over and under size threads may be cut. 

The operating switch is located conveniently at the 
top of the tool, under the fingers of the operator, A 
quarter turn of this switch serves to start the die head 
cutting and another quarter turn stops the motor, 
while a further quarter turn reverses it and backs the 
dies off the thread. 
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New Tools 





TURRET LATHE TOOLING 


Three New Devices Designed to Permit Multiple 
and Combined Cuts 


A vertical slide tool, a turret slide support, and 
multiple cutter head have been added to the line of 
tools available for the No. 4 and No. 6 turret lathes 
of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 

These tools, part of the new line developed by the 
engineers of the Warner & Swasey company, have 
been designed to provide rigidity and to make possible 
multiple and combined cuts. They are made on the 
quantity basis, which is emphasized by the makers as 
keeping the cost of their manufacture low and thus 
widening the field of their use in the general metal 
working industry. 

The vertical slide tool, shown at the left in the ac- 
companying illustrations, is a rigid turret tool for re- 
cessing, back facing, boring, chamfering and similar 
operations. The slide proper is provided with a large 
micrometer dial to permit of quick and accurate re- 
setting. Clips are provided so that they can be placed 
on any of these indications for resetting purposes. 
Forged cutters may be quickly set by the use of the 
split bushing, and the two holding set screws at right 
angles to each other assure proper bearing surfaces 
for the cutters. By removing the split bushing, bor- 
ing bars can be used. 

The tool can be used for heavy cuts and also for 
cuts of large diameter. A taper gib compensates for 
wear and serves to increase rigidity; a binder screw 
rigidly clamps the slide. 

The turret slide support is shown in the center 
illustration. This support is useful when it is neces- 
sary to have an extreme overhang of the slide, as is 
usually required for heavy cuts, interrupted cuts, or 
on long work where it is not possible to use any kind of 
piloting. It is arranged for clamping on the bed be- 
tween the cross slide and the turret unit. It provides 
extreme rigidity when it is necessary to have the slide 
extend a considerable distance. This allows coarser 
feeding and gives the turret slide additional rigidity 
when it has to project out a considerable distance. 
Both vertical and horizontal adjustments are provided 
to permit accurate setting in relation to the turret 
slide to compensate for wear. 

This support may be used with the vertical slide 
tool, previously described, when overhead piloting can- 
not be resorted to, and where the overhang of the tur- 
ret slide is rather extreme. 

This multiple cutter head, shown in the right-hand 
illustration, may be used for turning, facing, cham- 
fering and boring operations at the same time that the 
cross slide is also cutting. The vertical construction 
avoids interference of the cross slide. Inexpensive 
forged cutters may be used, and are held in the vertical 
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The Vertical Slide Tool at 
Left; the Turret Slide Sup- 
port Above; and the Multiple 
Cutter Head, at Right, Are 
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slide by the various combinations of set screws so that 
each cutter may be set and adjusted independently. 

The tool is made from a steel casting and is of 
rigid design. A series of tie screws and bushings is 
provided which prevents the sides from springing apart 
when the forged cutters are clamped in place. These 
can be shifted to the various holes to allow for any num- 
ber of positions that.are necessary for locating the 
cutters. A rocker bushing provided for the center hole 
permits the use of square shanked forged boring cut- 
ters. The four: holding set screws provided at right 
angles to each other provide substantial bearing sur- 
faces for holding the cutters. 


Grease Tubes for Lubricating Motors 


Economy and convenience are claimed for the tube 
method of lubricating ball bearing motors, recently an- 
nounced by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. In this 
method grease is furnished in collapsible tubes, each 
containing enough grease for a year’s requirements. 
After flushing out the old grease with kerosene, the 
new grease is squeezed from the tube directly into the 
bearing. Four sizes of tubes are available for as many 
sizes of bearings. 

Among the advantages claimed for the tube method 
of greasing is that it assures the use of the kind of 
grease best adapted for the ball-bearing. It is said to 
be of the proper adhesiveness to cling to the balls; 
maintaining its consistency through normal tempera- 
tures without being too stiff when starting in the cold, 


The Collapsible 
Tubes Contain 
Sufficient Grease 
for a Year’s Re- 
quirements. The 
grease is squeezed 
directly into the 
bearing 





or melting and flowing out of the bearing when running 
‘at full load. 

It is free from gritty or corrosive constituents, and 
the method of application prevents dirt or other in- 
jurious material from getting into the bearing. It is 
further pointed out that only the plug of the housing 
is removed and that grease is not wasted or smeared 
outside of the housing and no wiping is needed. 











European Markets Marking Time 


British Coal Problem and Continental Exchange Rates 
Hamper Activity in Iron and Steel 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 26. 


te HE iron and steel markets are awaiting developments 
in the coal situation, which is still uncertain. Pig 
iron buyers and sellers are not inclined to commit them- 
selves, although some doniestic users have contracted 
for deliveries to the end of the year. Current produc- 
tion of Cleveland iron is going directly into consump- 
tion and prices are consequently firm. Hematite prices 
are easy, with both domestic and export demand dull. 
Foreign ore is quiet. Bilbao Rubio is nominally 21s. 
to 21s. 3d. c.if. Tees. 

Finished steel continues quiet as a result of the un- 
certain coal outlook, some export buyers preferring to 
place orders with Continental works in anticipation of 
a stoppage here. British companies have placed a 
6100-ton oil tanker with Palmers Shipbuilding & Iron 
Co., Ltd., Jarrow-on-Tyne, and two 10,000-ton tank 


FRENCH TAXES INCREASE COSTS 





Prices Might Be Advanced but Foreign Compe- 
tition Is Keen and Mill Bookings 
Are Not Large 


PARIS, FRANCE, April 8.—Passage of the financial 
bills that have been before parliament for some time 
has enabled French producers to begin figuring their 
costs on the new basis of heavier taxation. The value 
of the franc continues low, which is considered satis- 
factory by French sellers, in view of the adverse effect 
a rise in exchange would exercise upon export trade. 

The proposed agreement between German and 
French producers of pig iron is still unconcluded. 
German makers offered to sign a provisional agreement 
to be effective for six months, but the French producers 
of steel who had not yet agreed among themselves re- 
quested delay on the pig iron agreement until they 
were able to enter into the arrangement. In the mean- 
time, the German producers have concluded te postpone 
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ships with Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Walls- 
end-on-Tyne. 

Tin plate is quiet, with some inquiry including oil 
can sizes for Japan [About 29,500 boxes of Nippon Oil 
Co. order will be placed in England.—Editor.] but little 
business is developing because of the uncertain coal 
situation. Welsh makers are preparing to operate their 
finishing departments only to clear off orders booked 
for early deliveries. Galvanized sheets are quiet. Jap- 
anese specification thin black sheets have been reduced 
to £13 10s. to £14 in the hope of attracting a few orders. 

Continental markets are dull and very little business 
is being transacted. Prices generally are easier. Euro- 
pean rail makers will reopen negotiations in Paris on 
Tuesday. German syndicates are expected to main- 
tain the present prices and selling conditions for May, 
with steel production continuing at 65 per cent. On 
March 31 there were 79 furnaces in blast in Germany, 
out of a total of 208. 


action until the Treaty of Commerce between Germany 
and France, which has been pending for about two 
years, is signed by the two governments. 

Pig Iron.—Although two furnaces were blown out 
early in the month the February production of pig iron 
was 25,200 tons, compared with 24,600 tons in January. 
Phosphoric foundry iron is unchanged, but when the 
new costs based on the higher taxes are applied to the 
price an advance is expected. In some quarters a rise 
from the present quotation of 407.50 fr. per ton to 
415 fr. per ton is predicted. Available supplies for 
export are small and prices firm at about 375 Belgian 
francs per ton. Revision by the International Pig Iron 
Association, which includes French, Belgian and Lux- 
emburg producers, is expected for May and an increase 
of about 10 Belgian francs per ton is believed probable. 
Basic iron is quoted at £2 18s. to £3 per ton ($14.09 to 
$14.58), f.o.b. Antwerp. There is no change in the 
price of hematite. 

Ferroalloys.—While the price of ferrosilicon is un- 
changed, the differentials for silicon content have been 
altered. For every 1 per cent of silicon more or less 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, del’d... £0 184s. $4.50 
Bilbao Rubio orey... 1 1% 5.22 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 3 12% and £3 13s.* 17.62 and $17.74* 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy.. 310 and 3 10%* 17.0land 17.13* 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy.. 3 9 and 3 9%* 16.77and 16.88* 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 3 8 and 3 8%* 16.52and 16.65* 
Cleveland basic ..... 310 and 3 10%* 17.0land 17.13* 
East Coast mixed.... 3 16% to 3 17 18.59 to 18.71 
East Coast hematite.. 3 16 to 3 16% 18.46 to 18.58 
Ferromanganese 15 0 72.90 
*Ferromanganese 14 0 68.04 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.. 6 15 to 7 5 32.80 to 35.24 
a Re ae 6 0 to 7 10 29.16 to 36.45 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh ...... 6 5 30.38 
Tin plates, base box.. 0 19 to 019% 4.62 to 4.73 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ..... 13 10 to14 0 65.60 to 68.04 

C. per Lb. 

BD DONORS: og occas. a to 7 10 1.52 to 1.62 
Boiler plates ....... 9 0 toll 0 1.95 to 2.39 
Se wits nets ak bade . - to 7 15 1.57 to 1.68 
BO ae 6 10 to 7 0 1.41 to 1.51 
er ere ee 6 5 to 6 15 1.35 to 1.46 
Round bars, % to 3 in 712% to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.77 
Steel hoops ....-.s. 10 10 andill 0* 2.28 and 2.39* 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 0 toll 5 2.38 to 2.44 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage. 15 5 to15 10 3.30 to 3.36 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

ee eee eee 18 0 3.91 


*Export price. 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 





Continental Prices, All F. O. 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 


B. Channel Ports 


eee a te $15.80 
aa 3 56 15.80 
Luxemburg ....... 3 5 15.80 
Basic pig iron:(a) 
OS SS 3 0 14.58 
TS 5 aba mse 6 3 (0 14.58 
Luxemburg ....... 3 (0 14.58 
RRR ee 0 18 4.37 
Billets: 
PD <'cled ows « a 4 7 to £4 10s. 21.26 to $21.87 
a Se 4 7 to 10 21.26 to 21.87 
Merchant bars: Cc. per Lb. 
a ee 5 1% to 5 6 1.12 to 1.15 
Luxemburg ....... 5 1% to 5 6 1.12 to 1.15 
a We wea: bum 5 1% to 5 6 1.12 to 1.15 
Joists (beams): 
SN <n bin soe ne 415% to 4 16 1.05 to 1.06 
Luxemburg ....... 415% to 4 16 1.05 to 1.06 
WUD sedecevcnss 415% to 4 16 1.05 to 1.06 
Angles: 
PE cine 6 0 as 5 2 to 5 4 1.12 to 1.15 
1,-in. plates: 
NN sin, wl wie 5 17 to 6 1 1.29 to 1.33 
EE i e'e6% «4x0 5 17 to 6 1 1.29 to 1.33 
f#s-in. ship plates: 
OO OE 5 7% to 5 10 1.18 to 1.21 
Luxemburg ....... 5 7% to 5 10 1.18 to 1.21 
Sheets, heavy: E 
ER  welse kee 6 « 6 3 to 6 4 1.35 to 1.37 
NN a sis we 5.3 to 6 4 1.35 to 1.37 





(a) Nominal. 
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than standard, 20 fr. instead of the former price of 12 
fr. will be added or deducted. The differentials on 
silicomanganese have been increased from 12 fr. to 
15 fr., and the base price has been increased 50 fr. per 
ton. 

Semi-Finished Material—The daily production of 
ingots increased in February to 22,500 tons from 21,300 
tons in January. While domestic prices are being held 
quite firmly, there being but small available stocks, 
demand continues small. A slight increase in domestic 
inquiry for blooms is reported but the price is un- 
changed. Blooms for export are weaker, with the top 
of the present market about £3 19s. per metric ton 
($19.20), f.o.b. Antwerp. Billets are scarce and the 
price fairly firm at £4 6s. to £4 6s. 6d. per ton ($20.90 
to $21), f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Finished Material.—Some sizable inquiries have ap- 
peared in the past few days and the market is mod- 
erately firm, with mills offering about three months’ 
delivery on some products. Beams are slightly easier, 
with domestic prices ranging from 660 to 690 fr. per 
ton. On export sales mills are resisting rather suc- 
cessfully the efforts of buyers to secure lower prices. 
The current quotation on beams for export is £4 15s. 
to £4 16s. per metric ton ($23.08 to $23.33), f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. On other products the export market is weak, 
with Belgium and Luxemburg and some Lorraine mills 
quoting lower prices, in some instances as low as £5 
10s. ($26.73) per metric ton. German mills are main- 
taining £5 16s. ($28.18) per metric ton. Angles are 
quoted at £5 to £5 1s. ($24.30 to $24.43) per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Wire Rods.—The domestic market continues un- 
changed at 740 to 780 fr. per metric ton, but export 
prices are weaker, with No. 20 gage quoted at £5 10s. 
($26.73) per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 


JAPAN BUYS TIN PLATE 


Company Buys 56,000 Boxes—Rails for 
Manchuria—German Mill Quotes Can- 
ada on Girder Rails 


New York, April 27.—Among the current inquiries 
from Japan is a call for bids from the South Man- 
churia Railway Co. for 75 miles of 65-lb. rails and 
accessories. Most of the rail business of this road has 
been placed with Continental mills in the past two 
years. Should the European makers adhere strictly 
to the new basis of £6 per metric ton (about $29) 
f.o.b. Antwerp, which Was established upon the for- 
mation of the International Rail Makers’ Association, 
American mills might have some opportunity of secur- 
ing the business. Exporters to Japan have recently 
been asking for quotations on 21 miles of 60-lb. rails, 
also for use in Manchuria. 

The tin plate for the Nippon Oil Co. was placed 
with Iwai & Co., New York, and Mitsui & Co., London, 
the former receiving about 29,500 boxes and the latter 
about 27,500 boxes. While Mitsui & Co. bid on Welsh 
tin plate, it is not known whether Iwai & Co. will 
furnish Welsh or American. Prices on light gage black 
sheets are low in Japan, and with American makers 
quoting about $82 per ton, c.if. Japanese port, no 
business is expected to result. In addition, the fur- 
ther softening of British sheet prices has exercised a 
demoralizing effect on the Japanese domestic market, 
United Kingdom makers having reduced quotations 
to as low as $77 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, in some instances. 

Importers of steel in New York report an active 
business in small lots of reinforcing bars, structural 
material and nails. Foreign quotations on nails seem 
to range from about $2.50 per 100-lb. keg, c.i.f., duty 
paid, offered by agents of Belgian mills, to about 
$2.85 per 100-lb. keg, c.i.f., duty paid, quoted by Ger- 
man sellers. Reinforcing bars range from about 1.75c. 
per lb. for structural grade, Bessemer steel, to 1.90c. 
or 1.95c. per lb. base, on open-hearth quality. Struc- 
tural steel prices are about 1.65c. per lb., base, c.i.f., 
duty paid. 

American open-hearth girder rails recently met the 
competition of the German product on about 400 tons 
for Toronto. The quotation of the German mill on 
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open-hearth quality was about $58 per ton, delivered, 
but award was made to the American bidder at about 
$56 per ton, delivered. Deducting freight rates and 
other charges, it would appear that much less than 
the usually accepted differential of $9 per ton between 
standard rails and girder sections obtained. 


BELGIAN PRICES DECLINE 


Buyers Demand Lower Quotations as Franc 
Rises—French Competition Increases 
—Pig Iron Firm 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, April 10.—The steel markets 
are in an unstable condition with prices softening 
despite the efforts of mills to prevent further reduc- 
tions. Much of the present confusion is contributed 
by the sudden and violent fluctuations of exchange, and 
the recent rise in value of the Belgian franc has exer- 
cised its effect on business. Buyers and prospective 
purchasers are largely exporters and they are making 
determined efforts to secure lower prices from the 
makers, believing on a basis of recent reports that 
mills are in many instances running out of tonnage. 

Domestic busitess is quiet, the rapid fluctuations 
of exchange influencing buyers to refrain from buying 
as long as possible. While the recent recovery of the 
franc has resulted in a slight decline of prices to 
domestic users, the entire lack of stability in the 
market is responsible for strong pressure for “still 
further reductions. 

Pig Iron.—Prices are being maintained, assisted by 
a good domestic and export demand and the agreement 
under which producers are operating. The lowest price 
on foundry iron to domestic consumers is about 400 fr. 
per metric ton, delivered, and the export price is about 
£3 5s. per metric ton ($15.95), f.o.b. Antwerp. Medium 
phosphorus foundry is quoted at £3 12s. per metric ton 
($17.65), f.0.b. Antwerp, which is apparently considera- 
bly higher than the German price. Bessemer hematite 
is quoted at about $18.10 per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, 
and the British price of £4 to £4 2s. per ton ($19.45 to 
$19.90), c.i.f. Antwerp, is too high to interest Belgian 
consumers. French hematite, however, is quoted as 
low as £3 10s. ($17) per ton, lower than the Belgian 
foundry iron price. Dutch medium-phosphorus foun- 
dry has been sold as low as £3 17s. ($18.70) per metric 
ton, delivered consumer’s works. 

Semi-Finished Material—The market continues 
weak and with buyers offering lower prices each time 
they enter the market, some mills are temporarily re- 
fraining from quoting. Thomas grade billets are ap- 
parently about £4 6s. per metric ton ($21.05), f.o.b. 
Antwerp. Slabs of Thomas grade are about £4 10s. per 
metric ton ($22.05), f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Finished Material.—The recent recovery of the Bel- 
gian franc has disorganized the market as completely 
as recent periods of sudden depreciation. The volume 
of transactions is small and buyers for export are press- 
ing for lower quotations, partly because of the belief 
that most mills are running out of backlogs and partly 
to meet increased foreign competition at low prices. 
Both French and Belgian mills are offering concessions 
to secure much-needed business. Bars are weak and 
despite efforts of makers to advance the market from 
£5 2s. to £5 3s. per metric ton, the price under pressure 
of export buyers has declined to £5 1s. ($24.42), and 
even as low as £5 ($24.30) per ton. These lower prices 
are explained by the weakness of French mills, who 
are becoming more serious as competitors for export 
business than German sellers. Both French and Ger- 
man mills are quoting lower prices on beams than Bel- 
gian sellers have been able to meet, the latter main- 
taining about $23.30 per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, which is 
too high for export business. Wire rods are about 
$28.20 per ton, and reinforcing bars are about $27.45 
per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Sheets.—F luctuation of exchange and lack of de- 
mand render establishment of the market difficult. 
German competition continues strong. Belgian mills 
quote light gage Thomas sheets at about $40.45 per 
ton and medium gages at $35.55, f.o.b. Antwerp. 








Exports Higher; Imports Lower 


Heavy Gains in Exports to Japan of Rails, Black 


Sheets and Tin Plate—Five Countries Closely 
Grouped in Import Tonnages 
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nels and Their Combustion Robert T. stokers and furnaces; those portions regarding 
D heated air being especially valuable. Powdered 
McGraw take ip an interesting and well illustrated s« 
el oil is considered at length. Chapter XVII tak 
irnace efficiency. 
Producer gas—which is made in about 11,00‘ 
a a jucers in this country, over half being in the ste 
lustry, which latter gasifies about 15,000,000 tor 
; e 4 oal a year—occuples Chapter XVIII. There is 
“ 2 lent summary of the precautions necessary fo 
eve ient producer operation. Blue water-gas and 
= vuretted water-gas are given considerable prominer 
the former being mentioned incidentally in conn 
with its use as raw material for such chemicals as 
5 = ilcohol (methanol) and fuel for automobiles. 
poo aan What the authors term the “carburation”’ of 
Reet natal which the reviewer would prefer to call its destr 
ce : distillation, takes up Chapter XX, which goes 
; . . horoughly into the question of changes of comp: 
; iring this process. These changes are well illustr: 
a representation (Fig. 254) of a model by | 
ynstructed by combining the hourly volume and 
EO! are! orific value curves so that the length represents 
us ice king time, the height the rate of gas evolutior 
wees See the width the heating value. In the case shown : 
os: ent of the total gaseous thermal yield is produc: 
$3 e first 10 min.; later, methane and other rich hy 
ou irbons form but a small percentage of the gases, w 
aasreat Inter ae last there is little but hydrogen produced. 
ee eee Table CXLVI compares the productions from his 
Cnly Mixing tne tumps and om nd low temperature “carbonization.” The prospect of 
, id exhaustion of som »w-temperature distillation becoming common is bas¢ 
on of a chapter to such’ on the depletion of our best anthracite seams, and th¢ 
isuilled. Some iscovery of new fields for the application of low-tem 
yeneral reader, and to most erature tars and oils; and the process may be of us 
dai fuel, an en ulsion of pow the gas companies when oil gets too dear to rende: 
- . , developed by the Submarin: profitable to use it for enrichment. Very little space 
riy he It s to he 7 . : ie 7 
levoted to low-temperature plants, in view of thé 
a = t that the present plants and processes will prol 
on be obsolete. 
Vill , nemistry 0! MOEsOR See Altogether, this book should be a standard wor! 
nN lealing Witt ne most vita erence for some time to come. 
n—th¢ pe . neat developed RoBERT GRIMSHAW 
erhne ind rapidity of the combustior aes 
ing up the eight principal chemical rea 
frequentiv encountered Ferrous Metals. By M. S. Birkett, of the Nati 


7 Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. Pag: 
165, 742 x 10 in. Published for the Federation 


tentn chapter takes up combustion Calculat 


e tough reading to many, if it were not re! : 
ier by the method of indicating the steps ir British Industries as one of the “Resources of 
bal Empire” series by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8 Bouver 


Walker, Lewis and McAdams; first indicating th Street, E. C., London, England. Price, 21s. 
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iaracter of the factor used. As the calcula ne book all of the essential information regarding t! 
are broken down into simple steps, the reader wil production of iron and steel in the British Empire, 1 
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44 inclu ive appear complicated that they ar ther related information, this book may be highl; 
‘ nost Si ton tn nended. In 165 pages it has been impossible t 
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val 1 fuel ated uU 0 great detail, but the reader will be surpris¢ 
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minions is taken up, and the information pertaining t 
the growth of the industry in India may have particular 
interest for some American readers in view of the lar 
pig iron imports from that country. 

Pig iron, wrought iron, forgings, heavy 


ngs, tin plates, sheets, wire, shipbuilding mater 





structural steel, hoops and strips, rails, tires ar x 
fe re dealt with in separate chapters and thers 
; the way of specialized data for those inter¢ 
se products alone. 
Future of British Industry 
What of the future of the British iron and steel in- 
lustry? is the question asked in conclusion. The 
:uthor’s answer to this is in part as follow 
“Great Britain, the pioneer in the iron and sti 
dustry, found itself surpassed in production by the 
United States in 1890 and by Germany some year 
later. The supremacy of the United States can hardly 
expect to be challenged, but the changes due f 
¥ peace treaty place Great Britain, France and Germany 
n the position of competitors for the second place. Thi 
sition was attained by Great Britain in 1923 owing 
) a special combination of circumstances, and the qui 


on arises as to how it may be maintained 

“The United Kingdom and the United States 
an increased surplus for export, but whether the Unit 
States will build up an export trade commensurate w 
the one she attained during the war is a questior 
which no definite answer can yet be given. Germany, wit! 
a diminished exportable surplus, may be expect 
concentrate on the finishing industries, and will prefer 

export highly finished products in place of the pig 
ron and semi-finished steel which she sent abroad in 
such quantities prior to the war. France now takes a 
prominent place among the exporting nations, and it is 
probable that France will be content for some time to 
export pig iron and semi-finished steel. The fundamen 
tal physical conditions, however, which enabled Great 
Britain to continue making steel before the war remail 
substantially unaffected. We are the only steel pro 
ducing country with suitable coal supplies on the coast 
to which the foreign ore can be brought by sea and thi 
product reshipped.” C.E. W 


Cost Accounting. By W. E. Lawrence, C. P. A. Page 
527, 6 x 9 in.; Charts, 19; Diagrams, numerous. Pub 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. Price, $5 

This: book, with its clear typography, is a valuable 

Hl addition to the abundant literature on the subject (it is 

the twenty-third on that topic in the reviewer’s library, 

which of course is not all-inclusive). It places emphasis 
ipon cost accounting theory and procedure, with sec- 
ondary consideration of economic and managerial mat 
ters. Among other useful features there are instruc 
tions for writing up a practise set comprising one 
month’s transactions. 

It is rather weak in actual record forms, but it ha 
excellent diagrams showing transfers of direct material 
costs, and direct labor costs, in the general ledger a: 
counts, and subsidiary records for the specific order 
cost system and the relation between the accounts in 


2 specific order accounting; also the routine of purchas« 
; ind receiving, and storing and issue, of materials. Thi 
; charts are among the most valuable features of 


work. 

Two methods of valuation of materials are shown 
he “first-in-first-out” and the “average cost” method; 
the author preferring the latter, (neither being exact.) 

According to Mr. Lawrence, interest is not included 

as a fixed charge. Depreciation by obsolescence 

given but little attention. That power “is consumed in 

‘onnection with the passage of time and should not be 

in proportion with the direct labor,” will hardly hold 

water in many industries. The author, preferring dis- 

tribution of expense by direct labor hours, proves hi 
case, but omits to consider instances where time on 
piece-work is not entered. 

After all, no system of cost accounting is accurate 
unless the cost accountant is permitted to use judg- 
ment. This, however, must be based on experience, es- 
pecially in the industrial line in question. Very prop- 
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New Books Received 
Foundry Practice. Third edition. By R. H. Palme 


) 


Pages 432, 5% x 8% in.; illustrated. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Price, $3 

Proceedings of the Lake Mining Institut 
Vol 24 illustrated Pub 
ished by the Institute at office of the secretary 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

Foundry Cost Accounting. 


267, 614 x 9% in . 


Pages 374, 6 x 9 in.; 


By Robert E. Bel Page 
illustrated. Published by Pentor 
Publishing Co., Cleveland. 


Ouroboros or The Mechanical Extension of Mankind. 
By Garet Garrett. Pages 101, 44% x 6%. Published 
DY E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Price, $1. 

Forecasting, Planning and Budgeting in Business Man 
agement. By Percival White. Pages 267,5% x 8% 
in.; illustrated. 
Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Twenty-eighth annual meeting, vol. 25, 1925 
Part I, Committee Reports, Tentative Standards 
Pages 962, 6% x 9% in.; illustrated. Issued by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Price, $2.50 


Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Mate 
rials. Twenty-eighth annual meeting, vol. 25, 1925 
Part II, Technical Papers. Page 
llustrated 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


Cost of Government in the United States. Pages 138, 
Published by National 
, 247 Park Avenue, 


6% x 9% in.; illustrated. 
Industrial Conference Board, In« 
New York. Price, $2. 

Journal f the Institute of Metals Vol. 34. Pages 
799, 5% x 8% in.; illustrated. Published by the 
Institute of Metals, 36 Victoria Street, Londo 
S.W.1. Price, 31s. 6d. 


Die Beweglichkeit Bindiger und Nicht Bindiger Mate- 
rialien. By V. Pollack. Pages 139, 6% x 9% in.; 
llustrated. Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle 
German} Price, 9.80 goldmarks. 

Die Anwendbarkeit der Geophysikalischen Lagerstatten 
Untersuchungsverfahren, Inshesondere der Elek- 
trischen und Magnetischen Methoden. By Rudolf 
Krahmann. Pages 40, 6% x 9% in.; illustrated 
Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, Germany. Price, 
2.50 goldmarks. 

Actualités Métallurgiques. By Pierre Dejean. Pages 
283, 6% x 10 in.; illustrated Published by Dunod, 
92 Rue Bonaparte, Paris (VI). Price, 36 fr 


Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


454, 6% x 9% in.; 
Issued by the American Society for 
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Commercial Steel Castings for 6 Years 


ised Figures from More Complete Data—Bookings Show Wide Fluctuations 
from Month to Month 


R 


cVv 


I i isting xceeded 100 per cent, re aching 168 per cent in M 
M . 1 in This month was the only one within the six year 


miscellaneous 


/ 


( the survey in which bookings o 
eded 100 per cent, the figure having beer 
Resulting from this the total bookings for the n 


bh 
amounted to 137 per cent. Again in March a1 





e exceeded December, 1924, railroad bookings exceeded capa 
Mar 1920, Interspersed with these high output figures 
10 per c nuch lower figures. Thus, between the two last 
107 oad figures exceeding 100 per cent was one 
. r, 1922, king low as 36 per cent. Similar conditions have pre 
00 per throughout the period, while in 1921, during the 
ir isiness depression, there were five successive m 
vhen railroad bookings did not reach 20 per cent 
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In This Issue 


Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee 
plans to erect model steel house on Board- 
walk at Atlantic City—Will demonstrate 
ways in which sheets may be used in home 
building.—Page 1219. 


Replogle Steel Co., owning four blast 
furnaces, shuts them down and buys in part 
foreign pig iron.—Unable to compete with 
imported product; Tata iron now penetrat- 
ing the Cleveland district, says F. B. Rich- 
ards of M. A. Hanna Co.—Page 1218. 

Jones & Laughlin place new light weight 
I-beam on market fon use in schools, hos 
pitals, hotels and small homes.—Made in 
sizes from 6 in. to 12 in. and will serve as 
floor joists, reof purlins, studding, et 
Page 1225. 


(re ne ral Motors plant devel ps chromiun 


plating for automobile parts on quantity pro 


duction basis.—Method said to cost but little 


more than nickel plating; new finish hardei 
than nickel, high luster requires no polish- 
ing.—Page 1187. 

World trade now close to pre-war volume 
but United States and Canada are only 
nations that have made substantial increase 
ove) pre-war export business. Raw 
materials represent less than one-third of 
total exports, says James A. Farrell, presi 


dent United States Steel Corporation.—-Page 
1190. 
Change s in machine tool de sig) have 


caused redesign of gearing and often sim- 
plification of types of steel used.—Pratt & 
Whitney used 24 types of steel for their 
machines five years ago; now 9 answer 
same purpose.—Page 1202. 


Workers in unionized sheet mills demand 
stiff increase in wage rates in call for annual 
-Ask increases of from 5 to 25 
Page 1217. 


conference. 
per cent over existing rates. 
A. a M. Sharpe - Inte rnational Me tal 


Service, London, says outlook for zine trade 
is not encouraging.—Until industrial condi 
tions in Germany improve, American smelt 
ers must give up hope of exporting other 


than high grade zinc.—Page 1219. 


Engineers discuss formation of an Inte) 
national body for development of industrial 
standards.—Harmonizing British and Amer- 
ican screw thread systems; standardization 
of gaging methods and limits, mentioned as 
matters for attention of such a_ body. 
Page 1204. 


Sir Richard Glazebrook, British Engineer- 


ing Standards Assoc alion, recomme nds com- 


between British and American 


promise 
standard threads. New thread would be 
practically interchangeable with products 
now threaded with either standard.—Page 


1220. 


{merica) shipments of steel to Japan in 


l 7 , 
nist quarte) fhis vear more than double those 


Would not indicate 
that rumored boycotting is taking place 


) “pepe 
| cle 1223 


of Same pei od ii 1925. 


(ole WS prota) pow od equipni on farm 
de pre atee at ate yf 25 pe cent a wvear. 
George B. Cavert, president Cavert Wire Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa., says farms are over 
mechanized; sugyests reduction of number 

I larmers in recent years may mean 
farmers are forced out of business Page 
1224 

NS toy Obbing to adirie Los Ligeles 
now hopiit the Cost fnidgures to sce niifie 


estigat 0 Cooperative action suggested 
to educate owners in proper meé thods of cost 


firuring. Page 1194. 


’ ’ 
Saus Structural engineers must know more 
f CONCETRHING welding hefore if is «fe 
, ’ ; 
cepted as applicable to huilding construc. 


tion.—J. H. Edwards, American Bridge Co., 
says doubts concerning training and contro! 
of individual welder must be eliminated and 
standard testing methods devised Page 
1195. 


Welded pipe joint said to have many ad 
antages, such as ease of production, com 
parative cheapness, freedom for de igqn of 
pipe layouts, saving in insulation. But 
every job should be considered as to welding 
possibilities on own merits, says L. T 
Sforzini, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Page 1197 


Rochester. 


Claimed that rejects in heat-treating pro 
esses are fewer with electric furnaces. 
But gas engineers reply that better record 
is usually due to better engineering rathe1 
than fundamental advantages of electric cur 
Page 1199. 


rent as fuel. 


Cheaper ferromanaqanese believed possible 
on account of large ore output, which can 
easily exceed consumption. In fact, Harri- 
man contract with Soviet Government calls 
for higher output within five years than 
total world consumption.—-Page 1192 
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HE steel frame house at Tarrytown, N. Y., which 


was first described in THE IRON AGE of March 
, Was Officially opened to public inspection on April 
25 with impressive ceremonies. Charles M. Schwab 
presented the key for opening the house to John 
Carroll Broderick, the inventor, saying that the suc- 
cessful introduction of steel in small house construc- 
tion might well be compared to the first 


1 


use of 
structural steel for large buildings. Bennett Chap- 
ple, American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
paid a tribute to the inventor (right) and to A. F. 
Gilbert, the architect who first erected 


a house on 
this system, as well 


as to THE IRON AGE for its 
work in developing this new market for steel. 
Among other speakers was Lieut. Gov. Seymour 
Lowman, who turned the key which opened the 
house for a period of six weeks’ inspection by the 
public under the auspices of the New York Herald 
Tribune, which has adopted it as a part of its model 
home program. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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SHEET MILL WAGE DEMAND 


Proposed Union Scale for Jobbing and Tin Mills 
Calls for Stiff Advance 


PITTSBURGH, April 26.—As has been previously int 
mated, the demands of the Amalgamated Associat 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America upon 
the independent sheet and tin plate companies working 
under an agreement with that body, to be presented at 
the annual conference, which will be held in Atlantik 
City, starting May 24, call for a rather complete and 
stifiy upward revision of the existing agreement 
Standing out among the demands is one for a 
change in the preamble of both sheet and jobbing an 
tin mill seales, calling for a 2 per cent change in the 
wages of the mill crew for each 5c. per 100 lb. in the 
average sales price as disclosed by the bimonthly exam 
ination of signatory company sales records. Unde1 
the present agreement, the men get 1% per cent of 
each 5c. advance and lose the same amount for each 
drop of 5c. in the average sales price. The sliding 
scale was effective in the 1925-26 rates down to an 
average sales price of 1.80c. per lb. In the demands 





SUBSIDY FOR JAPANESE STEEL 


Recent Act Grants Subsidy on Pig Iron and 
Exempts New Plants from Profits Tax 
for 15 Years 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—Effective April lI 
Japanese Steel Manufacturing Encouragement A 
provides for a subsidy of 6 yen (about $2.70) pe 
ton of molten iron produced from ore for immediat: 
steel production, 5 yen (about $2.25) per ton of pig 
iron produced for steel manufacture, and 3 yen (about 
$1.35) per ton of pig iron for other purp 
plants which produce 35,000 tons of pig iron and th 
saiae tonnage of steel. 

A cable to the Department of Commerce from A 
ing Commercial Attaché Calder, Tokyo, says tl 
addition such plants are exempted from the income 
and business profits taxes and from the import dut 
on plant machinery and equipment for a period of 
years. The exemptions apply also to manufacture 
of cast steel and wrought steel products producing 
more than 5250 tons annually and to manufact 
who erect new plants capable of producing crucible 
steel and electric steel to the amount of 2500 tor 
annually. A specific subsidy and tariff exempt 
provided also to shipbuilders using Japanese ste¢ 


urer 


Canadian Tariff Reductions on Tin Plate, 


Castings, Machinery and Automobiles 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—The general duty or 
plate has been reduced from 12% per cent to 5 per cent 
ad valorem by budget proposals introduced in the Cana 
dian Parliament on April 15 and put into force pri 


visionally from April 16, according to Trade Comm 
sioner Meekins, Ottawa. The old preferential duty 
74% per cent on tin plate is eliminated entirely and the 
product made duty free when produced in the Brit 
Empire. 

The general duty on iron or steel castings the 
rough, not further finished than with the burrs r 
moved, to be used for shot guns, was reduced f! 
27% to 10 per cent, while the preferential du 
from 15 to 5 per cent. The machinery and part 


+ Ww 


producing unrefined oil or fertilizer will be admitted 


free, as against the old duty of 2742 per cent A gel 
eral duty of 10 per cent was placed on engines for al! 
craft. Heretofore this class of «ngines was admis ‘ 
to Canada free of duty and is still free under the pret 
erential classification. On and after July | 
general duty will be 27% per cent, while the preferer 
tial duty will be 15 per cent. 

The principal automotive changes are red 
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be presented next month, the sliding scale is not 
fective below a price of 2.15¢. per Ib. 

That roughers, catchers, matchers, and doublers and 
heater’s helpers and pair heaters on sheet and jobbing 
mills receive an advance of 15 per cent, to be paid by 
le company, is another interesting demand. One of 
the most discussed topics among union mill men is the 
wide variation between the wages of these members 
f the crew and those holding the more responsible jobs. 
Bringing lower paid labor more in line with the higher 
paid hands has been an aim of the union, because it is 
laimed that it has been the men in the lower positions 
who have been tempted to go out of union shops and 
ut of the union by the offer of higher ratings in open 
shop mills. 

\ demand for a 10 per cent increase is asked fot 
a number of kinds of work, and for rolling pickled iron 
rr steel, there is a demand for 25 per cent extra, 
against 20 per cent now charged 


A complete scale for the three-part system with 
mechanical doublers on tin mills has been formulated 
‘or presentation at the conferences This is the result 


f the introduction of the mechanical doubler into union 


mills It a new scale and comparison is not possible 
‘ ] | é é l é ( ilue reta it 
} more in & my. 7 r trucks and motorcycle 
) r cent : en t AL per cent and or 
I ed |} ca tron » per cent t ih 
‘ ‘ her t tT? he | ted State Lana 
i ‘ nufacturers w be granted draw 
1 er r ; e duty paid materia in 
I rts eT nuta ire I ut nobile pr 
led a p ; cent f he t { he fir hed 
ehicle luce n Canada 


Heavier Output of Malleable Castings 
in March 


WASHINGTON Apr oe Productior f malleable 
ngs in March totaled 74,520 tons, as against 66,401 
ns in February, according to reports received by the 


Department of Commerce from 139 identical plants, 
ur of which were idle in March. Except for Janu 


iry, with 75,658 tons, the March production was much 
the largest in more than two years. It compares with 
61,209 tons in March, 1925. The first quarter’s pro 
duction was 216,579 tons, against 194,688 tons in the 

urth quarter, and 187,728 tor n the first quarter, 
¢ 109 

Shipment I March amounted te 70,19 ton 

igainst 63,422 tons in February Orders booked were 
8 804 tons, against 58.379 tons; monthly capacity 
110,539 tons, against 110,895 tons, and operations 67.4 
per cent against 59.9 per cent. The form of the report 
has been changed to agree as nearly as possible with 
t € irtment’s monthly report ! mmercial tee 


No Increased Freight Charges on Non- 
Ferrous Products 


WASHINGTON, April 27 The Interstate Commerce 
I n has issued a decision holding that proposed 
ncreased rates on brass, bronze and copper articl 
etween points in official classification territory are not 
fied and ha rdered the ispended schedules can 
ele 
Desirabilit f using the carbon are for repair of 
‘ ustings has been furthered through the de 
ent f a water-cooled carbon electrode holder 
Lir n Electric Co., Clevela 


[he National Machine Tool Builder Association 
rcularized its membership for immediate action on 


the mplified practice recommended on die head chasers 


pti 
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HOW FOREIGN IRON HURTS 





Witnesses Before Tariff Commission Tell Effects 


of Penetration of Imported Product 
WASHINGTON, April 27.—Although owning fou 
blast furnaces, three of them modern, all are closed 
wn and his company, instead of selling pig iron, has 
been purchasing it, some from abroad, because of in- 
ability to compete with the imported product, accord- 


ine to testimony given before the Tariff Commission 


by President Leonard M. Peckitt of the Replogle Steel 
Co. The tonnage purchased was used in the manu- 
facture of cast iron pipe at the company’s Phillips- 


= . . a eae 
burg, N. J., plant, which had been erected, Mr. Peckitt 
aid, to absorb the surplus pig iron it produced. 


His evidence was submitted in connection with the 
ne on Tuesday of last week on the application of 
tern merchant furnace interests for an increase 


50 per cent in the present duty of 75c. per ton on 
n, under the flexible provision of the tariff act. 
Pig iron men from all important producing sections 

the country, except the far South and Chicago 
) and testified to what 
increasing the duty. 
1 statement from Col 
M. A. Hanna Co., speaking for 
All of them said 
he 50 per cent increase, amounting to only 37.5c., 
helpful. Protest was espe- 
from India. 


gy iron, 


t, appeared at the hearing 
dv the necessity of 


lation. 


imports ol 1ron 


Further Legislation Hinted 


An increase of 37.5c. is only the beginning,” said 
Peckitt. “We shall have to ask for more.” His 
construed to mean that a higher tariff duty 
be ight throug] He stated that the 
pany had purchased some iron from India 
hat it was good iron but no better than the 
mestic product. He also said the company bought 
ron from Germany three weeks before, at $20.95, 


legislation. 


Phillipsburg, a price which Eastern fur- 

‘ ild not meet 
To learn the extent of penetration of foreign iron, 
Brossard asked Mr. Richards if the 
Cleveland district had been affected. “Yes, it has,” 
Richards. “Tata iron has gone as far 
Cincinnati.” Commissioner Dennis asked 
mn Thomas, president Thomas Iron Co., if the pig 
ndustry in this country were possibly over-built. 


West qs 


Whether Industry Is Over-Built 


Mr. Thomas said he thought possibly there had 
“There is still enough pro- 
capacity to make prices uncomfortably low in 
United States,” said Mr. Thomas. Mr. Richards, 
pointed out that the per capita consumption 
n the United States had increased from 100 
1820 to 800 lb. at present, when there is an 
ngot capacity of 46,000,000 tons, and said it has been 
mated that by 1930 it will be necessary to increase 
ngot capacity to 54,000,000 tons. He said he 
idered this an answer as to whether there ha 
peen ove r-production. 

The Buffalo district has been affected both directly 
ind indirectly by imports of pig iron, said W. S. Rogers, 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co. It has been directly affected, 
he stated, by the iron that it would have sold into 
New England, but which was displaced by imported 
ron. Indirectly, the effect was that the Buffalo dis- 
trict furnaces have had to go farther West to find 
markets, said Mr. Rogers, and have shipped a little iron 
to Chicago by water and also some into Indiana. 
Before the war, he said, the Buffalo district sold little 
iron west of Buffalo. 


an over-production. 


vever 


Less Buffalo Iron Sold to New England 


He said that his company had sold the following 
percentages of its output to New England: 1919, 17 
per cent; 1920, 22 per cent; 1922, 13.2 per cent; 1928, 
13.6 per cent; 1924, 14.1 per cent, and 1925, 10.7 per 
cent. The figures were declared to show the decline 


in sales in the New England market by reason of 


roa 
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iron imported. Mr. Rogers agreed with Mr. D, 
in the statement that possibly the most formid 
competition American furnaces will face later w 
from France, Belgium and Luxemburg. Mr. D: 
said it seemed to him it might become overwheln 
having in mind the changes coming about i: 
Alsace-Lorraine area and the reparations Ger 
has to pay in coal, thus reducing the costs of 
recipients. 

Ralph H. Sweetser, American Rolling Mil! 
speaking for the Southern Ohio Pig Iron and ( 
Association, said that foreign iron has displaced n 
kets of southern Ohio furnaces by reason of east 
furnaces having had to “push in” further west. 
said this effect has been quite perceptible also am 
Lake front furnaces, as well as in Pittsburgh 
western Pennsylvania. 


Favoring the Importer on Demurrage 


John W. Logan, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., P! 
delphia, told the commission that a careful invest 
tion had failed to find any one willing to pa: 
premium for foreign‘iron. He estimated that the 
portion of imports of iron in recent years to the t 
merchant production in the Eastern, Buffalo and 
ginia district has been from 9 to 12 per cent, and 
the case of foundry iron alone, about 21 per cent. 
said foreign iron could be “warehoused” in a car 
Philadelphia for 35 days for $12 per car, while if 
Eastern producer kept iron loaded that long at the ; 
of Philadelphia the cost would be $150. Mr. Logan w 
endeavoring to show that the importer is favored 
the disposition of his iron. He said he thought t 
invoice prices of pig iron are indicative of for 
costs. He said it had been estimated that the rail- 
roads of the country lost $5,000,000 in 1925 because 
they were not given the raw materials they would 
have had to handle for the production of domestic 
pig iron which was not produced by reason of imports. 





New Illinois Iron and Steel Freight Rates 
Are Suspended 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—Rates on iron and st 
products in Illinois Freight Association territory, bas: 
on the Jones & Laughlin mileage scale which were 
become effective April 25, have been ordered suspend: 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a result 
protests by steel and other interests of Chicago Height 
[ll., and shippers at other affected points. 

The order of the commission, made public last Sat 
urday, suspends the rates until Aug. 23, although it 
believed that an effort will be made to straighten o 
the present difficulty so that the Illinois Freight Ass 
ciation territory rates can be made effective by May 
29, simultaneously with those to be applied by Centra 
Freight Association territory rates, the scale for th: 
latter applying from Pittsburgh and including one 
point, outside of Central Freight Association territory, 
namely Cumberland, Md. 

If the situation created by the suspended Illino 
Freight Association tariffs is not cleared up by Ma} 
29, it is believed that the commission of its own voli 
tion will suspend the Central Freight Association ter 
ritory rates until the proposed adjustment has bee! 
passed upon. 

Protest was made by the Chicago Heights interests 
on the ground that that point would be discriminat 
against in favor of Gary, Ind., by reason of the fact 
that the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and the Indiana Har 
bor Belt railroads proposed to leave certain rates u! 
changed, including the single line rate of 3c. and joint 
line rate of 5c. per 100 Ib. from Gary into the Chicag' 
switching district. The rate from Chicago Heights 
into the Chicago switching district would be increase: 
from 2.5c. to 8c. under the scale. 

Among others who protested against the proposed 
Illinois Freight Association rates were shippers of Bur 
lington and Muscatine, Iowa, who contend they are out- 
side of the territory. The railroad proposed to in- 
crease the Chicago-Burlington rate from 15.5c. to 19¢c. 
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SHEET STEEL MARKET STABLE 





Key Note, Sounded for Program of the Meeting 
at White Sulphur Springs 


The preliminary program for the fourth 
meeting of the Sheet Steel Executives, to be held at 
Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 
17 to 20, inclusive, has been issued, and the addresses 
listed converge to the general topic of “Market Stability 
Through the Use of Trade Information and the Fore: 
of Business Development.” 

Monday, May 17, will be assembly day with a com- 
plimentary dinner in the evening to be followed by the 
presentation of a motion picture and dancing. Business 
sessions, which will be held each morning, start Tues- 
day. For that session the following addresses are 
scheduled: 

“The Sheet Steel Industry, How Can Reasonable 
Market Stability be Effected?” by W. S. Horner, presi- 
dent National Association Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers; “The Fraternity of Business,” by C. E 
Stuart, president Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio; 
“Wastefulness and Extravagance of Duplication in In- 
dustry,” by Severn P. Ker, president Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Sharon, Pa.; “The Romance of Business,” by 
Thomas D. McCloskey, general counsel National Asso- 
ciation Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers; and “Some 
Labor Problems Confronting the Sheet Steel Industry 
Today,” by Charles R. Hook, chairman labor committee 
of the association. 


ZINC INSTITUTE MEETS 


Convention in St. Louis Stresses Cooperation 
with Steel Trade in Promoting Use 
of Galvanized Sheets 


A feature of the convention of the American Zin 
Institute in St. Louis on April 19 and 20 was a discus 
sion of the activities of the Sheet Steel Trade Extensior 
Committee. The Zinc Institute has been cooperating 
with the sheet trade in promoting the larger use of 
galvanized sheets. C. L. Patterson, of Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary of the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee, 
told of the work being done by the sheet manufacturers 
in finding new uses for galvanized and other sheets and 
in impressing on the public mind the desirability of 
using sheets to a greater extent. 


Model House to Demonstrate Sheets 


Mr. Patterson said that the Sheet Steel Trade Ex 
tension Committee will erect on the Boardwalk at 
Atlantic City a model house which will serve as a 
permanent demonstration of the various ways in which 
sheets may be used in house construction. In coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of Standards the 
committee will also conduct experiments to determine 
the fire hazard where sheets are used in the construc- 
tion of private garages on residence property. An 
effort will be made to determine, for example, how far 
away from a dwelling a sheet steel garage should be 
located in order to reduce the fire hazard to a minimum. 

The “Master Brand” galvanized sheet, being put out 
by members of the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 
mittee, now bears 15 to 30 per cent more zine than 
formerly was used, Mr. Patterson pointed out. 


Outlook of Zine Industry 


In a report on world-wide conditions in the zin 
industry, A. J. M. Sharpe, International Metal Service, 
London, England, honorary foreign correspondent of 
the Zine Institute, pictured the zine situation somewhat 
discouragingly from a trade viewpoint, saying that 
there is nothing in sight to justify expectations of any 
immediate improvement. British consumption has held 
up fairly well, but buying there is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis; in Germany there is a lack of demand, and slab 
zinc produced in Germany and Poland is being freely 
offered in the London market. This situation has af- 
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On Wednesday, the program calls for these ad- 
dresses: “Awakening Sheet Steel Consciousness in To- 
morrow’s Men,” by C. L. Bailey, field representative, 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee; “The Sheet 
Steel Home,” by Bennett Chapple, publicity manager, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio: “Creat- 
ing a Sheet Steel Minded Public,” by J. J. Rockwell, 
Crosby-Chicago; “The Need For and 
Value of Cooperation in Trade Extension Effort,” by 
Laurence F, Miller, general manager of sales National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City, Il.; “Meas- 
uring Advertising Value,” by C. C. Parlin, director of 
research, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

At the closing session on Thursday, “Master Brand 
Galvanized Sheets—How Use of the Brand May be 
Further Extended,” is the subject of Walter C. Carroll, 
vice-president Inland Steel Co., Chicago; “The Trade 
Extension Program from the Members’ Standpoint,” 
that of J. L. Grimes, advertising manager Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va.; “Market Stability 
Through Standardization and Classification,” Charles 
O. Hadly, general manager of sales Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., Philadelphia; “Relation of City Building 
Codes to Sheet Steel Demand,” George L. Bennett, 
director building trade extension, Sheet Steel Trade Ex 
tension Committee; “Converting Interest into Tonnage,” 
Murray Springer, vice-president Crosby-Chicago, and 
Which?” is to be 
of a speaker not yet announced. 

Golf is scheduled for the afternoons and prizes will 
be awarded on the evening of the final day of play 


Vv ice-president 


“Optimism or Pessimism the topic 


fected the American market, London dealers having 
seized the opportunity of selling short in the United 
States. in Europe, Mr. Sharpe 
reported, are little, if anything, above current costs of 
production. He said further: 

“Until industrial conditions in Germany are restored 
and that country is once again able to absorb the Polish 
and a part of the Belgian output of slab zinc, American 
smelters must give up hope of exporting other than 
high grade zinc. Even the shipment of that may dry 
up as the year grows older, so far as the United States 
is concerned, because more and more Canadian metal 
will need to find a home in Europe. Australian ship 
ments are regularly maintained and the Continent itself 
is producing more 99.9 per cent than hitherto.” 

World stocks of zinc as of April 1 were estimated 
by Mr. Sharpe at 36,400 tons, of which 18,600 tons was 
in the United States. 


Present se ling prices 


Corrosion Resistance of Zine 


The Committee on Development of the Industry of 


the American Zinc Institute, it was announced, will 


shortly publish a survey on “Corrosion of Zine,” a 
treatise originally published by a national research 


association, but withdrawn from print at the request 
of the institute because of inaccuracies and incomplete 
ness. The book will be put out under the name of the 
institute and its title will be. “Zine and Its Corrosion 
Resistance.” It was stated that the material in the 
00k will remove many of the misconceptions now en 
tertained regarding zinc in all its forms 
The institute is cooperating with the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee on specifications for zinc 
vating of iron and steel. Stone, of the insti- 
tute, is a member of the sectional committee at work 
on this question, the committee being made up of 50 
of the foremost producers and consumers of galvanized 
material. Progress is being made toward the promul- 
gation of American zinc coating standards 
Other time at the convention was devoted mostly to 
the presentation of technical papers, among which were 
the following: “Flotation in Tri-State District, 1925,” 
by C. O. Anderson, United States Bureau of Mines; 
“Metallurgical Recovery of Zinc,” by C. E. Siebenthal, 
United States Geological Survey; “Recent Experiments 
in the Electrothermic Metallurgy of Zinc,” by Dr. 
Charles H. Fulton, director School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rollo, Mo.; “Mining and Metallurgical Improve- 
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nts.” a round table discussion led by Dr. Dorsey A. 
ted States Bureau of Mine 


on. assistant director United 


Edv ” A. Scott, publisher of the Sheet Metal Worker, 


New York, discussed “The ttitude of the Sheet Metal 


Worker Toward Sheet Zinc.’ 
President A. P. Cobb and the other officers of the 
institute reelect The secretary’s office is at 27 Cedar 


Topics to Be Discussed at Cleveland 
Chemical Equipment Meeting 


Several papers of interest to the iron and stee! 
industry will be presented during the technical ses 
‘ons in connection with the Chemical Equipment Ex 
hibit to be held by the Association of Chemical Equip 
ment Manufacturers in Cleveland, May 10-14. Thi 
technical sessions, under the direction of the Associated 
lechnical Societies of Cleveland, will be held at the 
Hollenden Hotel. 

In a session on iron ore, Wednesday, May 12, papers 
will be presented on “Probable Life of our Merchant 
ible Ores” by M. C. Lake, geologist, M. A. Hanna Co., 
ind on “The Development of New Methods for Iron 
Ore Treatment” by E. W. Davis, University of Minne 
‘ta, School of Mines, Minneapolis. During a cor 


on session on the same day papers will be presented 
“Electro Deposition of Chromium and Chromium 
Alloys on Brass and Steel” by Dr. Colin G. Fink, 


r 38 cal engineering, Columbia Unive) 
ty, New York, and on “Alcumite—An Acid Resisting 


Bronze” by W M Cors« 810 Eighteent! Street, 


“up 
1t a ceran ession, Thursday a paper on Re 


ted to the Ceramic Industry” will 


e presented by H. E. Ebright, chief engineer, Ferro 
Knameling ( Cleveland In welding and dust ses 
ions, Friday, A. O. Miller, Reeves Brothers, Alliance, 
Ohio, will li “Welding of Large Chemical 


Modified Screw Thread Proposed At 
International Conference 


ghtly modified screw thread was proposed by 
Richard Glazebrook, representing the British En 
neering Standards Association, in a paper read at 
the Third International Conference, held at the En 
neering Societies Building, New York, April 14. Th« 
er Was presented in connection with discussion of 
ibility of arriving at a compromise between the 
British Standard Whitworth (BSW), and Americar 
National Standard (ANS) screw thread. 

Delegates from 18 national standardizing bodi 

present at the conference, which was held unde? 

e auspices of the American Engineering Standard 

(_ommittee. There were two sessions, one of which 

meeting of the British and American delegates, 

ind the other a meeting of all of the delegates attend 
ng the conference. . 

The modified screw thread suggested by Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, a former director of the National Phvsical 
Laboratory of Great Britain, was developed by ‘John 
ki. Sears of the National Physical Laberatory of Great 
Britain, on the basis of a suggestion by E H. Ehrman, 
chief engineer, Standard Screw Co., Chicago, and mem 


ber of the American sectional committee on screw 
threads. This screw thread would have an angle o 
thread of 57 deg., which lie midway etween the 
oH dex. angle of the BSW thr ad and the 60 deg. angel 
of the ANS thread. Also the truncations of the new 
thread would be slightly different from those of th 


two existing national standard systems in ani 
the effect of the chang would be th} 


stion, and 
lat the new thread 
would be practically interchangeahl vith product 
; . ; ¢ ‘ y fl lucts 
threaded in accordance with the present 


ards ! ithe A { t} } \ } :_ 7? 435 
irds. In other word re would be no difficulty in 


the new way, with 


national stand 


mating a b n 
either of the BS 
Evidently it woul 
of the threading tools in bot} 


a nut 
n, and conversely, 
y to modify the shape 
countries. The practical 


? tne new system Was 


demonstrated by means of plugs and rings threa 
accordance with the new system and with the ex 
national standard system. 

The proposal made by Sir Richard Glazebro 
received with interest and discussed by representa 
of the several countries attending the confe 
With a view to the imminent importance of th« 
lem of standardizing screw threads in an internat 
way, it was considered desirable to have the pr 
circulated among the different national standard 
bodies in order that they may study the questio: 
ntensively and then possibly take further step 





Welding Society Elects New Officer 


The results of balloting for officers of the Ame: 
Welding Society were announced during the soci 
annual meeting reported elsewhere in this issue. F 
l’'armer, chief engineer, Electrical Testing Laborat: 
New York, is the new president, and E. M. T. Ry 
Third Avenue Railway System, New York, is s« 
vice-president. R. L. Browne, district sales manag 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, Boston, was elected N 
York and New England divisional vice-president; A 
Candy, commercial engineer Westinghouse Electri 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, is the middle eastern 
sional vice-president, and Stuart Plumley, managing 
editor Acetylene Journal Publishing Co., Chicag: 
middle western divisional vice-president. Dr. 
Adams; H. M. Hobart, General Electric Co., Scher 
tady; A. E. Gaynor, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., N« 
York, and A. G. Bissell, Westinghouse Electric & M 
Co., Pittsburgh, were elected to serve as directo 
large ; 

\ local section of the society has been organized at 
Portland, Ore. The Los Angeles section is being reo 
gvanized, and it is planned to form sections in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta, Ga. It is planned to appoint 

technical secretary to the soclety in addition to th 
present administrative secretary, W. Spraragen, sec- 
retary of the American Bureau of Welding, being sug 
gested for the post. 

The annual dinner of the society held at the Hot 
\stor, Thursday evening, April 22, was well attend 
Following short addresses by the incoming and o 
going presidents, a demonstration of the wonders 
liquid oxygen Was given, this being in turn followed 
professional entertainment and dancing. 

The afternoon of April 23 was devoted to a visit t 
the plant of the Metal & Thermit Corporation at Jer- 
ey City. 

The fall meeting and exposition of the society will 
e held in Buffalo, New. 16, 17, 18 and 19. 





To Discuss Machinery Distfibution 
: Questions 


(he Atierican Supply and Machinery Maniwfacturers 
\ssociation and the Southern Supply and Machiner) 
Dealers’ Asséciation, whose jomt annual coventio: 
will take place in St. Louis on May 18, 19 and 20, an 
nounce that some of the topies fer discussion will bi 
the following: Slogans in business; hand-to-moutl 
buying; the selling of specialties, and compensating 


; 


lealers for direct sales. 


Sharp Decline in Industrial Stocks of Coal 


Industrial stocks of bituminous coal, April 1, ar 
estimated by the National Association of Purchasing 
\gents at 49,150,000 tons, a drop of nearly 11,000,00' 
tons from March 1 and of more than 19,000,000 tons 
from Jan. 1. Industrial consumption during March 
estimated at 46,313,000 tons, much the largest figure 
for several months. It compares with 43,747,000 ton 
in February, 41,892 000 tons in January, 39,040,00' 
a a December and 37,464,000 tons in Novembe1 
Production of bituminous coal in March amounted t 
45,700,000 tons and of anthracite, 8.339.000 tons. 
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STEEL COMMON 7 PER CENT 


Put on Permanent Basis—Earnings of First 
Quarter $3.89 Per Share 


Earnings of the United States Steel Corporatior 
for the first quarter of 1926 amounted to $3.89 per 
share of common stock, after allowing for dividends on 
the preferred stock. For the corresponding quarter 
1925 the rate of earnings was $2.93 per share of com- 
mon stock. Earnings of the fourth quarter of 1925 
ivailable for common dividends were $3.39 per shar 

The quarter’s report was made public Tuesday 
afternoon, and Chairman Gary announced that follow 
ing the suggestion of J. Pierpont Morgan, the finane 
committee unanimously voted to put the common stock 
f the corporation on a 7 per cent basis. Heretofor: 
the common stock has been regarded as a 5 per cent 
tock, though there had been ten consecutive dividends 
which gave it total dividends equivalent to 7 per cent 
per annum. In passing, Judge Gary reminded his heat 
ers that the present preferred dividend disbursement 
will be the hundredth. 

Earnings before making deductions for depleti 
ind depreciation and for sinking fund and other charge 
:mounted to $45,061,285, or 13 per cent more than the 

responding total a year ago. The net income, $30, 
(43.570, was 18 per cent ahead of that of 
juarter of last year; the balance available for div 





lends, $26,074,957, was 23 per cent more than tl 


year ago, and the surplus for the quarter, $10,874.74 


mpares with $6,005,079, the surplus of the first quar 
ter of 1925. 
The accompanying table gives the earning 


rst quarter and for those of three precedir 


Succeeds John Reis as Steel Corporation 
Vice-President 


John Hulst has been elected vice president f the 
United States Steel Corporation, succeeding John Re 
wno recently resigned. For the past ten year My 
Hulst has been chief enginee 
of the corporation and assis 
tant to Vice-President Rei 
His career has been one of 
steady advancement to a high 
place in steel works enginee! 
ing. He is a native of th 
Netherlands, coming to the 
United States in 1874 at th 
age of two years. After at 
tending the public schools of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., he took 
his college work at the Uni 
versity of Michigan, graduat 
ing in mechanical enginee! 
ing in 1895. For a time he 
served as draftsman for thé 
Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Co., Harvey, IIl., and later 
with the American La 
France Fire Engine Co 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. Hulst’s connection 
with the steel industry began in 1898 as draftsma1 
for the Ohio Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and later 
he was at the plant of ‘the South Sharon Steel Co. 
and at the works of the National Steel Co. at New 
Castle, Pa. He was appointed chief engineer of th 
Mingo works of the last-named company at Ming 
Junction, Ohio, in 1901. From that year until 1912 
he was chief engineer of the Ohio works of the Car 
negie Steel Co., at Youngstown, and from 1912 to 191 
he was at Pittsburgh as chief engineer of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., leaving that position to go to New York as 
assistant to the vice-president of the Stee! Corporation 
His connection with the corporation, or with works 
which became a part of the corporation, extends ove! 
a period of 27% years. As in the case of Mr. Reis, his 





JOHN HULST 
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Lumber Dealers May Preempt Steel 
House Business If Fabricators Do 
Not Act 
With the supply of lumber rapidly being depleted 
ind with the cost of wood for construction purpose 


constantly mounting, steel fabricators in the United 
States and Canada have a wonderful opportunity to 
promote the use of steel in residential construction, 
thereby opening a new and almost limitless market for 
their product, according to Charles F. Abbott, executive 
director American Institute of Steel Construction, in 
addressing a meeting of fabricators in Cincinnati, 
April 22 

Mr. Abbott emphasized the fact that every retail 
lumber yard will soon be selling steel lumber to con- 
tractors unless fabricators take advantage of their 
favorable position and themselves push the sale of steel 
for residential purposes. He pointed out that fabricat- 
ing plants are well distributed geographically to deliver 
the finished steel for houses to contractors in their 
listrict. In fact, construction work can be so simpli- 
fied that standard units can be furnished the builders 
and the matter of erection then would be comparatively 
easy. 

In discussing the movement for the use of steel in 
houses Mr. Abbott stated that the series of articles on 
that subject which were published recently in THE 
IRON AGE have made a profound impression upon ar- 
chitects, contractors and fabricators in all parts of 
the United States. He displayed a photograph of the 
third model steel frame home, sponsored by a New 
York newspaper, to show that steel is growing rapidly 
n importance as a material to replace wood in the 
erection of homes. 

A well defined movement to push the construction 
of metal homes is now under way in Los Angeles. 
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Commodity Price Trends 


E cannot dismiss the matter of post-war 
trends, even though it is now seven and a half 
Cal 1! 


ice the war. During and after the war it 
vas very generally admitted that a generation, 
erhaps more, would pass before the consequences 
obliterated by new influences not asso- 
‘lated with the war. The fact that readjustment 
r reconstitution was not visible month by month 
would not indicate that the process had stopped; 

ssibly the forces would be simply gathering. 


One of the items in this connection was the 
tatistical fact that for approximately 30 years 

er the Napoleonic wars and our war of 1812, 
ilso after our Civil War and the Franco-German 
war, commodity prices in general fell. In justice 
to the statistics it should be mentioned that after 
these two periods of decline prices tended upward, 
ind that could not have been in anticipation of the 
xt war 


The fact that commodity prices as a whole have 
t been declining in the past four years should 
not be considered proof that a general downward 
trend has been placed outside the possibilities. 
Some general influence may have been gathering 


force, although prevented by a less lasting force 
from exhibiting itself in the commodity price 
averayves. 

The statement just made that there has been 
no downward trend in the past four years is merel) 
a general one, but is approximately correct. The 
reaction from the high prices of 1920 had such 
momentum as to carry the Bureau of Labor index 
number down to 138 for January, 1922. It got up 
to 150 in June, 1922, and since then the fluctuations 
have been quite minor, with no general swing. 
The lowest was 145 in June, 1924, and the highest 
161 early last year. March of this year stood at 
151.5, a decline from February. 

Whatever prices are or whatever trend they 
show, it is a case of the resultant of many: forces, 
which may be opposed or in the same direction. 
For a limited period a short time downward force 
may balance a long time upward force, and vice 
versa. 

In recent trade history there have been two out- 
standing facts, the smallness of commercial profits 


relative to the turnover and the largeness of wags 
rates. The smallness of profits does not argue an 
ipward rebound, when the small profits have 
occurred in face of a very large demand. The be 
havior of the steel market in the past six months 
is unprecedented. There has been record demand 
and production yet prices have had no distinct ad 
vance. The case of steel is not exceptional. Rather 
it is typical of many lines of activity. 

As to wage rates, it appears that they have 
been held at a high level by unanimous consent, 
rather than by the working of economic forces. 
We do not know that such unanimity will continue 
indefinitely. We do know that circumstances alter 
cases, and circumstances have been growing impres 
sive. Some employers may conclude that they have 
grown oppressive. 

Expansion in industry, engagement in new 
enterprises, particularly in building, has been a 
great upward force in the matter of prices and, of 
course, of wages. The record of one year, or four 
years or seven years is not conclusive as to con- 
tinuance. One can never count on such a move- 
ment lasting much longer than it has lasted, and 
the easy money now observed may as reasonably 
be taken to suggest that the tendency to expand is 


now declining as to promise that expansion will be 
encouraged by it. 


A Large Opportunity for Conservation 


ACKED by his high standing and his experi- 
ence as vice-president of a large metallurgical 
organization, eminently sound advice is offered by 
Dr. F. M. Becket in his address as retiring president 
of the American Electrochemical Society. Along 
with a warning there is constructive suggestion. 
Elimination of waste and conservation of matter 
have been fully discussed recently by men of high 
attainment. A new angle to conservation is pre- 
sented in Doctor Becket’s address. In commercial 
metallurgical research there are too many cases 
in which the technology of the proposed processes 
is thoroughly studied and, after much expenditure 
of money and gray matter, it is discovered that the 
cost factor has been neglected. Millions have been 
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wasted by postponing or entirely omitting the cal- 
culation of this or some other phase, often simple 
and obvious, 

The suggestion offered is of fundamental value 
not only to metallurgy but to research in any indus- 
try. It is possible so to plan an investigation that 
much effort and money can be saved in the early 
stages. Based on his own experience, the speaker 
recommended a schedule as the cure for some of 
the evils cited. An aid to such a plan would be 
more attention to the basic principles of cost ac- 
counting in our modern technical and engineering 
courses. Research in pure science would be the 
gainer indirectly, because much of the effort and 
money could be more beneficially applied in that 
direction. 


Steel Shipments to Japan Growing 


O much was made a few weeks ago of an asser- 

tion that Japan was boycotting American steel 
that an official denial was made. It is interesting 
in this connection to note that American shipments 
of steel to Japan in the first quarter of 1926 
amounted to more than twice the tonnage of the 
first quarter of 1925. The figures are respectively 
66,415 and 31,424 tons. As a matter of fact, in 
four months—December, January, February and 
March just past—the tonnage of black sheets 
shipped to Japan was greater than for the first 
11 months of 1925. 

Except for enormous shipments in December, 
1923, and January, 1924, connected with the re- 
building of Tokio and Yokohama after the earth- 
quake of September, 1923, steel sheets shipped to 
Japan in 1923, 1924 and 1925 were at a much lower 
rate per month than in the quarter just ended. 
Omitting those two large months, monthly averages 
were as follows: 1923, 3764 tons; 1924, 5018 tons; 
1925, 3123 tons; 1926, three months, 8707 tons. 


,Curiously enough, sheet shipments to Japan in the 


nine months ended March 31, at 52,618 tons, were 
almost precisely the same as for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1925—52,916 tons. 

With rails the conditions are different. Rails 
usually go in large lots, between lean periods of 
greater or shorter duration. It happens that a 
large railroad building program late in 1923, based 
upon earthquake destruction, resulted in the ship- 
ment of 70,023 tons of rails in the six months 
ended with February, 1924. This is more than 
three times the total rail tonnage which has gone 
there in the period of more than two years subse- 
quent to these heavy shipments. 

The March shipment of rails to Japan was only 
2227 tons, against 10,632 tons in the last month of 
the big rebuilding shipments. Yet, apart from the 
3249 tons of last October, it was the largest 
monthly total in the interim. 

Japan continues to hold second position in che 
list of foreign buyers of American iron and steel. 
Canada enjoys advantages of propinquity and a 
large steel demand with comparatively little home 
production. Of the nine most important items of 
steel exports, during the nine months ended March 
31, Japan took 105,438 tons, or more than twice as 
much as Cuba, which stands in third position. In 
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two large items, black sheets and tin plate, Japan 
leads Canada, the excess tonnage to Japan being in 
each instance nearly 50 per cent. 


Confidence and Trade Activity 
ETWEEN the times before the war and recent 
times there is a marked difference in the 
underlying spirit of commercial transactions. We 
used to hear a great deal about “confidence” as the 
chief determining factor in the volume of business, 
Of late we have heard very little. 

During good times men were in constant fear 
that something might occur to disturb “confidence” 
and in bad times there was continued hope that 
something would occur to “restore confidence.” One 
observation that may be made is that the world 
war made such an upheaval that there was little 
room for confidence in anything that was not 
plainly and clearly measurable, but that would 
hardly be going to the root of the matter. The 
same is true of the observation that business trans- 
actions as a rule are not made over long periods, 
as formerly. 

In this, however, there is a definite and im- 
portant difference, which is well illustrated by the 
case of steel. Long term contracts were the rule, 
one quarter piling on another until sometimes mills 
were apparently “sold” and consumers apparently 
“covered” as to much of their material for even a 
year ahead. Of late the contracts have run only a 
short distance ahead and a great deal of business 
has been done in outright sales and purchases with- 
out the medium of contracts. 

The observation most likely to be made as to 


this change is that the steel industry has a larger: 


capacity today, relative to expected requirements, 
and that the railroads give good and quick service, 
so that buyers do not need to carry stocks or con- 
tract far ahead. The same observation would be 
made as to other industries. 

Actual records of production, however, with the 
peak rates suggestive of capacity and the average 
rates indicating actual requirements, hardly bear 
out the belief that the change in style is due chiefly 
to the relation of productive capacity or to the 
functioning of the railroads. 

One of the things that came to light during 
the war was that a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion as to production, capacity, consumption and 
requirements could be gathered, and since the war 
there has been a great addition to the amount of 
knowledge available to business men as to what is 
going on. Actual facts have been replacing guesses. 
It might be said that knowledge has taken the place 
of what used to be called “confidence,” and this 
would be true in a measure, but it should also be 
said that some of what used to be called “confidence” 
was really fear, fear on the part of the distributer 
or consumer that he would be caught short. 

As a result of the great change referred to, 
sharp declines in the volume of trade activity can- 
not come in the same measure from influences that 
once controlled so largely. There can be no rush 
of cancellation of orders or contracts because such 
documents do not exist in the former volume, and 
the same is true of liquidation of stocks of com- 
modities, for stocks carried now are markedly light. 
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The next important change in the volume oft 
ommercial activity is likely to come not from a 
hange of view on the part of business men but 
from a change of conduct on the part of great 
masses of the people If the people have been 


seecenenenarennoenanes 


CORRESPONDENCE 





He veen ea penennmensnemperers y(t 


Is the Farmer Suffering from too Much 
Mechanization of His Business? 


the Edit In THE IRON AGE of March 25 
Arthur Watts, Chicago, quotes from an Australian 
! r in his article on “Corn Farmers and Trac 


The Australian writer starts out by saying that 


e | le in the country have the same right to labor 
hines and motor cars as the people in the 
much right to have electric lights as tallow 


There can be no argument as to what a state 


ould be or what people should have regard- 

ere located. In fact, if we were to do any 

ng along socialistic lines we should perhaps 

team yachts for every one. Of course this 

mean building canals at the expense of the tax- 

! that we could use the yachts; but then again 

ld special roads to make automobiling 

r} tatement made that the few horse-drawn 

yn the city streets are interfering with the 

ee 1 ement of traffic. The best authority we know 
city traffic is Major Elihu Church, engineer New 
Port Authority, who states that 75 out of every 

i icks handling from the railroads and steamship 
el n Manhattan Island are horse-drawn, and that 
the cause of traffic congestion on the streets is merely 


h traffic for the street 
Farm Has Not the Sameness of the Shop 


Referring to drudgery on the farm: The writer of 


article was a farmer before he was a manufac- 


rer; he contends that there is no more drudgery on 
he farm than in the factory. What makes work drudg- 
the repetition or sameness, which is quite likely 


1 


be the case in factory work. On the farm there is a 
ew problem to solve every day; you can see what you 
ire accomplishing. If you like the work, or rather like 
to accomplish something, there is no other vocation in 
the world that will satisfy the desire to do something, 
create something, or produce something 

Any work is drudgery if you don’t like it; no work 

hard if you do. However, in regard to all thi 


i { 


s, you 
irive a tractor all day and see if you are not a great 
deal more tired at night than you would be driving 
three, four or five-horse team to do the same work 
An argument in favor of less work on the farm will 
apply to any other industry, the result being higher 
costs on the farm or in the mills, and the public itself 
has to pay the increase. In this connection let me sug- 
gest that there is one thing the public does not seem 
to take into consideration, and that is that the producer 
ind the consumer are practically one; that when you 
increase the cost of an article you pay for it yourself, 


A 
and this applies to Mr. Farmer and Mr. Mill Man just 
the same. 

The statement that 100 days will cover all the ne- 
cessity for power on the farm is based on theory pure 
and simple. The fact is that you are using power on 
the farm every day of the year, or should be, just the 
same as in industry. To make a success of farming 
and to make a success of manufacturing the same pro- 


cedure is necessary. That means attending to busi- 


ness every day in the year, cutting out waste, keeping 


costs down as low as possible, and finding or creating 
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buying too much on the installment plan, som: 
time they will have to decrease the rate. Tha‘ 
in fact, has already been picked out by many ot 
servers as the chief uncertainty in the prospect f; 
vpusiness. 


a market for the product whether of the farm or fa: 
tory. 
Is the Farm Over-Mechanized? 


There is an old saying that for any country to b 
truly prosperous its farming interests must be pros 
perous. The reports we get indicate that this industry 
is far from being in a favorable state. A year’s survey 
conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
supported by manufacturing, mining, transportatio: 
and public utility interests, shows that since 1910 ther 
has been an increase in the cost of farming of approx 
mately 600 per cent, and an increase of 1000 per cent 
in farm failures. There must be a reason for this, and 
possibly the answer is too much overhead by motoriza 
tion. Anyhow, we find that the most successful farn 
ing is done without the use of tractors as farmin; 
units. 

To illustrate, we will take the largest diversifi 
farm in the United States, Ranch 101, Bliss, Okla 
operated by Miller Brothers. This is what Z. T. Mille 
says: “We keep a very close account of costs and find 
that as between the tractor and the mule it figures out 
three to one in favor of the mule.” He adds that wher 
it comes down to actual facts in dollars and cents, an) 
farmer who disposes of his horses or mules and intends 
to do all of his farm work with the tractor will even- 
tually hit the rocks, as he is working for the man who 
sells the tractor—as soon as he has made enough to 
vay for one it will be necessary to buy another, etc. 

This is what the largest user of farm power in the 

ountry has to say. We can refer to a thousand and ons 
‘thers who report similar experiences. 


Motor and Horse-Drawn Trucks 


We will take the truck. The largest user of trucks 
n this country that we know of is the United States 
Distributing Corporation, New York, Harry N. Taylo 
president. He made this statement a short time sinc: 
“I am going to get at the key of this talk right her 
It costs us 6c. a minute to keep a big motor truck o1 
the streets of New York. That covers the cost of the 
nvestment, the depreciation, care and upkeep of the 
truck and everything pertaining to it. It costs us a 
shade less than 2c. a minute to keep a big two-horse 
truck on the street. That two-horse truck will haul 
from five to seven tons, according to the commodities 
we are hauling. The motor truck will haul practically 
the same.” 

We might say in addition to the foregoing that this 
concern has the contract for the handling of all parcel 
post in New York; that is it furnishes the horses, driv- 
ers and wagons, while Uncle Sam furnishes the mail 
carriers, 

There is another thing that the farmer seems to 
overlook, and that is that the horse is a consumer of 
the products of the farm. Thus the power used on the 
farm can be a by-product of that farm, whereas in the 
case of an investment in motor power the depreciation 
is approximately 25 per cent per annum. Still another 
item in favor of the horse is that the fertilizer of the 
animal on the farm keeps the farm up. Commercial 
fertilizer will not, unless used in such amount from 
year to year as to absorb the earnings of the farm 
The estimate we have here is that on an average $40 
worth of fertilizer goes back to the farm for every 
horse employed. 


The Farmer’s Automobile 


Now, we will take the automobile. This is not a 
farm implement. It is an overhead pure and simple- 
very nice to have, like the piano, the radio, the talking 
machine, etc. But the question is whether the farming 
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PY 22k 
business as a whole will support too many such lux- busine id that ; i , 
uries. In fact, it is questionable if all of us in on ve ae ent = unt ae a Se cong today 
; : l ie Is going out of business because motorization has 
various spheres are not diverting more of our incomes estroyed the market for such a large percent of his 
and earning tee to luxuries than we should for our products tee Oe ae 
own present and future interest. in. a Qverkead T 
An International News Service article a few da | The Farmer's Overhead Too Much 
since reported a statement by the Bureau of Industria lhe last report from the Department of Agriculture 
Technology, giving results of a survey by the Nati na m ited that there had been a reduc tion in farmers on 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, which showed that farms in the United States during 1925 of 500,000 from 
the production of automobiles is now at the rate of the number in 1924. So it behooves those of us who 
1,000,000 a year. The average retail value with acces ire interested in the prosperity of the farm to work 
sories is $1,000 a car. The last annual registration of vith the farmer in our own interest to make his busi 
automobiles was approximately 20,000,000 Also the Ness a success 
above bureau states that it costs the average auton rhe trouble with farming today is that Mr. Farmer 
bile owner somewhat over $700 a year to own and ops as added U much of an overhead for his business 
ate a car. If this is the case, every man, woman and Chere is only one kind of power that he should use on 
child in the nation is contributing to this industry ay the farm and that is the power he can produce on the 
proximately $117 each, the total outlay, exclus =e of farm in the way of horses or mules, which are also 
roads or road building, being approximately $14,29 nsumers of the products of the farm. Also, he should 
000,000. Another survey, conducted by the Natior seven re time in creating a market for the com 
Industrial Conference Board, supported by trans} a : t he produces and is dependent upon for his live 
tion, mining, public utility interests, etc., shows that hood. I might also suggest to the consumers in our 
the average income of the farmers of the country vow! villages, boroughs and cities that if they will 
$730. Thus, if the farmer paid his share of the aut lemand a little less high speed service in the matte: 
mobile expense he would have about $30 left to carn 4 distribution of the necessities of life they will d 
on with. tneir part in narrowing tnat great Dig spread that now 
Another report from the National Automobile exists between what the producer realizes and the con 
Chamber of Commerce, dated March 12, 1926, is that umer nas to pay This is an economic problem that 
motor fatalities in 1925 were 10 per cent in excess of [#5 80t to be solved at no distant date or we shall all 
those for 1924. The figures that we have for 1924 ar ind ourselves In the position Of the small boy waiting 
19,000 people killed and 450,000 injured on the hig! ! the core of the apple after being warned that thers 
ways of the United States, 5700 of the dead being ch - ; GEORGE B. CAVERT, 
iren. This would indicate for 1925 about 21,000 peopl See Tees Sees 
killed and about 495,000 people injured, a casualty li 
more than twice what we suffered during the 18 mont} 
we were involved in the world war. If war represent . . - 
an economic waste, what does this represent? NEW LIGHT BEAMS 
J _ 
Mechanical Progress and Cost Reduction Introduced by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
It is the general impression that the vast stridk tion to Supplant Wood 
} in improvement of machinery have reduced costs; but 
$ the fact is that there is hardly an article manufactured \nnouncement has been made of the perfection of a 
f that does not cost two or three times as much to p1 ew rolled ste¢ tructural section by the Jones & 
duce today as it did in 1914. The increase in mecha) Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. It is a thin 
ical cost perhaps is not quite so much as the increase veb beam, known as the “J & L Junior,” which can be 
on the farm but it is enough to call attention to th ised not only for floor and roof construction in buildings 
fact that mechanical progress does not always repré ich as schools, hospitals, hotels, office buildings and 
sent economical progress. In fact, we do not believe tructures with similar load-carrying requirements, but 
that machinery will ever take the place of efficient man can actually be utilized for framing structures as small 
power. is residence It is certain to interest architects, en 
To illustrate from the bricklayer’s trade: In 1914 gineers and builders in general. It seems to presage 
the average number of bricks laid was 2100 and the the approach of the “all-steel’” house as a matter of 
bricklayer got 65c. an hour. Today the average numbe1 every day fact, and is expected by the producers to be 
of bricks laid is between 400 and 500 and the bricklaye in immediate and active competitor of wood and con 
gets $1.50 an hour. Now, it is not the difference be rete for construction purposes and to produce a revo 
tween 65c. and $1.50 that has so added to the cost of itionary effect upon building practices. From the lay 
building, but the difference between the efficiency of man’ tandpoint, it is claimed that the new section 
the man in 1914 and that of the same man today. Some nake possible a practically “indestructible” type of 
body has got to pay for this wastage, and that som tructure, capable f resisting fires, winds and eartl 
tody is the general public; and this applies all alongs tremo} and bringing with itself lower insurance rate 
e line. nd longer life for the building in which it is employed 
I new section is an I-beam, but it is of a lighter 
High Cost of Truck and Tractor Operation eight for it ze and of greater strength for it 
The conclusion that we have really reached in re! go nen Bas Ove before been produced 
erence to this motorization problem, figuring from a rhe nee ager ne now being made in me from ¢ 
j angles, is that when you buy a pleasure car it is : 0 6 2m. aon ee dene Marly fos a — 
j bility pure and simple, and that whatever your busin root puriins, studding and other uses " we con 
4 is it has got to earn enough to support it. Also, wher ruction hitherto occupied almost exclusively b lum 
; you buy a truck you have bought a liability, as you cat her It rolled from billets to manufa turer tand- 
‘ do the came work more cheaply with the horse tha ird specifications for structura steel The accompany 
4 . ' ‘ a ng table gives dimensions of the beams, but further 
you can with the motor truck. It cannot compete with © Pee be ide then ell nnhlicatic ' later 
' the horse on the short haul nor with the railroads o1 <8 = om oes oe - wd: 
5 the long haul. — 
5 When you buy a tractor you have bought anothe! SIZES AND WEIGHTS OF J. & L. JUNIOR STRUCTURAI 
liability, as the same work can be done with the hors¢ SECTIONS 
for less money and with no more labor. In additior ie v - Veig! Mom oe 
your horse is a product of the farm and is a consume! dth, ens j per ft ert dulu 
of the products of the farm. For farming to be su y.1¢ ‘ ».7 of = 10 o 
cessful in any of its branches it necessarily must hav , + 8.11 4.24 6.8 
a market for what it has to sell, just the same as any t+" + e+ rae 
of the rest of us in business. Destroy our market for = 11 { ‘ 0.4 99 
whatever we produce and we have got to go out of ( , ’ oan ~oe 
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No Marked Decline in Consumption 


Leading Independent Has 77 Per Cent Bookings in April— 
Favorable Comparison With a Year Ago—Heavy 
Melting Steel Scrap Still Lower 


PRIL is ending with the rate of steel mill opera- 
A tions and of incoming business measur- 
those of a month ago, but with no 
from the conditions of last week. 
As a whole the industry is probably running at 
80 to 85 per cent of capacity, showing that in con- 
sumption there has been no abrupt falling off from 
March. 


new 


marked change 


what it was in 


Apart from the seasonal inroad being made on 
rail and tin plate bookings, the gap between in- 
oming business and shipments is less marked than 


n late April last year, when mill operations were 
en 70 and 75 per cent. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co.’s showing of new 
orde} it 77 per cent of capacity in the first 21 
days of April gave rather a better picture of the 

tuation than was presented at the Steel Corpora- 


annual meeting. 


The Steel Corporation’s statement for the first 

iarter, showing earnings of $45,061,000, is in line 

h the unusual showing made last week by four 

leadit independents. The increase of $2,500,000 

r the fourth quarter total was due to larger 

hipments and higher prices, October and Novem 

r both having the benefit of Lake Superior ore 

road earnings. 

Prices for bars, plates and shapes have been 

in the main, in the face of declining back 

for the last two. In sheets, the weakness of 

the past month persists and the number of mills 
making the concessions has increased. 

Car builders express disappointment over the 

small volume of railroad equipment buying. The 

week’s inquiries include 1000 steel gondolas for 


the Atlantic Coast Line and 500 steel underframes 
for the Southern. At Chicago an unexpected 
inquiry for 30,000 tons of rails has come from a 
bought a like amount in the first 
St. Louis the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
asked for 5000 to 6000 tons of 90-lb 
nearly 1000 tons of accessories. 


which 
quarter. At 
Louis 
rails and 


railroad 


has 


An unusually large amount of structural busi- 
ness is pending, particularly in the Central West. 
The week’s total of awards was less than 13.000 
tons. A new Boston theater will take 2500 tons 


Fabricated steel sales in March, the highest 


for the year, bring the first quarter total to 
573,400 tons, against 561,200 tons for the first 


quarter of 1925. Shipments in March were 81 per 
cent of capacity and the largest since October. 


Lake shipbuilding shows new life. A large 
shipping interest is inquiring for two ore boats 
that represent 9000 tons of steel. and two freight 


boats pending for some time are expected to b« 
placed shortly. 


Oil country pipe business still shows better 
ment, and standard pipe has been moving quit 
freely. Latest line pipe orders are 100 miles of 
1234-in. for the Lone Star Gas Co. and 25 miles 
of 12°%4-in. and 16-in. for the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati. That pipe mills 
busier appears from an average operation of 80 
per cent. 


A Pittsburgh mill will furnish 2500 to 3000 
tons of concrete reinforcing bars for an Akron, 
Ohio, sewage disposal plant. At Philadelphia 
1000 tons of foreign bars were sold for an apart- 
ment building, the delivered price being 1.85c. 
South Atlantic States have been larger buyers of 
bars abroad, rail freights bringing the delivered 
price of domestic bars well up in these districts. 


are 


In pig iron sales the week was probably the 
smallest of the year. Foundry consumption was 
well maintained in the first quarter, but April has 
brought some uncertainty which does not clear up 
as spring holds back. 


In all markets the decline of heavy melting 
steel scrap has gone 50c. farther, the Pittsburgh 
price at $16 being now $3 below the high point 
for the year. 


Canadian steel mills are operating at the highes* 
rate for four years, having good orders for rolling 
stock, rails and track supplies. 


Japan has put out rail inquiries for about 10,- 
000 tons, one ealling for 2000 tons of 60-lb. and 
the other for 7660 tons of 65-lb. rails. 


The Nippon Oil Co. is placing 57,000 boxes of 
tin plate and indications are that it will be divided 
between Welsh and American mills. 


Iron and steel exports in March were 169,438 
tons, compared with 157,187 tons in the short month 
preceding. In the first quarter of 1926 exports 
were 501,210 tons, against 399,461 tons last year, 
a gain of 25 per cent. In the nine months ended 
March 31 the gain was 217,000 tons, almost balanced 
by an increase of 212,000 tons in imports. 


Of rolled and finished products, 145,527 tons 
was exported in March and 25,519 tons imported; 
the nine months’ totals were 1,190,762 tons and 
181,932 tons. 


Both composite prices of THE IRON AGE remain 
unchanged, pig iron being $20.46 for the third week, 
against $20.71 one year ago, and finished steel 


2.439¢. per Ib. for the fifth week, against 2.474c. 
one year ago. Thus each is 1 to 1% per cent lower 
than at the end of April, 1925. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


i Apr. 27, Apr. 20, Mar. 30, Apr. 28 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1926 Pr926 1926 1925 
No. 2X, Philadelphiaft....$23.26 $23.26 $23.26 $22.2¢ 


23 
No. 2, Valley Furnace... 19.00 19.00 0+ nd 
> 





No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 25.69 25.6 24 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 22.00 22 | 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*... 22.00 ar 9 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.75 21.7 2 
Basic, Valley furnace. 18.50 0.00 9 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 21.26 22.7€ 22.7€ 
Malleable, Chicago* 22.00 9 
Malle able, Valley Ae oe 19 Ho 19.0¢ g ( 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 20.26 20.26 21.7¢ 21.2¢ 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29 04 
Ferromanganese, furnace.. 88.00 §8.00 88.00 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $4 
Light rails at mill....... $2.00 34.00 4.00 39 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 5.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 35.00 35.00 5.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 36.00 36.00 36.00 7.06 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 40.00 40.00 10.00 4( 
O.-h, billets, Phila..... . 40.30 40.30 { { 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. . 15.00 $5.00 $5.00 16 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib 1.90 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents ( 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 2.22 2.22 2 
[ron bars, Chicago ... 2.00 2.00 0 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 7 2 00 2.00 2 2 
Steel bars, Chicago. . » 220 2.10 2.1 1 
Steel bars, New York 2.34 2.04 ‘ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.91 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.1/ 2 
rank plates. New York. 2.24 2.24 ».24 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90 1.90 1.9 
Beams, CRIGRSO .iscccess 2.10 2.10 2.1 
Beams, New York vauenr SaReee 2.24 { 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... . 2.50 of ( 
*The average switching charg f 
the Chicago district is 6lc. per tor 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.2 


On export business there are frequent 
of prices on various products, as sl 


Pittsburgh 


Buying Notably Steady and Production 
Well Maintained—Pig Iron Quiet 


PITTSBURGH, April 27. 
served in the tendencies of a week ago. 
ness is reasonably steady as a whole, but aggregates 
considerably less in volume than completed obliga 
tions, and the tendency of productive capacity slowly 
is downward. We estimate ingot production this week 
at 75 per cent of capacity for this and nearby districts, 
but a little more steel than recently is going on the 
banks, because engagement of finishing mill capacity, 
outside of possibly the pipe mills, is decreasing 

Movement of the manufactures of steel still re- 
flects unseasonable weather, and until there is im 
provement in that direction, there cannot be much 
quickening in the demand for raw materials. There 
an unusually large amount of pending structural busi- 
ness, and it is confidently believed that only a few 
weeks of good weather will go a long way toward cor- 
recting the over-supply of automobiles; but bright 
prospects no longer are the stimulus to buying that 
they were in the days when the steel mills could not 
speed up production, as they can today, and when the 
railroads could not offer the expeditious service they 
are now capable of furnishing. Consumers are t 
ing full advantage of these conditions and with mill 
backlogs pretty well reduced, the price situation be- 
comes rather critical. 

It is a situation in which small manufacturers, who 
cannot stand an idle investment for any length of time, 


No definite changes are ob- 
Incoming busi 


ak- 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, “2, 2/) Apr. 20, Mar. 30, Apr. 2s 


1926 1926 1926 1925 
Per Ll 1? ( ts Cents Cents Cents 
~ XN @ } 9 
N 
go dis ‘ 45 0 
> £ ‘\ } 4h 450 4.4( 
3} y N 
ik s ! 176 4 7t 4.7( 4+ 66 
Ss! & I 1 2.40 2.50 2.40 
S)} + & ‘ 
Cag a mill 2.4 if) «.6f 4 0 
W I s t ‘ » ¢ 
W ( s 
n 0 7( R5 
I X I st gl ( 9 ( » 60 
Plair wire Chicag 
I l 60 
I iw Pg) ; 4° 
Ba Ww ‘ RAV (*T 
gt dist +( 4 0 
I I ‘ box. Pg ¢ ; ‘ s 
Old Material, Per Gross 1 
Carwheels Chicarg $1600 $16.50 $17.00 $16.06 
Carwhe P idelpt 17.54 17.54 17.50 17 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 16.00 16.50 17.00 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 15.50 16.00 16.50 14.5 
H t rap, ¢ x 12 l 0 14.0 14.7 
N ist. Pittsburel 16 16.50 17.00 17.50 
N s l idelphia | 0 17.50 17.0 
Ch'g t 16.01 t 17.00 17.00 
N 1 RR. wr Phila 17.5 l { 17.50 17.50 
N RR. wrot. Ch’'go (net) 12.0 13.00 13.00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net T 
FE y 4 , : a 72.00 $23 00 $4.00 
I r prompt 10 1.01 ‘.2 1.00 
Metals, 
Pe ry} 4 eR ‘ Cent Cents Cent Canta 
New Y ; ‘ 4.121 ) 
| ! I l , 62 l ) 
Z ~ 6 9 6.9 if & 9° 
7, y ¥ ( 7.320 4 pA 
| ~ T.0 0 no 7.60 
~ 8 371 7. of 
S ) oOn.7% t ) 62.87¢@ 65.2 
\ \ 17.00 ’ 11.2 
} +} t tire 
co 
WN have a good deal to do with the course of the mar 


ket. Sheet prices are weak and real firmness is lack 
lled strips, but in other products the de 
sire for business has not reached such an acute stage 


ing 1 cold re 


that manufacturers are disposed to shade prices 
There continues to be a very high rate of blast fur 


nace perations in this and nearby districts, but the 
explanation is found partly in the fact that several 
f tl teel companies are fortifying themselves 
against suspensions later on. The Carnegie Stee! Co., 
which put on one of its Edgar Thomson furnaces a 


week ago, has taken off one of that group and now'thas 
41 furnaces three of which are on ferroman 
ganese. This change leaves 95 of 127 furnaces in pro 
duction in this 
basis, this is approximately a 75 per cent operation, 
ut the majority of the furnaces in blast being of large 
capacity, production is probably more than 80 per 


active, 


and nearby districts. On a numerical 


entum 
It is difficult 


ts in pig iron. 


to imagine a quieter market than ex- 
Important consumers are covered for 
the present quarter and the small users do not appear 
to have very heavy requirements. The coke market still 
easy. Scrap prices continue to sag in the absence of 
any important consumer demand. Heavy melting steel 
off $3 a ton from what it was the beginning of the 
year. 
Sales 


Pig Iron.—Business is almost at a standstill 


re entirely of carload lots and there are not a great 
these, while developed only 
a matter of price, be- 
cause it is quite possible that if consumers were in- 
terested in the market to the extent of asking for prices 
on a round tonnage, there might be some tendency to 


The problem is to find the con- 


many inquiries are 


through solicitation. It is not 


open negotiations 


see 


ee 
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iron As a cut in 
there is not 


me} w he really need some 


price probably would not create demand, 


ich tendency on the part of producers to take that 
( ! phosphorus iron now is available from the 
\ ‘ at $27.50, but that price looks rather high 
omparison with « tations of Eastern furnaces and 
te who are making a delivered Pittsburgh pric 
terroalloys. ( ] pecl p atisi 
iY ( Che rd here abo 2) 
r l I er can 
? roey hef« re 
\) e( eda Tt ac’e Ss iVal 
r ae? l el \ ne resent quart 
\ t pme! \ he mad 
P f 
Semi-Finished Steel N igh inter¢ being 
! aent rice Che dowr 
hed forn and in the 
{ I a t will encourage efforts 
ve ! ed et lab and neet bars, but 
I ! lre as yet nor gene! 
est either in prices or supplies. They 
iote 1 pi Quotations on rods 
hold igh there is not much de 
I P) < ige 1251 
Wire Products.— Mill busine is quiet. The move 
1? luggish, due to unfavon 
( St econd hand having beer 
‘ lilt up by March releases, are proving 
( ample r all consumptive requirements 
New busine is checked also by the fact that jobbers 
turir consumers are taking full advan 
the large productive capacity and unexcelled 
( I ‘ whict permit modest inventories 
es al tead They are given on page 1229. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Competition for bus 
n light 1 till sharp and, while sales are re 
d of let rails at $34 per gross ton, it is also 
; h een done on a tonnage of compara 
moderat ‘ Not much strength is observed 
ke prices, but the market appears to bs 
other tracl ecessories, although demand 
io! ir geht Standard rail order book 
een thinned by the heavy production and shi} 
I e past tour montn Price ire vive! 
] ) 
fubular Goods.—The report about oil country pi) 
ne etterment and lia \ tandars 
! en m ul Treely nore particulal 
veatl [ per | orabl 
( I Lime e orde ( 
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Finished Steel 


April 27, 1926, 2.439c. Per Lb. 


High Low 
’ ‘ j 
' EO Jan ( \ 
1924 789% Ji ( 
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from time to time. The latest of importance ar: 

of 100 miles of 12% in. for the Lone Star Gas Co.. 

one of 25 miles of 12% in. and 16 in. for the Colun 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati. Neither of these ord 
came to Pittsburgh makers. Pipe mills are somew! 
busier than they have been and the average now 
about 80 per cent of capacity, with the independe: 
making a slightly better showing than the leading 

which, contrary to a report in a daily t 
paper, is not planning to start up its Wheeling pla 
Mill prices of pipe are firm, but there continues t 
rregularity in the secondary market. Boiler 

susiness 1S fairly good, but prices are no better f) 
the standpoint of producers than they have been. | 


1229. 





j ; 
aqaucer, 


ounts are given on page 
Sheets.—No appreciable improvement is in evidé 
efforts to secure make im} 
ible much observance of what recently were regard 
market prices. Mills in this dist 
report that price concessions are being made by n 
producers than was the case recently, but that the 
have not been any deeper. The ruling prices are 3.2 
vase Pittsburgh, for black, 4.50c., base, for galvaniz« 
ind 2.40c. base, for blue annealed, while on automol 
makers now 4.30c., base, (No 
Black sheet prices are reported down to 3.10 


nd increasing business 


a re 


regular 


dy sheets all are 
rave). 
base, but usually on barrel stock, which is commor 
than sheets for other uss 
Mills are producing at from 75 to 80 per cent cap: 
Prices are given on page 1229. 

Tin Plate.—The this time of the y: 

isually quiet and this year is no exception. Order 
for June shipments are on mill and it is t 
early for second half business to be coming out, espe 
cially in view of the backward spring and the delay 


More 


available at lower prices 


market at 





books 


n getting the packing crops into the ground. 


ver, container manufacturers at present have rathe. 
heavy inventories of both tin plate and cans. It is a \ 
time for a fresh survey of the prospect and the can . 
companies are making one. So far as acreage to be : 


utilized is concerned and the carryover of the 192 
prospects are excellent, but the weather 3 
forecast. Bargain prices have helped to 

big packs of peas, corn and tomatoes of last 

yea} here is no indication of a change in the pric 

f tin plate for the last half of the year and it is px 


le there will be no formal announcement. 


. : 
pack goes, the 


anno ¢ 


move tne 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The aut 
nobile parts still ordering out 
vith marked conservatism and, while some makers ré 
rt current business to compare favorably with Apri 
it is generally behind that of last montl 
there are no demands from other 
the loss of automobile tonnag¢ 
2.50c., base, Pittsburg! 


makers are material 


yea APo, 


consuming 


; 


irces LO make 


still 


tonnages 


rood 
lhe market is quotable at 


ordinary 


Steel and Iron Bars.—Merchant steel bars are mov 


rather slowly, and while there is a fairly good movs 
nent of Dar on contracts to cold finished steel ba 
( nd to bolt and nut manufacturers, total order 
ns are no tax on the ability of the 
. > - 6 
omposite Prices 
Pig Iron 
April 27, 1926, $20.46 Per Gross Ton 
21.38 
r averag 15.72 “4 
a ! verage f bas nd foundry irons 
isic being Valley quotation, the foundry ‘ 
verage I Chicag Philadelphia and 
Hi i 
igh Low : 
6 $21.54 Jan. § $20.46. April 13 4 
22.50 Jan. 13 18.96 July 7 
SS Feb. 26 19.21, Nov. 3 
Nt March 20 20.77. Nov. 20 
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Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 

od, Pitteneh Ws occ ccscticeecscuscces 2.00c. 
Pi, CN . cca osueeehbanehasews unseen 2.10c, 
ala IS 500 5 00'suatebeobeonsend 2.32c. 
Beth. TE Ts co scrccecncceses 2.84c. to 2.44c. 
ars CED ad'eade sche nede set ebaeneenn 2.19¢. 
F.ob. BivGRIRGROMR .ccccccccccses 2.15¢. to 2.25c. 
ce Te Ee 6. de ccnsactevenetidedscess 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills....... 2.85c. to 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
po. Pitheburgs Wes oscicccccescer. 2.00c 


Rail Steel 


Pew: ME Gncnntctasewebinscedsn 1.80c. to 1.90¢ 
Pik, CE < caesineéeud ches seceeeeenscts 2.00c. 
Iron 
ommon iron, f.o.b. Chicago............++. 2.00c. 
tefined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills..........+e0. 3.00c, 
‘ommon iron, del’d Philadelphia........... 2.22c. 
Xommon iron, del’d New York............. 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb. 


CMD, o.oo nea akaked mabe 1.90c. 

Pam Gee dda ceca veteeoboiee cteaaee .2.10¢c. 
F.6D. De nc vedconccesan 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
re Ce os ne cade ees ekekGd aha 2.09¢. 
ir PL. occ akeaaneoaweeasaenens 2.22c. 
rh OE WEE no 00cbcwnceevewakseseewusen 2.24c. 
LZ. PORE PRB ccnccsvcccecoee 2.25c. to 2.80c. 


Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 


Pittsburgh mill « 1.90 
Pak, Ge on a ccésekeunsandagensaeness 2.10¢. 
Pm ROE 6c décesesenesa 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
re GE. cp cnvnccenndcebaced 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
Deore POE. ccanececsconce 2.12c. to 2.22c. 
re Dee “WE anadeccaesaes +. -2.24c, to 2.34c. 
Chidits DUNE MINE oct dukhone60e0eueedesases 2.35c. 


Hot-Relled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago....... 2.50c, 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb. 


Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..............- 2.50¢. 
et, Cia. CO. ccd cs coveocenadicdsen 2.60¢. 
Oe, TEE ccd a snvcondeds ddncceoenen 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 3.75c. to 3.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills... . ; 3.75¢e. 
Strips, delivered Chicago ...........++se0+> 4.20c, 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills ...........- 4.05¢. 


*According to size. 


Wire Products 
To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 
WO MM oonetccecdumdaebaote edsatnnekees $2.65 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer..........++++ 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in............- 4.90 
CORPURMNEE GUNDEED 5 ccaccceccesceccsoceséane 3.35 
PU CN «co sp dnagendbesedsvabneuens 8.10 
Comment counted Ralls ..-ccccccccccccccccoces 2.65 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage ........+++- $2.50 
Annealed fence wire .....cccceceeccseseess 2.65 
OIE SEE. cnn ckentacnseeoeouentseeeeeu 3.60 
CED Oe WN, SO vcccccseswasuenvdes ceese wae 
Barbed wire, galv’d ........e-s-058 one 8.35 
Barbed wire, painted ......... trees aanneae 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregong. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


OM Pipe occ cncveecthndennsnaund $65.00 
TOD, CUES csccccaccceconccsvestoces 65.00 
2 ee ae ae 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills...........++-+ 67.00 
TOD, DE & cchcvedecchabosesncesscued 68.00 
TOL TORNOEE. cds ncatcccencasvecsacs 68.00 
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Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.40c. to 2 50c, 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills... ..2.60c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia...... .2.82¢. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.20c. to 3.35c. 
No 28, f.o.b. Ch'go dist. mill. evcccece cee 
No. 28, del'’d Phila'phia. eiuwaes 3.67¢ 


Galvaniced 
No. 2! 


8, f.o b. Pitts burgh. .4.50c. to 4.60¢ 
No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go di mills }.35c. to 3.45¢ 
No. 28, del’d Philadel Iphia at ; 4.92c. 

Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh......... $.25c. to 8.35¢ 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill.. rrr 
Automobile Body Sheets 
N f Pittsburg! ‘ 
Long Ternes 

No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill 4.85c¢ 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Boz 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills $5.50 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
Ind. ‘ ; 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating 1.C.$16.20 

Ib. base... ..$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating L.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating IL.C. 14.86 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.66 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb 
2100° (4% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 


Carbon) $3.20 to $3.25 


23 (344% Nickel) s 4.50 
2500 (56% Nickel) ........ .. 5.70to 5.80 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) 3.50 
$200 (Nickel Chromium) .. 5.00to 6.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) .... . 700to 7.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) awe 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) 8.40 to 8.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) 4.30to 4.40 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 

| ro 3.20 to 3.256 
Carbon Vanadium (0. 45% to 0. 55 % 


Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.)..... 4.10to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 

Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 to 4.40 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25to 4.85 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40to 38.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 

Molybdenum) 4.50 to 4.76 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel] bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is Ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 

*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Grosse Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill , eee ...- $48.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. .$32.00 to 34.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill 31.00 to 32.00 
ight (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 
. ‘mill ; - eee . 86.00 to 38.00 
1229 


Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Ld. 


Spikes, ih in. and larger.. . $2.80 to $3.16 
Spikes, % in. and smaller 2.85 to 38.46 
Spikes, boat and barge............ 3.25 


Track bolts, all sizes............... 4.00 to 4.50 
Tie plates, steel 2.26 to 2.865 
ND O45 ibs eam tin ene ‘ons 2.76 
Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohie, Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
Riel ae, 45 19%/\% to %..+11 +39 
~ to %.. 8 Scene 22 2 
Re ca caatened a | ee 28 ul 
\ 60 «48% 1 to 1% 30 12 
1 to 3 62 50% 
Lap Weld 

Bs 55 48% 2 23 ) 
2% to 6.. 59 47% 12% . 6 2D 
7 and 8... 66 43% 3 to 6.. 28 is 
9 and 10.. 54 41%/|7 to 12... 2% 
ll and 12. 53 40% | 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


i ei tenia aid 41 =“? dB % to %..4+19 +64 
m te Bee GF FORT cecvccec 21 7 
Te ecececcs 53 a 212 eevegece 28 bP 
a aeciusdiaiiy 58 47 1 to 1%.. 380 M 
l to 1% 60 49% 
2 to 3 61 50% 





Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


Di 6s aiptcaten lee 42% |2 . 23 ® 
2% to 4.. 657 464%,|2% to 4.. 29 lb 
4% to 6.. 56 45% 14% to 6.. 28 4 
7 to 8 . &2 39% 7 to 8.. 21 7 
9 and 10 45 32% /|9 to 12.. 16 2 
ll and 12. 44 31% 





To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by ope 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black aad 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased te 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 2%%. 

Note.—Chicago district mille have « base twe 
points less than the above discounts. Chieage 
delivered base is 2% points leas. Freight te 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
ago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination 


doiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


S to Be. Miscces 27 Uh Da: cccecceas +18 
2% to 2% in... 37 1% to 1% in....+ 8 
OD Ul cecnvegescn 40 2 to 2% in......— 8 
3% to 8% in... 42%|2% to 3 in......—17 
4 to 18 in.... 46 |3% to 4% in —® 


Beyond the above discounts, 6 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 teme 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Botler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
‘ 60 3 in 46 
i%, ‘ 1% I in.... 62 |8% to 3% in 47 
1% in. . ; 36 eS coh cee 50 
2 to 2% in... 31 14%, 6 and 6 in. 46 
2% ta 2% in so | 
Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in 34 13% and 3% in 60 
2% and 2% in 42 14 in ‘ . & 
D ee cccasseess 48 4%, Gandé6éin.. @ 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier thas 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and fs 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent rh ~~ 
Carbon, 0.10% to 6.30%, rr 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base...... 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. aud 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis 
counts on emall lots are less than the above. 
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: ind 2e., Pittsburgh, to which the mills 
dhering, is strictly a small lot price. Large 
wing against contracts carrying a price 
+ f 1.90c. Iren bars are steady, but not very active. 
Structural Steel.—Prospective structural steel busi- 
heavy. but actual lettings are not Keeping the 
or creating re lemand pon the mills for 
iteria Local mills are firm in their adherence 
VU D e Pitt urgn, n iarge structural shapes, 
e¢ le to get more than that for 
Plates The featu he firmness in prices in the 
jemand that does not seriously tax the pro- 
4 good deal of business is in sight 
n r | nd large outside 
it only in the latter direction is much 
lace r} ( field in the Texas 
ieveloping In remarkaDle fashion and very 
e moving there, while the 
it a good deal of line pipe will be wanted, 
is been discovered. Prices are 
] AQ 
Hot Rolled Flats.—B ops, bands and strips 
erm basis, but enough business 
ntain operating schedules 
deviations from recent 
dad 2.50 hase. for 
Cold-Rolled Strips Maker this district disclain 
< thar i5c., Pittsburgh, but it 
he ruling ordinary tonnage 
business on makers’ books 
recent weakness in the West 
ry ie revision of these contracts 
ise Pittsburgh, usually are 
lots. 17 1utomobile industry generally 
cold-rolled strip steel as it 
the year, and one important maker, or 
rtailed production, will be able to go well 
iarter on first quarter purchases. The 
buying from this latter source has told or 
isiness and has been responsible for th 
weakness. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Solicitation of orders fo 
1 nuts is a little more active than it has been, 
that manufacturers are not getting busines 
reely as was the case recently There are, 
ugrestions of lower prices Rivet price 
rular and higher quotations refer entirel 
Prices and discounts are given on pag 
Coke and Coal.—Ther all the spot ce that 
prices still favor the buyer. No difficulty 
rienced in buying spot furnace coke at $3 per 
vvens, for the standard brands, and good 
ke is available at $4 to $4.50. With most of 
coal mines in this district idle, there is st 
1 for the demand and prices are low anc 
Old Material.—There is still an almost complet 
interest by consumers in suppli They wil 
mall lots that dealers may have t ell, but are 
placing orders for future delivery Prices sti 
lined lower on almost all grad vith heavy 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Stru ra sha} 
- tee bar ind ma 
t for x el bars 
} sheet (N« & ga ) 
i nized heets (No 8 ¢ 
I nnealed sheets (N 
‘ he aft ra 
Round i xa 
Squares i Ss 4 
S a ul 
G 
Boat | : 
I track 
f ‘3 black g { 
wi galv ( 
( mmon W 
ne 
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melting steel now quotable at $16 to $16.50, down 5: 
a ton since a week ago and of $3 a ton from the to) 
prices of the year. Present prices are based entire 
on sales of small lots. 


We quote for delivery to consumer’s mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburg! 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel...... $16.00 to $16.5 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.. : 16.50 to 17.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

Franklin, Pa. piace Wesabe wien 18.00 to 18.50 
Compressed sheet steel ve 15.00 to 15.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends... 14.00to 14.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 18.00 to 18.50 


Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
let ends ..... ceee i ct ites rat’ to 21.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 


material ad oo (iad * 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus punchings.. 18.50 to 19.00 
eee OR MEO, vcbkeed dee ce enue 22.00 to 22.50 
Cast iron wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings 12.00to 12.50 
Short shoveling turning 12.50to 13.00 
Sheet bar crops 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast 15.00to 15.50 
Cast iron borings 12.50 to 13.00 
Ne 1 railroad wrought 12.00to 12.50 
N 2 railroad wrought 16.00 to 16.50 
Malleable Pe Rapa ee kk & 17.00 to 17.50 


REPORTS BUSINESS GOOD 


President Campbell of Youngstown Stresses 
High Cost of Equipment—Officers Reelected 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0, April 27.—President James A. 
Campbell informed stockholders of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. at the annual meeting Tuesday morn- 
ing that business is much better than he expected it 
o be earlier in the year. Gross tonnage received by 
the company has shown progressive improvement each 
month this year and April will approximate 5 per cent 
better than March. Recent action of the stock market 
adversely affected general business, including the steel 
industry, he pointed out, but he thought business and 
prices were now on a sounder level. 

Last year the company authorized $20,000,000 for 
improvements and extensions, said Mr. Campbell. Of 
this amount $8,000,000 has already been paid out of 

rnings and the company has the balance in the banks 

Government securities, to pay as it comes due. 


Improvements Are Expensive 


Mr. Campbell commented on the-fact that these ex- 
penditures have been made out of current earnings, 
ind It has been unnecessary to do any special financing 
ause of the high cost of machinery and construction, 
e questioned whether the program would have been 
lvisable had it been ne essary to borrow money, stat- 
ng the returns would hardly have warranted the ex 
penditure, 

The company’s new seamless tube mill at East 
}oungstown, largest installation of its kind in the coun- 
try, will be ready for operation by Aug. 1. The first 
group of eight tin mills in the 24-mill plant at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., will be ready for rolling sheets for 
te production at the same time. The company 

endeavoring to round out the finishing capacity of its 

cago district properties, so as to get the full benefit 
if its steel-making capacity there. 

Mr. Campbell commented on the numerous improve 
ments and advances in mill machinery within the past 
year and a half and said it had often been necessary 
for the company’s engineers to redesign equipment 
after the original design had been completed, because 

" improvements effected in the meantime. Changes 

‘Ke ovens and blast furnaces have been particu 


marked, he pointed out. 





New Record in Iron Output 


March pig iron production by the company was the 
argest in its history. The company’s stack at Indiana 
Harbor produced an average of 790 tons of iron per day, 


1 
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1680 lb. of coke, at very reasonable cost. 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


ing. Gdn. ORE CFOs cccccecccccs Joccee cGenee 

lime, Sia, GU Gs ob bck ccceescecce 86.00 

pian. GR cana wkud €hekeeeebdvenes 40.00 

nine, WORT aoe kdwsddaceesassesas 45.00 

Sheet Bars 

, Per Gross Ton 

en-hearth or Bessemer .........-.e0e0.. $36.00 
Ores 

Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

i range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 

i range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron.......... 4.25 

High phosphorus, 61.50% iron............. 4.15 


reign Ore, ci.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 

n ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
ron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
n ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
rete Gab: GED «dn cevandcdethessceades 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 
OME wnaans uk ee SAA a mweS & Chameas 42c. to 44c, 

ingsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
CRCERINEEE ina webeveééantsar $12.00 to $13.00 
Per Ton 

hrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr,Os, crude, 
-.i.f. Atlantic seaboard ........ $22.00 to $23.00 
Per Lb. 

Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Eels: GU. ciacheveuasaeee vex 55c. to 60c. 


5e. 


os 


Per Net Ton 
rnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
SOMES: conkwawsad anotnestéees $3.00 
oundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
SOONG © cn dacccnaouhscavebeuws $4.00 to 4.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens. 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
NG, GUE -ivccesunessaedeces ean 12.50 
indry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 10.50 to 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
CSPRTOD SE oo xccaevinideuseses 10.00 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


DRE. s aceaene eck awe weet anes $1.40 to $1.90 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

MOE: asctvmcabcakawebeeraaes 1.50to 1.75 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 

RE Or a 1.90to 2.10 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.30 to 1.40 
mas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 1.40to 1.50 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 


Per Gross Ton 


S in. = 2 in. and larger... ...cccocccccce $35.00 
6 in. x 2 in. and smaller ‘ 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb 
Grooved . bat Giau beens cabtbeenencawededua 1.90c., 
Sheared ... . -1.90¢e. 
Universal .1.90¢ 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 

Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d. $88.00 to $95.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 

duty paid ~saeees $88.00 to 110.00 


Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 


$32.00 to $34.00 
. 31.00 to 33.00 


Domestic, 19 to 21%. 
Domestic, 16 to 19% 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
50% : ..-~ $85.00 
75% ; .. 145.00 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


Furnace Furnace 
0% . $42.00 | 12% .. .$42.00 
11% . .»» 42.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Grosse Ton 

10% . $33.00 | 12% 
11% ‘ .. 35.00 


Per Gross Ton 
$37.00 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton 





6% 10% $31.00 
7% 11% 83.00 
8% 12° 35.00 
9% 
Other Ferroalloys 

Ferrotungsten, per Ib contained metal, 

del’d ‘ i ira eal sae ate .$1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 

70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 

eee ; ...11.50¢ 


Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. furnace $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads. 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
materia! in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net ton . $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton . -$122.50 


Wire Rods 


Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, base..............6. ~~ «846.00 
Screw stock ..... 5 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%. 8.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 6.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75% 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%. .. 10.00 per ton over base 
Acid . «seeeeees 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $46 
base, $45. 


Cleveland mil) 


% 
Fluxes and Refractories 


Fleorspar 

Per Net Ton 

Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 

not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines.... $17.50 to $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 

Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 

silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.41 to $18.00 

Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 

calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines . 832.50 


Fire Clay 


Per 1000 f.0.b.Worke 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
$43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $48.00 


48.00 to 60.00 438.00 to 46.00 
55.00 to 75.00 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New Jersey 


Ohio ' 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 48.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri 40.00 to 43.00 85.00 to 88.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton 650to 7.60 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


Pennsylvania $40.00 
Tacs cehaesusaeveredaranesaemabeaus 49.00 
Birmingham . eteeke sesene ... 64,00 
Silica clay, per ton $8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard _ size, f.o.b Baltimore and 


CE RE eg ne one ‘ $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. ve : sree Ge 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size $45.00 to $48.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Less-than-Carload Lots) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 

Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 
arriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


TONNES 0.565 dseeesanencokesse 50, 10 and 10 
&rriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Ragle carriage BONG... ccicccecvasccen 65 and 10 
DE: TR sais nae aa cotta naan incase 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 


Larger and longer sizes........... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts...... 45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, _ 
i 4.00c. per Ib. off list 
tiot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. per lb. off list 
p.c. and t, square or hex. nuts, blank or _ 
ME sndcacaecuknaamacead 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
Washers® esses s+6.50¢, to 6.25c. per Ib. off list 
*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
olts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 
ount is 25c. more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
r car lots. 


¢ 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off LAat 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts: — 
#, in. and smaller, U. 5S. 5 
& in. and larger, U. 8S. S 
Small sizes, 8S. A. E 
S. A. E., % in. and larger 


80, 10 and & 
...+75, 10 and 6 
80, 10, 10 and 6 
75, 10, 10 and 5 


5 l ag 80, 10 and 5 

Stove bolts in packages . . 

Stove bolts bulk 80, 10,5 and 2% 
oy - see _ 60 and 6 


Tire bolts 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 
(Actual freight allowed up to but not ex« eeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net 


> 00 Net 
worn S.A.E. U.S.S 


S.A.E. U.S.S. 


Viin.... $0.44 $0.44 | %-in... $2.35 $2.40 
fin. 0.515 0.515| %-in... 3.60 3.60 
%&%-in... 0.62 0.66 l-in 5.65 56.80 
tT in.... 0.79 0.90 |1%-in 890 8.90 
i in. 101 1.05 |1%-in... 12.60 13.10 
- in. 138 1.42 |1%-in 18.35 18.35 
Yin... 170 1.78 |1%-in... 21.00 21.00 
Larger sizes.—Prices on application 


123 


Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh $2.50 to $2.60 
F.o.b. Cleveland - ibneeahauedcieead 2.70 
F.o.b. Chicago .. yaiea ' 2 oe 


Small Rivets 
Per Cent Of Liat 
-70 and 10 
70 and 19 
.70 and 10 to 70 and & 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh 
F.a.b. Cleveland 
F.o.b. Chicago 


Cap and Set Screws 


Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50¢ 
per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Of LAat 


Milled cap screws seoccsoees 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 

80 and & 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread......... 40 


Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 

80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, 8. A. E. thread, 

80, 10 and 16 
Upect cet SCrTeWs. ....ccccceccscccees 80, 10 and & 
Milled studs padambbaced 70 and & 


i 
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Chicago 


Steel at 90°Per Cent Gait—Scrap Weaker 


Cuicaco, April 27.—Business as a whole in this 
ict i through a slack period, which in 
mé respects is accounted for as seasonable. The 
farm implement makers is to 
e expected at this season a! 1 yet the demand for 
oquipment is considerably better now than dur- 


ng the corresponding period for several years. On 
( er hand the drop in automobile production 
ld not normally come at this time and steel pro- 
ers are disappointed in the lack of railroad car 
ew of the good railroad earnings and the 
! ne! I elignt 

! practically 1 change in the price situa- 
bars and shapes, unless it is that there 
ean away from the firmness exhibited 
the mont Both the leading producer and 
ndependent in the West are said to be 
taining a price f 2.10c., base Chicago district 
for the general run of business. Competition is 
¢ keen, however, and price levels are hard to 

Y it ng ] rie 
Although production is down from the peak of 
erage W up to the YU per cent 
g 1 steel producers still find 
: ( ( ne number of blast fur- 
< r when records were being 
el It aimed that no metal is being laid down 
terpreted to mean that stocks of 

‘ ( nulating 

! rst ! ! weeks Speciications do 
pments. New buying for the week is about 
t revious seven days. Two bright 
evident in the market, the one being the 
y in ft steel bars and the other being 
ss whicl now in sight for the construc- 
storage tank The demand for structural 
terials is showing up better than a year ago but 
me apprehension as to the attitude which 
ed labor will take. Lathers signed a new agree- 
the old scale but the plasterers are now de- 
a 25c. per hour increase and a 40-hr. week. 
rap marke considerably weaker, and even 
e price cuts made early in the week, there are 


l 


dications that the present level will not hold. 
Pig lron.—The Chicago market for Northern iron 


teady at $22. There still exists a hesitancy upon 
part of buyers to contract far in advance and the 
ilk of sales is for delivery over the next 30 to 60 


rechnically the market is healthy, stocks in the 
"users being low; and producers, while having 
need stocks, have not been able to add mate- 
onnage on the ground. Active merchant fur- 
this district include two Federal, two May- 
Iroquois and one Zenith. In addition to the 


id from a steel mill stack at Indiana Harbor. New 
iles during the past seven days are in excess of thos« 

the previous week, but there is some doubt that new 
isiness will equal the March volume. Figures now 
ivailable indicate that shipments for the month will 
pproximate those of March. A few spot sales of sil- 
very ferrosilicon 14 to 16 per cent and charcoal iron 
ire noted at current quotations. Repairs, which are 
ore extensive than at first planned, are being madi 


the Thomas furnace, 
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luction from these stacks, some iron is still to be 
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Ferroalloys—A few scattered carlots of fe; 
manganese have been placed at $88, seaboard, or $95. 
delivered. Several carloads of spiegeleisen are ; 
ported sold within the week at $34, base, for the 19 
21 per cent grade. There is no activity in ferrosilj 
other than fairly liberal specifications against old 
tracts. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95.56, de 
livered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, de- 


ivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76, deliv 
ered Chicago. 


Plates.—The lack of freight car buying is being £; 
keenly by local mills, which are now relying larg: 
upon sources other than the railroads for plate toy 
nages. New buying is about equal to that of the pri 
vious week, and both new business and specificatio) 
are less than current shipments. One bright spot 
this market is the interest being shown in tankag 
projects by oil refiners in the Southwest and West. | 
iddition to new projects which will add to availab 
storage capacity, there is now contemplated a tar 
farm in California, which will supplant the two 750,00: 
bbl. reservoirs which were recently destroyed by fi 
This involves the construction of 40 to 58 8000-bb 
tanks, requiring 12,000 to 15,000 tons of tank mat 
rials. Plate bookings for tanks during the week totale 
5000 tons. Although 2.10c., Chicago mill, is still th 
quotable price on plates, there is not the degree 
firmness which had been maintained up to the midd 
of April. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per lb., base 
Chicago 
Sheets.—The volume of new business is light 
shows improvement over the previous week. User 
requirements for blue annealed sheets are well main 
tained and the Chicago delivered price for this com 
modity is steady at 2.65e. Producers find that the de- 
mand for galvanized sheets is below normal for this 
time of the year and the Chicago delivered prices of 
1.75c., is lacking in the strength shown earlier in the 
month. Black sheets show the greatest degree of weak 
ness and are quoted at 3.40c. to 3.50c. delivered in Chi 
cago from mills. 
Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.40c. to 
Oe for N« 28 black; 2.65c. for No. 10. blue 
unnealed; 4.75c. for No. 28 galvanized Delivered 
prices at other Western points are equal to the 
freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which are 5« 
vr 100 Ib. lower than the Chicago delivered prices 


Structural Material—The week has been quiet ir 
the matter of contracts awarded and at the same tim: 
new inquiry continues to come out in good volume. A 
contract was placed for 1600 tons for a building 01 
Lake Shore Drive and fabricators estimate that ther 
are no less than twelve good sized motion picture the- 
aters in contemplation in Chicago and immediate terri- 
tory. Mills find that the demand for structural shapes 
is holding up well and is in excess of this time last 
year. Fabricators’ stocks are said to be low and 
unbalanced, but mill deliveries are satisfactory and n 
effort is being made to change the stock situation. Th« 
Chicago mill price of 2.10c. is steady. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c 
r lb. base, Chicago. 


Bars.—There is a slight improvement in both new 
business and specifications for soft steel bars. The 
Chicago mill price of 2.10c. appears to be holding on 
smaller tonnages but better than that quotation is be- 
ing done on sizable lots. Producers estimate that 
100,000 tons of bars will be required for the road build 
ng program throughout the country for 1926. Alloy 
steel bar mills have slackened their pace in accordance 
with the lessened activity of the automotive industry 
Prices of this commodity are steady. The iron bat 
market is quiet and buying is light from all sources 
except the railroads, which are still taking a fair ton- 
nage. Mills are shipping at a faster rate than speci- 
fications are received and rolling schedules are consid- 
erably reduced from those of the previous week. The 
Chicago price of 2c. is holding but does not display the 
firmness indicated in the middle of April. Unfilled 
orders of rail steel bars are 30 to 40 per cent greater 
than during the first week in April. Both new buy 
ing and specifications are running ahead of shipments 
ind mills are being pressed to meet delivery sched- 
ules. There is a substantial increase in the demand for 
reinforcing bars and bed manufacturers are more ac- 
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tive. Shipments of fence posts are in excess of pro- 
duction and makers are having some difficulty in keep- 
ing stocks balanced. The Chicago price of rail steel 
bars is steady at 2c., although there are indications 
that keen competition is developing in the matter of 
State highway work in Illinois. 

Mill prices per lb. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10: 


base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c., base, Chicago 
rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago. 


1S 


Sheet Bars.—The demand for this commodity i 
more active than usual, and local mills have booked 
better than 3000 tons at $36 per gross ton. 

Billets——The demand for rolling billets, 4 in. and 
over, is well sustained and bookings for the week total 
5000 tons. The price is steady at $35 per gross ton. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Interest in the rail mar- 
ket is again active because of an inquiry for 30,000 
tons of standard section rails and 4500 tons of fasten- 
ings. These are for delivery through July and August 
and the request for figures comes from a railroad which 
bought 30,000 tons of rails in the first quarter of this 
year. The Roxana Petroleum Corporation bought 500 
tons of rails for track at its new refinery at East Chi- 
cago, Ind. Rail mills in this district are operating full 
and are not satisfying the demands of the railroads 
Departments making rail fastenings are not operating 

p to capacity. 
Standard Bessemer and open-hearth 


light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 
yn, f.o.b. maker’s mill 


Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. to p t 
mill; track bolts with square nuts r( to 4e. 1 
eel tie plates, 2.25c. to 2.35c., mill ing ha 


2.75¢c., mill, 

Wire Products.—Jobbers continue to buy from hand 
to mouth, although a slight increase in volume of busi- 
ness is noted from this source since the weather has 
become more favorable to transportation in country 
districts. Stocks are low in warehouses and at the 
mills, and the latter are disinclined to operate at a 
faster rate than is warranted by current demand. Speci- 
fications from the manufacturing trade are still in 
good volume. Wire nails are quotable at 2.75c., and 
plain wire at 2.55c., Chicago district mill. 

Cold-Rolled Strip—The Chicago quotation remains 
at 4.20c., delivered, or 3.90c., base Cleveland. The de 
mand is well maintained when compared to the previou 
week, and mills are said to be operating at 75 per cent 
of capacity. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications for these 
commodities are being received at an unchanged rat 
ind prices are steady. Makers’ back logs are in the 
neighborhood of four to five weeks and operations are 
not over 70 per cent of capacity. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Chicago quotations are steady at 
$41 to $42, base Birmingham, or $49.20 to $50.20 for 
6-in. diameters and over. Large tonnages are not 
numerous, but makers report a substantia! business in 
small lettings and from private interests. The ten 
dency of deliveries is to advance and total bookings 
for the week are larger than for the previous seven 
lays. Makers report that the® are~not being heavily 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base pe I LI 
Plates and structural shapes.. l 
Mild steel bars..... i ratios 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel ° 
Cold-finished stee] bars and shafting 
Rounds and hexagons. 


Flats and squares. 4.1 
BOGME .<<a a Cubed 4.1 
BOMGS: svsnsevsienvee 5.4 
No. 28 black sheets.........- 4 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 

No. 28 galvanized sheets. . 

Standard railroad spikes 

TVACE DORS 262s 606 e2 

Structural rivets ) 

Boiler rivets ‘ 
Ps ( 0 I 


Machine bolts 

Carriage bolts .... : 
Coach or lag screws.. oa ; ’ a 
Hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or bilan} a 


o.z20C. OTL pe 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blan| 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib 3: 
Common wire nails, base, per Ké 
Cement coated nails, base per ke 


ar 
y 
g 
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pressed for delivery against some of the large contracts 
placed during the latter part of 1925. 
We quote per net ton 


lé 


, delivered Chicago, as fol 

ows: Water pipe, 4-in., $53.20 to $54.20; 6-in. and 

over, $49.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 

Reinforcing Bars.—Awards for the week are in good 
volume and dealers are encouraged over the greater ac- 
tivity shown by many projects which have been hanging 
fire for several months. The preparation of estimates 
and the submitting of quotations is taxing bar benders 
to the limit. Warehouse shipments for the week ex- 
ceed those of the early part of April and there is every 
indication that contractors are finding the season far 
enough advanced so that they can work on fast con- 
struction schedules. Road work in Illinois is receiving 
considerable attention because of the fact that speci- 
fications from the Illinois State Engineer’s office this 
year permit the use of rail steel bars. There are indi- 
cations that this business may bring out some keen 
competition. The Chicago warehouse price of 2.60c. 
for billet steel reinforcing bars is holding on the gen 
eral run of business. Recent lettings and new inquiries 
are shown on page 1243. 

Coke.—This market remains active and Chicago 
producers continue to operate with all ovens lighted. 
Quotations are $9.75 per net ton, oven, or $10.25 de 
livered in the Chicago switching district 

Old Material.—Practically all grades of materials 
sted are now quoted ?5e. to $1 below the prices of a 
week ago. Heavy melting steel is off 50c. and is quot 
able at $12.50 to $13. One large user took a small ton 


ige at the upper figure early in the week, but dealers 
doubt if that price could again be obtained. The gen 
eral run of users will not buy more than their imme 


diate requirements and are persistent in their demands 
for prompt delivery. Rejections are running unusually 
high, due in part to more rigid inspection by the user 
but in a greater measure to the report on the part of 
yard dealers to rid themselves of off grade materials. 
Yards are fairly well stocked with high priced ma- 
terial and dealers are making strenuous effort to fill 
orders without drawing on stock; in fact, yards in this 
district are practically closed down. Rolled steel car 
wheels are hard to get and in several instances dealers 
have been forced to fill orders from yards and take the 
loss. The demand for malleable grades is holding up 
fairly well and the supply is hardly equal to current 
consumption. Railroad lists include 6800 tons by the 
Burlington, 1650 tons by the Pere Marquette, 1250 ton 


by the St. Paul 
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Cleveland 


April Steel Volume Not Much Below 
March 


CLEVELAND, Ap 27 In spite of some falling off 
ntlv, tonnages entered for finished iron 


= es re t 
steel by the local sales offices of some of the larger 
jucers in this territory in April will be about the 


ame as in March. Business is holding up to about 
lume of the previous week or two, although the 


lemand for plates is less active. The situation in the 
motive industry shows no noticeable change. The 
Iment in that quarter is reflected in somewhat 
ghter specifications, and motor car builders are not 
ail a — > oe dl The leading alay 
rdering material very far ahead he leading make 


ifications to keep its plant operat- 
pacity through May. Orders from some of 


and nut manufacturers are not so heavy as 


eel nas spe 


ently. The outlook in the Lake shipbuilding indus- 
A new inquiry has come 


interest for two ore boats, eacl 


} vS an improvement. 
from a large shipping 
equiring 4500 tons of steel, and two other Lake freight 
1ave been pending will probably be placed 
ortly. Steel bars are firm at 2c. and little attempt is 
eing made to get a higher price for small lots. Shad 
ng to 1.80c. was reported recently on plates for at 


l } 
ve tonnages, but the plate market now seems to 


back on a firm 1.90c. base. Structural material i 

1 at 1.90c., with small lots going in some cases at 2c 
Pig Iron.—The pig iron market is quiet. A good 
n\ mall ‘ts have been sold, but the general atti- 

( buye1 to await developments in the pric« 
on, as they do not know whether prices will 
email ere they are or go lower. In meeting the 
mpetition of Cleveland furnaces, where the latter 
ve a freight rate advantage, as for example at 
Akron, Valley furnaces are selling on the basis of 
$18.50. furnace, for the base grade of foundry iron, 


otherwise their quotations remain at $19. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Considerable business in first 


i < tract being carried over and there 
‘ new inquir Speci tior re 
The market inchanged at $3t young Vv? 
! ind 509 for Dillet int ib 
Sheets The demand for sheets continued light 
ome of the mills report a slight improvement 
! r au bod) nd furniture sheets. Few 
¢ e ft iC 1 ( bach There i vir- 
ially no change in the price situation. On black 
heet .25¢c., Pittsburgh, is the common quotatior 
Quotations of 2.40c. on blue annealed and 4.50c. o 
y I ed are I ( reneral. The re seem to be 
f a disposition among some mills that are hold 
the regular quotations to make concession by) 
ng Youngstown instead of a Pittsburgh ba 
Strip Steel—Efforts are being made by leadi 
ifacturers to maintain the 3.75c., Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland price on cold-rolled strip, and this is re 


garded as the present market price, although large lot 


; 


ries recently brought out lower quotations. Littl 


test of the market developed during the week, as th 
nly sales reported were for small lots. Product 
lding up well, but mills are unable to accumulats 
acklog. Hot-rolled strip steel prices are firm, but sal 
re light and some of the mills need order 


Reinforcing Bars.—A contract for 2000 tons for 


sewage disposal plant in Akron has been placed with 
the Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, and the steel wil] 


be furnished by a Pittsburgh district New in 
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quiry is light and prices are untested. Rail steel ba 
are quoted at 1.80c., mill. 

Fluorspar.—This market is a little firmer. The; 
has been a sale of 1000 tons of gravel fluorspar at $15 
f.o.b. mine. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——Demand is holding up fai; 
ly well, but is not so heavy as it was a few weeks ag: 
Prices are firm. Rivet specifications are good again 
$2.60 contracts. There has been some shading report: 
at Pittsburgh, but the market seems to be holdin; 
firmly here. 

Iron Ore.—There have been several small-lot sal 
of iron ore in the past week and two new inquiries cam 
out, each for 50,000 to 100,000 tons. Schedules on exist 
ing contracts indicate that, unless there should 
suspensions later, the ore movement this year wi 
about equal that of the 1925 season. 

Old Material—The market has been very slow, a: 
there has not been enough business to test prices. Mos 
of the current buying is being done by dealers to cove: 
Prices are unchanged except that cast 
ron borings, mixed borings and short turnings, and 
ails under 3 ft., are each 50c. lower. 

We quote dealers 


on contracts 


? 


prices f.o.b, Cleveland per 


Heavy melting stee ; $13.50 to $13.75 
R for rolling --- 16.75 to 17.00 
g = under ft . 17.00to 17.50 
Low phosphe s melting .. 16.75 to 17.00 
( t ro boring ‘ 10.75 to 11.00 
\I hine shop turnings --- 10.25to 10.50 
\ d ring ind si i! BR l0.75to 11 
ssed I 12.75 to 13.00 
d wrougl 13.75 to 14.: 
oad mal I 19.50to 20.00 
Lv I dle« m] l Oto 11.7 
= xle turning 13.50to 14.00 
XN 16.50 to 17.00 
N bust Xz 11.00to 11.2 
” ree ishing 12.50to 13.00 
dz I ~ 13.00 to 13.25 
t 13.00 to 13.25 
fl 11.50 t 12.00 


Philadelphia 


Moderate Recession in Volume of Steel 
Buying—Scrap Market Is Weaker 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27.—While there are indica 


{ 


of a decline this month in the volume of buying 
of finished steel products, the falling off is of mod 
erate proportions. With some companies April book 
ngs will not fall far behind those of March, which i 
production was a record-breaking month. As has bee! 
ase for many weeks, the buying is of a hand-to 
small lots predominating, and buy 

ers take it for granted that deliveries can be made a 
ickly as they need them. Rolling mill schedules ar: 
not as full as they were a month or two ago and buy 
ers generally get what they want when they want it 


cnaracter, 


This, of course, involves more frequent changing of 
rolls, which in itself will cut down the tonnage of rolled 
product With so many small orders, sales represen- 


tatives of the mills are not impressed by the volume 
t buying until they make their totals at the end of a 
veek, and there has been some surprise even among 
ellers at the steadiness of the demand. In prices the 
only pronounced weak spot is on sheets, the genera! 
arket level now being $2 a ton below that recently 
prevailing. This makes galvanized sheets 4.50c., black 
sheets, 3.25c. and blue annealed 2.40c., Pittsburgh 
rhese prices were only occasional in this market up to 
week or two ago, but now are quoted by most of the 
nills. Structural shapes also show a little more weak- 
ut most other products, particularly plates and 
bars, are firm. 
The scrap market has exhibited further evidences of 
akness, heavy melting steel being down to $15.50 
216, and there has been a 50c. drop in other stee! 
ill grades such as turnings and stove plate. The pig 
n market is verging on weakness, but there has not 
een enough buying of importance in the last week to 


+ + +4 


Pig Iron.—Aside from one sale of 1000 tons of foun- 
dry iron for delivery over the remainder of second 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 


Plates and structural shapes 


Se eee 

Cold-finished rounds and hexago: 
Cold-finished flats and squares 1.4 
Hoops and bands ........... t 
No. 28 black sheets .... $ 


No. 10 blue annealed: sheets . 
No. 28 galvanized sheets ....... 


No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib. $ 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 II { 
Common wire nails, base, per keg 


juarter, there has been no business of importance 
n pig iron during the week. The lack of inquiry is a 
matter for comment in the trade, but as the furnac« 

f this district are pretty well sold up for the quarter 
the absence of buyers is not yet giving them any cor 

cern. The attitude of buyers, as frequently expressed 
s that eastern Pennsylvania prices must give way a 
lave prices in other districts except Buffalo, and th 

ire apparently awaiting such a development. Althoug! 
recent sales of foundry iron have been on the bas 

f $22, furnace, for No. 2 plain and $22.50 for No. 2 X 
ome of the sellers are of the opinion that a drop of 
50c. or $1 a ton will precede the next buying move 

ment. 


The following quotations are, with the except 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for dé 
Philadelphia and include freight rates vary 
Tic. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.7 te 

Dae Kak ceee am eeen's $22.76 s ¢ 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 t i 23.26 t i 
East. Pa. No. 1X.. 23.76 t 24 
Virginia No. 2 platr (5 to 2.2 

Oe aceadas mes 27.67 8 .f 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 t i 28.17 t } 
Basic delivered easter P 21.75 t 
Gray forge .. ee. 00 Tt 
Malleable ... 22.50 
Standard low phos (f b ! 

nace ) “< 
Copper bearing low phos. (f ) 

furnace) ... ‘ 23.50to 24 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganes« 
ght that in reality no market exists. Consume! 
ell protected on contracts. Prices named range f1 

$88 to $90, furnace, with one interest still holding 


SUF 


Billets——No business of sufficient importance to t 
prices of billets has developed recently. On attractive 


tonnage concessions would undoubtedly b« ffere 
Nominal prices are $35 for rerolling billets and $4! 
for forging billets, Pittsburgh basis 
Plates.—Measured by production, the bu 

Eastern plate mills this month has been very g 
omparing favorably with that of March Shipmer 
ire still largely against first quarter contracts, whic! 
n many instances were not specified in full ur til the 
itter part of March. Although 1.90c., Pittsburgh, r 


mains firm as the current quotation, new busin¢ 
ists mostly of such small lots that the determinatio! 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lt 
Tank steel plates, %-in a 
heavier . wae 
Tank steel plates, %-in 
Structural shapes - 
ft steel bars, small shapes 
iron bars (except bands) 
Round-edge iron 


~ 


i Round-edge steel, iron finis! 
{ eS | oe eee 
7 Round-edge steel, pla: 
s Reinforcing steel bars, squaré 
j twisted and deformed 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 
hexagons ..... 
Cold-finished steel, squar ; 
BG xaeaeétese 
Steel hoops ..... “e ‘ ’ 
¥ Steel bands, No. 12 gage to 7-i" 
inclusive 
Spring steel .. : 
No. 28 black sheets 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
4 No. 28 galvanized sheets 
: Diamond pattern floor plate 
% -in. : Toan€'s 
Pe. is sven oa $e ceed 
GE 3466 een0wasnes ones : 
"DOGs BOGE sicaccvcesese nail 
Swedish iron bars....... t 
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mills to adhere to 1.90c. has not had a strong 
Structural Shapes.—While the volume of buying 
remained fairly stable, though in small units, one 

r UW n i nave De ye somewhat more aggressive 
ellers, With the result that there have been further 
ncessio1 n prices, as yet, however, by no means 
reneral rhe range of quotations in the Philadelphia 


district for some time has been the equivalent of 1.80c 


to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but the lower figure has been 
haded in the past week at least $1 a ton. A number 
sales of punched beams have been made at prices 


which if figured back to a mill basis would represent 


} 


Bars.—Foreign bars are still figuring largely in 


transac ns along the Atlantic seaboard As far down 
the coast as Florida, according to recent investigation 
by steel men, foreign bars are an important factor 


Most of the jobbers are obliged to stock them to meet 


mpetition and many of the larger concrete reinforcing 


bs take the imported bars A local importer has sold 
1000 tons of deformed bars for a Philadelphia apart- 
nent at 1.85¢., Philadelphia, duty paid, and inclusive 
f the extra. Demand upon domestic mills continues 
fairly even and steady, but there is a preponderance 


mall orders. Domestic quotations of 2c., Pittsburgh, 


have been unaffected either by continued importations 
r the rht falling off in volume 
Sheets For ne week one r two ot the mallet 
neet milli have been offerir gz conce ions of $2 a ton, 
rin n galvanized and black, for immediate 
pecificatior Other mills have met these prices and 
\ e pene! il price ie vel ha ae scended on all grades. 
Galvanized at 4.50c., black at 3.25c. and blue annealed 
it 2.40c., Pittsburgh, are easily obtainable 
Imports.—Imports of pig iron in the week ended 
S~aturda were 193 t yns, of which 4196 ton came from 
England and 997 tons from India. The recent decision 


f the Treasury Department at Washington to establish 


1 countervailing duty, the exact amount of which 


t e determined, on imports from the Tata Iron 

& ste { of India, will not affect importation of 
Burn” iron from the Indian Iron & Steel Co. of India, 
the latter company receives no bounty from the 
Indiar Lovernment Other import last week were 
1200 tor of chrome ore from Portuguese Africa and 


84 tons of barbed wire from Belgium 


Old Material There has been a further fall in 
p values, due largely to a plentiful supply Phe 
irket range on heavy melting steel is now $15.50 to 
$16, a drop of 50c. a ton A leading buyer of machine 
hop turnings and bundled sheets for open-hearth fur 
nac¢ é now offering only $13 for these grades, 
nd for stove plate and grate bars offers $13.50. These 
price represent a 50c. decline on all four grades 
L¢ reakable t scrap also is lower. Rolled steel 
whee and couplers and knuckles are down a half dol 
ir. There is not enough buying in prospect to offer 
hope of an early rise in prices, and the general 
' n the trade tnat 1 ‘ \ y ightly lower! 
. ‘ thie 
t f a 
: 
for ng 
7 phos.. heavy 
wine 
t ar whe 
r road w P t 
a wremeht 
Mi r 4 b 
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New York 


Buying Aloofness in Pig Iron Not 
Affecting Prices 


April 29, 192 


IRON AGE 





Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is p) 
tically dead, there being an absence of even carload ; 
small The recent competitive campaign has « 
dently absorbed all prospective business for the im: 
diate future. Sales of spiegeleisen are not much bett 
ilthough the aggregate of carload and small lots 


+ 
lots. 


New York, April 27.—Although pig iron buyers art been a few hundred tons the last week. A report 
4 ‘ alana from purcl ng more thar the effect that the leading preducer is so well boo! 
: . re aaa articularly in the Suffalo that deliveries on new business cannot be made bef 
ace ¢ ~ Repo f cor July 1 is sharply denied and it is stated that new b 
‘ ern Pennsylvani: ness for prompt delivery can be taken at any 
y hu he $2] Specifications on contract for these alloys is heavy) 
B é rent snaken Warehouse Business.—Purchases from. stock 
: chang In addition t nall and prices generally unchanged. Demand 
n ¢ inder th tructural material continues in slightly better vo 
I rters ar yer han for other products. Reinforcing bars are qu 
Britis! ind on sales from stock concessions are occasiona 
Contine ror granted from the 3.15c. per lb. base. Sales at as low 
i ( ner Spe ) per Ib. are reported to have been made. The 
r & Stet arket moderately active, particularly on galvy 
! ] Z in e( 
ne ; Cast Iron Pipe.—Very little municipal inquiry 
eh It = 8 ence, but private purchasing continues in fai 
- né Most makers are well sold ahead except 
izes, and this is also understood to apply 
' . ' ' se on of the French maker, the Pont-a-Mou 
Prices are evidently quite firm, except 
' - ; reductions when competition is keen 
l i wes ' i i 
, n. $55.60 to $ 
I It $ > al for ¢ 
Finished Steel.—In taking the measure of the 
ne of steel buying, some in the trad 
ri veremphasized the recession this 
rder re small, but there is a steady flow of the 
he rures are impressive only when made up ir 
i There has, of course, been something of a d 
ne this month, but indications are that when th 
gures are compiled at the end of the month, the fall 
ng off from the March rate will not much exceed 10 
it i Ma Ril ia, er cent, if that much. Prices have shown a few weal 
od spots, particularly on sheets, as reported last weel 
ind the week before, but most of the other products 
ire holding up well. There are occasional concessior 
yn structural shapes, but plates at 1.90c. and bars at 
c., Pittsburgh, continue fairly firm. In pipe, wir 
products and tin plate there is no cutting worthy 
market consideration. The volume in pipe is very sat 
sfactory. There have been some hold-ups on tin plat« 
due to the late spring, while wire products are ver) 
backward. Weakness in cold rolled strip steel is les 
pronounced in the East than in the Central West 
Structural steel lettings are in reduced volume in thi 
section. Car builders express disappointment over thé 
nail amount of car buying in prospect. 
MW hipments, New York delivery 
Soft ste irs, 2.34¢. to 2.44¢e. per Ib 
i shapes 2.24 to 2.34 
d Coke.—There is a continued moderate demgnd for 
iall tonnages of foundry coke to cover immediate 
eeds and contracts for second half are being renewed 
juite generally on. the $5.50 per ton, Connellsvill 
' Furnace grade is quiet. Standard foundry is 
nchanged at $8.41 to $9.41 per ton, delivered Newark 
1 Jersey City, N. J., districts, $8.53 to $9.53 per ton, 
ered northern New Jersey, and $9.29 to $10.29 
! n, delivered New York or Brooklyn. Furnace 1s 
le at about $9.91, delivered Newark and Jerse) 
t listricts, and $7.03, delivered in northern New 
Jen By-product continues $10.77 


$9.75 


at to 


pet 
lelivered Newark oO! Jersey City, Fe 


Old Material—The recent evidence of weakness in 
ce f all grades of scrap has developed into a down- 

vement and the market has settled to a lowe! 
On shipments of No. 1 heavy melting steel still 


eing made to a Coatesville, Pa., consumer, $16 per ton, 
ered, quoted. Borings and turnings, machine 
rnings and cast borings are all down about 50c 

on, with brokers as a rule offering $13 to $13.25 

! n, delivered either to Phoenixville or Harrisburg, 
Ps Stove plate for steel mills is quoted at $13.50 pe! 
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ton, delivered eastern Pennsylvania, and prices to four 
ries are nominal at about $13 per ton, delivered. wit} STRUCTURAL STEEL SALES 
no purchasing by local users. Heavy breakable cast nee 

scrap is quoted at $16 per ton, delivered, on a fy 


s quot reight First Quarter Bookings Exceed Those of a 
rate of $3.78 per ton, and with shipments no longe , 





t 
. r c as 
going to a New Jersey consumer with a low se Year Ago 
rate the high price of $14.50 per ton, New York, not WASHINGTON, April 24 The Department of Com 
btainable from brokers. Specification pipe is quoted a erce 2a as f soarheateeadl uctural steel 
$15 to $15.50 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsvlvania for Mar ER ; . nacite based " ‘ta 
decline in the buying price of 50c. per : f 179.4 2 ; rted tbricators witl 
Buying prices per gross ton, New Yor f 1 canacit f nt} wain Febru 
H vV¥ n ting s | (vard) s . ‘ ad 
H Vv melting ste (rail } ' ‘ { i ind OY per 
qu ent) _ fabr at tructura Lee 
Rails f rolling \ ' S ’ } i} { 
Relaying rails, nomir 9 Man -— ' — 
Steel ca axles i < i ' t ! 
Iron car axles | . . : 
N¢ 1 railroad wr gnt ; ae 
Forge fir | re ‘ ‘ 
x 1 ae Wee ae ~ y : ( a iat eut CT nt} 
Ca bor r< (cc) ) 1 ‘ t f ) I ( r 
Machit ) nines ' . . } ey ire used ft 
vi a I i 
d pil 1 State ed on 
Oo de 2 it ) o { y )”) rt) (end) 
5 \ pDiat i ) 
Stov t 1 ) : A 
rt PM ' } 
Malleab silroad) 
( 1 car wl « 4 ‘ 
N } bre } 
P é vl d ] S Ni ‘ 
N i 
N l VV is ( l ‘ 
ne ria t ) 
t adiator t 
“ . ‘ 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
Atlantic Coast Line Orders 1000 Steel Gondola: 
—Southern Buys 500 Underframes 
Exc ept for 1000 gondolas ordered by the At 
Coast Line and 500 steel underframes bought y the . 14 
Southern, there has been no railroad equipment buy 0 ‘ 
. : ‘ 
ing of importance during the week. Items follow 
etall 


the An Car & I I ( 
~ R 4 } 
rs f the Ts S ( I 
lr} MM roe Sand & Gravy ( ‘ 
Kopp Ind | ‘ 
| k | nd 
r 
Conditions in Youngstown District | : ( 
Yor NGSTOWN, Apri 27. Orde? for 
imerous, but involve smaller tonnage , 4 ~ 
ES a gene gg EP lt Bethlehem Operated at 87.2 Per Cent 
ey é iLy } yroauction s er le na re i 
b ‘ - 
perating average in the Youngstown district for During First Quarter 
asses 1s 8U per cent Blast furnace resumptior 
, ‘ ‘ } r the fret urter of 107 the 2 ot her ei 
April increased the number of active sta lart f 1926 the Bett ‘ oter 
the 42 in the district—the highest produ ‘ i ! PLL 1O,Ud8, npare 
veral months vith $10,543,136 in the preceding quarter and wit! 
. . ; P 21) 1G 14 the Great , +, ‘ QO f+ lin ot 
In finished steel, however, schedules flu rate , 1028 ! juar ! 1% After dedu 
derably. This week 108 of 127 sheet i? Dir ( i ind pr tor depletion, ae 
, ‘ , pre tion and ob cen the net income for the cur 
in the Mahoning Valley are scheduled, bu ( re , ; Ss —— 
are on a part-time basis. Independent merchant ste¢ rent period becomes 90,500,500, a ibstantial advance 
: ' 4 7 ' t | ot G25 it 
ar output has declined to a 70 per cent rat i ne ‘ : v ne quartet f 192 and the 
: e4 071 | far the firet a ‘ of 1 5 fte avi 
Carnegie Steel Co. has also curtailed in ste¢ ' Ai ! juarter LJ Af er paying 
. referred ‘ gcengdea tf e irrnit ryi ¢ ’ te the first 
merchant bar departments, and in neither Instance 2 “ i mas] is remaining for tne ir 
apacit t th March rat juarte! ft 192 vas $4,177,055, compared with $3,196, 
apacilty a ne warc “ale. . ” 
; | Effort e nsume? j i ro) ' 160 in the preceding quarter and with $2,995,879 in the 
3 “Morts or consumers to aisioagrt sit - 7 
5 ’ tine t} a nM llw ir heet larte? r L192 These figure are equivalent 
ime ee , so _~ Ss esp ally I 
4 meeting with some icce i . . : ; : ee har 2 amen toaeh m the 
= trip steel. Prices under 3.20¢c. on Diack sneets ase eile : ' 
4 ' ‘ : ’ . rent quarter, $1l.i// in the preceding quarter and 
gage, are being accepted by non-integrat« roduc¢ 
» 4 ‘ . tye i Vear ig 
4 } » } 7 " nlac . lé ‘ ] \-fir ened iu > 
il! rolling mill schedules, whil ro ; lIinflled orders at end of March were 860,200.37 
body stock has declined to $4.30 per 100 lb. for N . . ts 
ay ock ha declined t & “ I E : red with $70.566.923 or Dec 21 and with 365 
vag Is 18 ¢ cline of $4 per ton from the 94.0! aa 
yave. Thi = a decline of } pe 121 289 on March 31, 1925. Operations during the first 
' tatic . > i +} ves - 
juotation earlher in the year. irter averaged 87.2 per cent of capacity, compared 
‘ ees vith 77 per cent during the previous quarter and with 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, has acquired 1.9 per cent i the first quarter of 1925. In March 
control of Roth Buchner Co., manufacturer of safety 610,7 tor f steel 

razor blades, and also an Austrian plant, t! 
which is withheld. f operation the corporation ever had 


ingots and castings was produced, 


the name of equalling 96.4 per cent of capacity—the highest rate 
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San Francisco 


Price Reductions in Pig Iron and Scrap— 
Permit on Mokelumne Project Granted 


SAN Francisco, April 24 (By Air Mail).—Read- 
justment of freight rates has resulted in a downward 
revision of pig iron quotations, Utah foundry being 
quoted now at $26 delivered, San Francisco, or $1 a ton 
less than formerly. A similar reduction has been made 
on foreign irons by local importers. Quotations on steel 
scrap have also dropped about $1 to $1.50 per gross ton. 
In plates and shapes prices have not been tested to any 
marked extent, but the apparent firmness of a month 
ago The hesitancy of buyers has been em- 
phasized during the past week by the small number of 
fresh inquiries in al] departments of the market. The 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, is now expected to hold 
the larger part of its recent inquiry for 23,000 tons of 
plates in temporary abeyance, and will place only 9000 
tons for the present. 

The State Division of Water Rights has issued a 
permit to the East Bay Municipal Utility District, Oak- 
land, Cal., for construction of the $39,000,000 Moke- 
lumne River project. This virtually marks the end of a 
controversy that has been bitterly fought for more than 
two years, and means that Oakland and associated East 
Bay communities will immediately carry out the utility 
district’s plans for tapping the Mokelumne River at 
Lancha Plana, Cal., 110 miles away, for the purpose of 
supplying the East Bay cities with 200,000,000 gal. of 
water daily. Preliminary work has been under way 
since the 75,000 tons of plates were awarded for the 
pipe line last fall. The only remaining formality in 
the case is that of obtaining a permit from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, which is expected to be issued 
in the near future. 


IS iacKIng. 


Pig 
lowered 


Iron.—Quotations on 
about $1 a 


foundry iron have been 
ton, primarily because of freight 
rate readjustments. Reports that German iron has been 
sold here at $21 lack confirmation. Local importers 
quote German foundry iron, silicon 2.75 to 3.25 per cent, 
at $23 to $23.50, duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 
Indian foundry, silicon 2.75 to 
demand at $24.50. 
to understand 


partment 


3.25 per cent., is in good 
Local importers profess to be unable 
Eastern that the Treasury De- 
has decided to impose a countervailing duty 
on imports of pig iron from India, and Federal officials 
here have not as yet received instructions on this point 
from Washington. Current quotations are as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


report S 


* 29 


$26.00 to $27.00 
. 28.00to 27.00 
**} ‘ h ¢ : ; 95 O00 
**Indian f 75 to 3.2 24.50 
**German found: S 75 to 3.25. 23.00to 23.50 
** Dut f Fe 9 ~H 


Shapes.—Structural shape awards for the week ag- 


gregated 1200 tons, and fresh inquiries call for 1650 
tons. The largest individual letting, 410 tons, for a 
State armory roof in San Francisco, was taken by the 


Schrader Iron Works. 
Bridge, Los Angeles, 


The 273 tons for the Rio Hondo 
was taken by the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. of California. Bids have closed on 600 tons 
for the Multnomah Stadium, Portland, Ore., and the 
Oregon Highway Commission will close bids April 29 
on 400 tons of shapes and 239 tons of reinforcing bars 
for three bridges. The City of Los Angeles will close 
bids April 27 on 650 tons for a municipal garage. While 
most of the Eastern mills continue to quote 2.35c., 


imeeaeen ets ‘ Hrivtecversnecnensens 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb 

Plates and structural shapes .. 3.30¢ 
Mild steel bars and small angles 3.30 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 24 -i: g Oi 
Spring steel, ™4-in. and thicker 6.30e 
No. 28 black sheets ; ; 1.7 
No 10 blue annealed sheets : 7 
No. 28 galvanized sheets ; 6.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg 


Cement coated nails, base per keg 


IRON 
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s.i.f. Coast ports on plain material, it is generally co, 
ceded that 2.30c. is possible on desirable tonnages. 


Plates.—The Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, which cam 
into the market a week ago with an inquiry for 23.00: 
tons for tank work, apparently intends to hold th 
larger part of its inquiry in abeyance for a time, as 
has indicated that for the present it will construct on] 
twelve 80,000-bbl. tanks, which will require about 360 
tons. The Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. has take 
190 tons of plates and 50 tons of shapes for a 7000-bb! 
oil barge for the Associated Oil Co. The Wester 
Pipe & Steel Co. is low bidder on the 125 tons of light 
material for a pipe line for the Thermolito Irrigation 
District, Oroville, Cal. Roseville, Cal., is in the mar- 
ket for 400 tons for a pipe line and the Lemon Grov 
and Spring Valley Irrigation District, La Mesa, Cal 
will close bids May 10 on 1000 tons. Plates are no\ 
quotable at 2.25c. to 2.30c. c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Bars.—A Pacific Coast mill has taken 297 tons fo: 
the Southwest Portland Cement Co., as follows: 142 
tons of flat bars, 125 tons of reinforcing bars and 30 
tons of high carbon round bars. The Dollar Steamshi; 
Co., San Francisco, has come into the market for 100 
tons of large rounds for export to Shanghai, China 
Local reinforcing bar jobbers are fairly busy, althoug! 
most of the current lettings call for less than 100 tons 
of steel. Badt-Falk & Co. has taken 100 tons for th 
West Portal School, San Francisco, which is the largest 
local letting of the week. Concrete bar jobbers quote 
as follows: 2.80c., base per lb. on lots of 250 tons; 2.95c., 
base per lb. or carload lots, and 3.20c., base, on less 
than-carload lots. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No public lettings of 100 tons o1 
over have been made during the past week. The city of 
*asadena, Cal., will close bids April 27 on about 1800 
tons, and the city of Santa Ana, Cal., will close bids 
May 3 on 190 tons. Prices are unchanged at $50 to 
$52 base, water shipment, San Francisco. 

Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report satisfactory 
sales, although demands are not large. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Coke.—Sales are confined to small tonnages. Fresh 
inquiry is not consistent in either frequency or volume 
Prices are steady, local importers quoting as follows: 


English 
dock, and 
by-product, 


beehive, $15 to $16 per ton at incoming 
English by-product, $12 to $14; German 
$11.50 to $12. 

Old Material—The demand for scrap is weak and 
prices have receded about $1 to $1.50 per gross ton 
Melters are not anticipating future requirements to an} 
marked extent. 


Pric ior scrap 
llows 


delivered to consumers’ yards 


as 


Per Gross Ton 


N 1 heavy melting steel $10.00 to $10.50 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous....... 10.00 to 10.50 
Rolled steel] wheels .....7....... 10.00 to 10.50 
Couplers and knuckles ..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Country mixed scrap 7.00 to 8.00 
Mixed borings and turnings 6.00 to 6.50 





Quiet Week in Detroit Old Material 
Market 


Detroit, April 27.—The market on old material has 
been very quiet, with no sales of any size being re- 
corded during the past week. There is a possibility of 
some tonnage having been booked without the usual 
publicity. Offerings for May from some of the produc- 
ers in the district reflect the curtailment in automobile 
production during the past month. Prices are the 
same as quoted a week ago. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 


basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 
Heavy melting and_ shoveling 
te EO OR OE te Oa $13.25 to $13.75 
Borings and short turnings..... 9.25to 9.75 
AOS TET oo ois neve ness 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 18.00 
MU IE oon og odo ow Ke 21.50 to 22.50 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 11.00 to 11.75 
Stove DD th Sa eik «ikea aes ce Ble 13.50 to 14.50 
No. 1 busheling ........ 11.25 to 11.75 
SCCt CHPPINGS ......ccccsccccs 7.00to 7.50 
Flashings ..... 10.00 to 10.50 
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St. Louis 


Third Quarter Pig Iron Inquiry Appears 
—More Rails Wanted 


St. Louis, April 27.—The principal sale of the week 
was of 2500 tons of basic pig iron by the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Corporation to an East Side melter. The 
local maker also sold 300 tons of foundry iron to a 
machinery manufacturer and 100 tons for immediate 
shipment to a Peoria concern. The first inquiry for 
third quarter delivery has been received here; it is for 
400 tons of foundry iron for a Kansas City melter. 
The market continues dull. Melters generally are show- 
ing no interest in pig iron because of a slackening of 
orders and reduction of melt. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ..$23.16 to $24.16 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 





BO eee a a anata kk & a Ook ae Oc 23.16 to 24.16 
SE bop kdkabeed ead Maenn eee es 23.16 to 24.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 25.42to 27.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.31lto 23.81 


Old Material.—Consumers of old material in the 
district are reported to have sufficient stocks on hand 
to run them for the next three or four months, and 
refuse to buy even at the lower prices prevailing this 
week. Dealers are reducing stocks rather than take on 
new tonnages. Railroad lists continue heavy, but even 
these are being neglected by dealers. New lists in- 
clude: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 8500 tons; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 6700 tons; Missouri Pacific, 
1000 tons; Union Pacific, 2750 tons; Mobile & Ohio, 
1600 tons; Texas & Pacific, 1500 tons, and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, 700 tons. In addition there is a Dodge 
Brothers list of 12,000 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails .. he ale oer ; $12.00 to $12 
Rails for rolling el 15.00to 1 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 16.50to 17.00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 24.00to 25.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 30.00to 31.00 
Cast iron car wheels ...-cccccoee 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel........ 12.00to 1 
Heavy shoveling steel....... 12 t l 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

RS, hone 0 uo 0:56:00 000 too ae 6.05 14.00 to 14 ( 
tailroad springs ......... cence. Soe" 7.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings. 8.50 te 9.01 
No. 1 locomotive tires ....... . 16.50to 17. 

Per Net Ton 
Steel amma DARE. .cs wsicceccccues 12.50t 13.06 
Steal GOP GROW oxi cc vicrvaccoces 17.50 t 18.( 
Iron car axles... na o- 31.50 22 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 11.00 to 11.5 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.00 te 
1 


Cast iron borings 
No. 1 busheling. 
No. 1 railroad cast 


No. 1 machinery cast .......- : ‘ 

Railroad malleable_ sia ts 3.50 to 14.00 

Machine shop turnings ......... 6.25to 6.49 
7.00¢t 7.50 


Bundled sheets ......--s+-e++00: 
Coke.—The demand for domestic coke is keeping up 
surprisingly well for this time of year. Dealers are 
now ordering gupplies. Foundry coke is also in good 


ee “ub ’ renroanenes 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes 5 


3ars, mild steel or iron. dt hae i l 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 


GE oct ncccendesanwsns tae ae 3.7 
No. 28 black sheets... 7 4.6 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.... ; 3.606 
No. 28 galvanized sheets...... ; 70 
Black corrugated sheets ........+++ 4.6 
Galvanized corrugated sheets , 5.75 
Structural rivets .......cee++ee08 : . 3.6 
Boiler rivets ..cccccccceccaceves ; 3. 85« 
Per ¢ Off List 
Tank rivets, y-in. and smaller 10 
Machine POMS ..cccvcccscvceces and 5. 
Carriage bolts ....ccccccccccsccceses a i” 
LGM BETO <ccccvdiececredsencscenses and 5 


Hot-pres uts, square, blank or tapped, 
ot-pressed n q 3.25c. off per Ib 
Hot-presse uts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
gene tate ” 3.75c. off per Ib. 
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demand, and shipments keep up with current produc- 
tion. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The largest railroad in- 
quiry for some time was issued this week by the Chi- 
cago, Peoria & St. Louis, which is in the market for 
5000 to 6000 tons of 90-Ib. A. R. A. rails, 500 or 
600 tons of tie plates and about 250 tons of spikes and 
bolts. Fabricators of structural steel report business 
is dull, and the reinforcing bar business is in the same 
condition. Other lines are extremely quiet. 


Birmingham 





Pig Iron Consumers Withhold Purchases 
but Expect Early Betterment 


BIRMINGHAM, April 27.—Larger consumers of iron 
continue holding off from the open market, saying they 
expect lower quotations. In the meantime the furnace 
interests are booking a few orders, and the past week 
showed a little better aggregate than two weeks pre- 
vious. With a good unfilled tonnage yet on hand, fur- 
nace interests are holding firmly. Some of the larger 
consumers report lagging in their trade but appear 
confident there will be an early turn for the better 
Production is not being disturbed, 13 blast furnaces 
making foundry iron. The basic iron make may be cut 
down some by the necessity for repairs at one or two 
blast furnaces. One of the larger producers of pig iron 
reported one day the past week numerous sales aggre- 
gating 3000 tons, but this was above the average. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


Ne. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil ‘ $22.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.50 
SE (ab os waa wala are ature . 22.00 


Charcoal, warm blast $30.00 to 32.00 


Rolled Steel.—With exception of wire and nails, all 
reports as to the rolled steel market conditions are 
favorable, the smaller structural fabricating shops 
working to capacity and other shops on plate, sheet and 
other shapes also being active. Much steel is moving 
from the district. Rerolled reinforced concrete bars 
are in good demand and plenty of this stock is obtain- 
able. Export movements down the Warrior River of 
steel, rails and bars, are still noted. Steel bars show 
no change in price, 2.15c. to 2.25c. base, Birmingham, 
tank plates, 2.05c. to 2.15c. and structural shapes at 
2.05¢e. to 2.15¢e. Local use of structural steel is active. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Production and delivery of cast 
iron pressure pipe are active, but inquiries continue to 
lag. Confidence is expressed that there will be warrant 
for steady operation of the several shops in this imme 
diate territory through the remainder of year, despite 
the fact that lettings recently have not been so volumi 
nous as previously. 


Coke.—Demand warrants steady operation and ship 
ments are good. Quotations are a little weaker with 
intimation that $5 to $5.50 per ton on foundry coke is 
an average. Independent producers still succeed im 
moving their output readily. Local consumption of 
coke is off but little. 


Old Material.—The market still is lagging, though 
much scrap material is moving. Quotations are weak 
Dealers still buy from time to time and repeat the 
statement that their plans are to lay in stock in antici- 
pation of improved conditions. Heavy melting steel, 
in the absence of consumer buying, remains at $13. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows 


Cast iron borings, chemical $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel 13.00 to 14.00 
Railroad wrought 12.00 to 2.00 
Steel axles 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron axles 18.00to 19.00 
Steel rails 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 cast ae 17.90 to 17.60 
Tramecar wheels ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Ce WEED kc ceecwccs 16.0@¢to 1650 
CeO WENGE. occcvces 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings een 8.00 to 9.00 
Rails for rolling ..... 15.00to 16.90 
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Boston 
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German Iron Again Dominates the Mar- 
ket—Scrap Prices Easier 


Bost Ap! Brokers handling German iron 
! f ng the ilk of the limited business available. 
One ! mate 2000 tons of German and 
i ‘ r he week, most of it German for 
able The ‘ombined sales of 
ere ! Y more han that 
{ } } ! ! 5 25 € 
S71) Hi) t ( ( Ch nere du 
re ne Z.oU Nave old recentl\ 
-_ az U ~? i erea Vnicn con 
‘ $26.41 « ré r $21.50, furnace, for Buf 
’ $95.65 de ‘ r $22, furnace, for easter? 
| Buff lists ron, however, of 
ind u rs naint 
! ire Alth ug new plg 1rol 
nites ! r gy contrat rt 
the New England melt has turned 
! ‘ continues rise owlng 
u f le and textile machiner \ 
| ( é h i é some those 
l ff DuUuVIT nt tne Mvysti 
W orks r! n will be torced to come 
r ne } ? y The Mystic Iré W ork man- 
ming perat Ju 1, but int 
the ot tne 1 ntn be re nings are 
i f 
Buf 
, 
? ' 
\ I + 
\ f 
Shapes and Plates The market is firm at 1.90c. per 
lb., Pit rgh base For plates there 1 fair demand 
! with ive! inticipating only immediate needs 
I demand for hapes nowevel l nore icliVve a 
gt ive! re acting cautious Fabricators re 
ible number of orders passing through the 
Y ! her 1Y rive l¢ than 100 tons 
eel ¢ I Cw or thre ree obs are being fig 
red, t de re withhe 
Sheets Demand fi: According to produce) 
rke ifferir rom overbuying during 
I e} t Competitior r the littl 
lable exc keen na prices are 
Price 5 q ed ope re Black. 3.35¢ pe 
Pittsburg! gz l ed LOOK pilus nneals 
{ 
Cast Iron Pips Mel Ma has placed 250 tor 
6 8-in. ] he Warren Pipe & Found 
{ I ring the past week 
I ( Ne | ! wr nd cit 
Y fte AY | vhen budgets a1 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
} 
| 
ce 
7- d 
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made up. Private inquiries are quite numerous jus 
now, but most of them are for small tonnages. Pric, 
on small pipe continue firm, but concessions of $1 

ton have been offered recently on 12-in. pipe and large) 
Prices quoted openly on domestic pipe follow: 4-in 
$60.10 a ton, delivered common Boston freight rat: 


points; 6-in. and larger, $55.10. The usual $5 diffe; 


ential is asked on Class A and gas pipe. 
Coke.—Foundries are taking by-product coke quit 

freely. Numerous instances are cited where they ha 

exceeded tonnages contracted for the first half 


926, with two months to go before that period ends 


1 
I 
Bo 


th the New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Prov 
dence G Co. will have sold considerably more found) 
fuel in the first half of the year than they did in th 


They are still doing 
$12.50 a ton delivered within 

zone. Reports that some second halt 
contracts have been placed concern othe: 


corresponding period last year. 


Jusiness on a basis of 


ght r 


} 
ry COKE 


$3.10 frei ate 
than New England made fuel and the tonnage involve: 
inimportant, 
Old Material. for most 
easier and business less active. 


iid for 


Prices kinds of scrap 
The top price reporte: 


melting steel recently is $12.50 a tor 


are 


heavy 


but in that instance quality was guaranteed against r 
ections, which are frequent. Adjustments on these ré 
jections run around $2 a ton. The general top price o1 
this material is $11, while sales are being made as low 


Chemica 
forged scrap, bundled skeleton, forged flashing 
1 similar materials have dropped 50c. a ton in price, 
ind although the average range of quotations on ste« 


as $10.10, an average decline of 50c. a ton. 


norines 
rillpe 


irnings, mixed borings and turnings and rolling mil 
borings remains as heretofore, inside are being paid 


more often than outside prices. Rejections of borings 
of oil are noted. The market for ma- 
chinery cast is easier, but textile machinery holds firm- 
ly. The Boston & Maine Railroad closed bids on 80 cars 
f miscellaneous material April 23. Material sold re- 
by the General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 
brought prevailing market prices. 


because also 


cently 


= fc wing prices are for gross-t lots de 
1 suming points 
x cast $19.50 to $20.0 
rn } I « 1s te 19.0 
\ 2 machir ast 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate 14.00 to 14.50 
hal ad ma il 19.50to 20.00 
following p s al offered per gross-t 
I Bos ra shipt points 
V ge ste $10.10 $11.00 
road wt ig} 1 O00 to 13.5¢ 
ard wi! ht 12.00 te 12.5¢ 
\ £ piy (1 ! eter 
< ft gz) 10.75 to 11.2 
rhe st p turnings ® 50 to 9 00 
borings hemical LO.50t 11.06 
borings, rolling mill 8.50 to +06 
| t hor p 7 tur! 
» z t » ' 
t i a 4S O0 9 pf 
B ed sl ‘ 00t 9.5 
k ed nir 9 00 to 9 5f 
a t 2 S t< * 
I ate I 9.00 t 9 Ff 
s it 16.00 to 16 
l oO to 16.06 
L L1L.50¢t 12.04 
10 t 11.0 


Seattle 


April Steel Buying Large—Yakima Pipe 
Line Needs 


SEATTLE, April 26.—Orders entered by local sales 
inagers of Eastern steel companies, also the volume 
trade of local steel jobbers in April were the largest 
year, and so far there is no indication of any : 
erial falling off in the near future. 


Pig Iron.—The local market continues very quiet 
reign iron is offering here at about $21.50, but 
business offered, this price could be shaded A 
per ton. The Utah interest continues to 


juote foundry grades at $26, delivered Seattle. 


on 


es } 
actual 
' 


least $] 


Finished Steel.—Demand is holding up very well. 
Structural steel 
ruling at 2.30c. to 2.35¢c. and several large jobs are 


ind prices show no material change. 
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n sight, one of these being the New Paramount motion 
picture theater, which the proposed builders now savy 
will be built of steel, the estimated quantity being 1200 
tons. Plates are nominally 2.30c., but 2.25c. has re- 
cently been done. The Yakima, Wash., water line is 
the biggest job in sight, from 10,000 to 12,000 tons be 
ing the estimated quantity needed if the line is built 
Sheets are fairly active, but some shading is being 
done in the black grade. Blue annealed are 3.10c. to 
3.15¢.; No. 28 gage black sheets are close to 3.75c.. 
while galvanized are about 5.10c. Wire products ar 
quiet. The forward season in the Northwest has re- 
stricted demand, as the farmers have not had time t 
build fences or make repairs, being busy planting 
Wire nails are quote at $3.25 base, in carload lots. The 
Great Northern Railroad has been a buyer lately, about 
1000 kegs going to the local interest. Local pric: 
$3.25 per 100 lb. for standard sizes. 

Old Material.—The local market continues ver 
quiet, and prices have again gone off at least 50c. per 
ton. We now quote heavy melting steel at $11 t 
$11.50 per gross ton; cast iron scrap, $15 to $15.50 per 
net ton; old steel rails, $13 to $13.50 per gross ton for 
)-ft. and longer lengths; miscellaneous and country 
scrap, $8 to $8.50 per net ton; rail axles, $14 to $14.50 
per net ton, these prices being f.o.b. at yards, freight 
added to consuming point. 


Buffalo 


Activity in Concrete Bars—Softer Scrap 
Prices 


BUFFALO, April 27.—Inquiry for the week ins 

ibout 12,000 tons, with a 5000-ton lot of foundry iron 
featuring the offerings. This tonnage is for delivery 
ver the third quarter. The Gould Coupler inquiry for 
1000 tons of basic has not been placed and it is probable 
that no immediate action will be taken on it The 
New York Airbrake inquiry for 1000 tons is said t 
have been placed with the Troy furnace. The price, Buf 
falo, for No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, is 
$21, with the usual differentials holding. Thi s the 
price prevailing in the numerous 100-ton and carload 
ots placed during the week. 

We quote prices per gross t f.o.b. B 

llows 

No. 2 plain fdry., si ] t 

No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 


No. 1X foundry, sil 2.7 to 3.25 

Malleable, sil. up to 2.25 

sasic ‘ 

Lake Superior charcoal r.28 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The bar market is firm at 

2.65¢., with shapes 2.165c. to 2.265c. Specifications aré 
fair. Reinforcing bar business is improving. Bid 
have been taken on 450 tons for a box factory and 
plans are out for 1000 tons for a cement mill A road 


letting last week calls for 500 tons. Two Rochester 
garages will require 250 tons apiece. Galvanized sheet 
price is not so firm and some business has been placed 
at 4.50c. Warehouse business is satisfactory aud wire 
mills are working full clip. 


Old Material.—Prices are softening. There has 
been some buying of heavy melting steel at $15.25, 
against $15.75, at which the last tonnage of size was 
placed. For selected heavy melting steel the price being 
named it about $16.50. One large mill is offering no 
higher than $15 for ordinary steel. There has been a 
little buying of foundry material at $13.50 for borings 


Machine shop turnings have weakened to $10.50 to 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Base per 


Plates and structural shapes 3.406 
Mild steel bars tle hn Oa it ‘ 3 O¢ 
Cold-finished shapes 4.45¢ 
Rounds ...... 3.95 

No. 28 black sheets 4.60« 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 3.90 
No. 28 galvanized sheets .. io 
Common wire nails, base per keg 3.90 
3.90 


Black wire, base per 100 Ib... 
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$11, with a little buying going on. Some carload lots 
of railroad malleable have been sold at $21.50 to $22. 
Stocks in dealers’ yards are low and the speculative ele- 
ment on the part of dealers is diminishing. Orders 
are being placed at not over 45 days in contrast to 
earlier 60 and 90-day contracts. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
ws 
Heavy melting ee] $15.00 to $1 ( 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus 17.50to 18.01 
N l railroad wrought 14.00to 14.50 
Car wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
M mir shop turnings 1O.50to 11.0 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.50to 13.00 
Cas on borings 1250to 13.00 
N busheling 14.00 to 14.50 
Sto pla 15.00to 15.2 
rat Dar 13.00 to 13.50 
Hand-bun d sheet 11.00to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed 14.50to 15.00 
l hiner ist 17.00 to 17.50 
nN ad na 1 00 to 2 00 
I axles 24.00to 25.00 
Steel axles 16.001 16.50 


Cincinnati 





Pig Iron Sales at Low Level—Little 


Color in Steel 


> 


CINCINNATI, April 27 Pig iron sales in the past 
week dropped to the lowest level of the year Most 
imers already have covered for their second quar 

er requirements, while others are postponing thei 
irchase because they believe that there is a strong 
issibility of further concessions by producers. South 
Ohio furnaces now are accepting single carload o1 

lers at $20, base Ironton, whereas a week ago they 
were receiving $20.50. There have been no sales of con 


equence at the former figure, so that the market on a 


able tonnage is untested. Alabama producers appa 
rentiy are atisfied to confine their activities to the 
South, because their quotation of $22, base Birming 
am, is considerably out of line with Northern foundry 
rice cally The movement of Tennessee iron has 
een negligible, and furnace interests are holding to 
$21.50, base Birmingham. There has been a slight in 
rease in the demand for Jackson County silvery iron 
vhich is steady at $27.50 for 8 per cent 4 Michigan 
elter has bought Zo tons, while an Indiana consume? 
Ken 200 ton Small lots of Valley iron have been 


old in Indiana and in this city. Producers of malleable 


ron are quoting $20, base furnace, but consumer iIn- 


terest is at a low point. The Lunkenheimer Co., Cin 
innati. is inquiring for 200 tons each for foundry and 
gh silicon malleable iron Otherwise, inquiries are 
To! I e ¢ rl id 
g} $269 fr | ‘ . 
: , : we q ' 
i l to 
Da ) 5 a4 
, % 
itt On I t 
‘ d , 
Ohio malleable 189 to 22.39 


Finished Material.—While neither specifications nor 
irders in the past week indicated an active demand, 
bookings have been moderate in volume Consuming 
ndustries have slackened their production to some ex- 
tent and, under the circumstances, are reluctant to or- 
der for forward deliveries. Transportation facilities 
are so excellent that buyers are satisfied to place their 
requirements from week to week, especially since mills 
are in a position to make fairly prompt shipments 
The most encouraging feature of the market is the in- 
creased purchases by jobbers, whose business has im 
proved considerably in the past 10 days. Prices are 
not quite so firm as they were a week ago. Signs of 
further weakness in sheets have appeared, and several 
independent producers are offering concessions of $2 
to $4 a ton on black, galvanized and blue annealed 
sheets. Several mills, however, are holding to 3.35c., 
base Pittsburgh, on black, 4.60c. on galvanized and 
250c. on blue annealed. Automobile body sheets are 
quiet, with 4.40c., base Pittsburgh, as the prevailing 
quotation. Sellers are trying to check the tendency 
toward lower prices, but apparently the necessity for 


4 
: 
; 
if 
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4in operations on the present basis has 


strong for at least one or two producers to re- 
Plates are fairly steady at 1.90c., base Pitts- 
rgh, although a Cleveland mill is reported té have 
*eecond quarter contracts at 1.85¢c. Bars and 
! es are firm at 2c. and 1.90c., bas Pitts- 
rg respectively Trade in wire goods is lagging. 
( re nails are steady at $2.65 per keg, base 
I and plain wire at $2.50 per 100 lb., base lron- 
Local fabricators report that business has im 
n the past we There are a number of small 
vhich bids have bs taken recently, and it 
nate } xi] re nere sed n the 
‘ ire 
Reinforcing Bars.—Aside from an award of 3500 
the Fountain Theater, Cincinnati, to the Pol- 
. ( sale have be¢ ned t ( ranging 
0 tons. | I od that the new City 
1 B ling at Colur is, Ohio, is to be built of rein- 
e, but I nnage is n known. 
t hat has appeared in this 
nth New billet bars are sell- 
Clevelar teel bars at 1.90c., mill. 
Old Material.—™M n this territory are taking 
t a buying for 
ly everal Southern plants have 
T ( snipments on con- 
1 rrade ire lagging, al- 
ioted below 
1 
$ 00 to $12.50 
0) l on 
17.00 t 17.50 
27.00 to 27.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
50 to ] 00 
f Oto 17.00 
15.50to 16.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
7 ito 8 OO 
, Of 10.00 
Ne Ton 
7.00to 7.50 
t 0 to 7.00 
17.50 to 18.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
z( >t 21.00 
d 9.00 to 9.50 
7.50 to & O00 
} 9 00 to 9.50 
0 te » 0) 
7 50 to & OD 
9 00Tt 950 
9.50 tk 10.00 
Coke Producers of by-product coke have an- 
the present schedule of prices will be con- 
iring May. Foundry grades will continue to 
$10.14, delivered Cincinnati. In the domestic 
egg and walnut will remain at $7.14, delivered 
AX’ ) 


No. 2 nut at $6.64. Shipments of by-product 
April have been less than those in the 
mth, but present 
r an incre 
iny in the 


indications are encourag- 
tonnage in May. An automobile 
Detroit district has contracted with a 


-ased 


New River producer for a large quantity of beehive 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb 
d structural shapes ‘ 3.40c. 
al mild steel or iron 3.80c 
Reinforcing bars — ; 3.30c 
Hoop een 4.00c. to 4.25« 
es nkuseenae see 3.95¢c 
‘old-finished roun ds and hexagons 3.85¢ 
Squares : 4. 35 
ypen-hearth spring steel 1.75c, to 5. The 
N 28 black sheets .... a* 4.10c. to 4.30¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed sheet 3.60 
No. 28 galvanized sheets 25c. to 5.40c 
Structural rivetS ...cccorces , 3.75< 
Small rivets .... : - ..65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib . $3.00 
Comm wire nails, base per keg so aos 
Ce ment ‘coated nails, base per 100-lIb. kg.. 3.15 
Chain, per 100 Ib pas eas . oe See 
Net per 100 Ft 
ip welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in S18. 0% 
4-in ; ee ee 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in : 19.00 
4-in 
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foundry coke. An Ironton blast furnace, which recent 
ly changed from by-product to beehive furnace coke. 
is reported to have secured a delivered price of approx 
imately $5 a ton. 


Based on freight rates of 

Ky $3.53 from Connellsville, and $2.59 from Wise 
County ovens and New River ovens, we quote f.o.b. 
Cincinnati Connellsville foundry, $7.53 to $9.53; 
( $6.84 to $7.59; River 


W ise ounty foundry, New 
by-product foundry, $10.14 


$2.14 from Ashland, 


indry, $9.59 to $10.09; 


Toronto 


Railroad Buying Accounts for Improve- 
ment in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., April 27 The production of pig 
iron in Canada for the month of March amounted to 
53,251 long tons, which is 7 per cent above the 49,746 
tons reported for February. Foundry and malleable 
iron declined from 19,733 tons in February, to 18,800 
tons in March, while the output of basic iron increased 
from 30,013 tons February to 34,451 tons in March. 

The cumulative production for the first three months 
of this year amounted to 159,641 long tons, which com- 
pares with 121,740 tons for the corresponding three 
months last year. This year’s production consisted of 
109,213 tons of basic, which was made for the further 
use of reporting firms; 42,243 tons of foundry iron and 
8185 tons of malleable iron, the latter grades being 
chiefly for sale. 

During the 
Corporation, 


latter part of March the Algoma Steel 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., blew in its No. 3 
blast furnace but this furnace was not making iron 
until the first of the present month, so that its output 
will not be listed until April’s figures are available. 
At the close of March there were six blast furnaces 
blowing located as follows: Halifax, N. S., two; Hamil- 
ton, Ont., two, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., two. In ad- 
dition to the six stacks blowing on the first of April, 
the Canadian Furnace Co., Port Colborne, Ont., blew 
in its blast furnace April 15, which is now producing 
foundry malleable iron for the Canadian market. 
This makes seven furnaces now blowing in Canada. 

The placing of rolling stock, rail and other business 
by the Canadian railroads has greatly stimulated the 
mill activities of this country, with the result that at 
the present time these are operating on a more active 
basis than at any time in the past five years. Foundries 
and other consumers of foundry iron have failed to 
show improvement in operations, with the result that 
the daily melt ranges from but 35 to 50 per cent. 

During the past month or six weeks improved de- 
mand for foundry and malleable iron featured this 
market and contracts for the second quarter and even 
buying up to the end of August has been re- 
ported. Sales of the past week, however, have been 
confined chiefly to lots ranging from 100 to 200 tons 
for spot delivery. There has been no change in 
Canadian prices since the first of the year. Prevail- 
ing prices follow: No. 1 (2.25 2.75 per cent silicon), 
$26.85; malleable, No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 per cent 
silicon), $26.35, Toronto. Montreal prices are No. 1 
(2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon) $29.25; malleable, $29.25 
No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon), $28.75. 

In March the production of steel ingots in Canada 
TORS to 58,765 tons, or an advance of 10 per cent over 
the 53,157 tons reported for February. For the three 
months of the year ended March the production of steel 
ingots and castings amounted to 180,458 long tons, 


which compares with 171,952 tons for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


and 


some 


o to 
202 OF 
220.3093 


Members of the Engineering Society of Western 


sy'vania will visit Cleveland May 1 and will be the 


guests of members of the Cleveland E ngineering 
Society. The 


w. Py Co 
Electric Illuminating Co. 


Pe nn 


visitors will inspect the plant of the 
+ and the power plant of the Cleveland 


dinner and smoker for the 
societies will be held in the evening. 
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FABRICATED STEEL Pron, Is, 1200 tons, Commercial Solvent Co, factory 


Awards Total Less Than 13,000 Tons and Pend- na, Wa See ee i 
ing Projects Also Are in Small Volume h . City, OKLA, 400 tons, Mid | ent Life In 


Structural steel lettings during the week totak 
ess than 13,000 tons, one of the lightest weeks of é ‘ ; 
vear. A loft building in New York, 1250 tons, and a . is ‘ 
building in Chicago, 1600 tons, were the largest awards, : 3, 650 tons pal 5 se Ap 
others being under 1000 tons each, and many of them t rhermalito Irrigation District pipe 
inder 500 tons. Pending projects total about 10,000 “ ‘Ipe & St \ I 

\rsFIELD, MASS., 175 tons store »Uusée 

Co., to Levering & Garrigues Co 

AMBRIDGE, Mass., 700 tons, Holy Ghost Ho 

Palmer Steel Co = 
STOUGHTON, MAss., 100 tor if plates for sta e, t ‘ th 

UGHTON, MA ons REINFORCING STEEL 

cago Bridge & Iron Works 

YorK, 100 tons, garage at 424 East Pight 


Grand Iron Works Week’s Awards Total About 8500 Tons, In- 
New York, 100 tons, alterations to United Stat cluding 2500 to 3000 Tons for Akron, Ohio 


Building, 45 Wall Street, to Reliance Steel Fabr Y I . 1 ‘ , . 
: - * ; : The Jones & Laughlin Steel ( orporation will fur- 
" OR 5 ( oO loft building at \ M _ - 
w YorRK, 1250 tons \ nish S500 tn 2000 tane of eanerate vein @ bars f 
Bethl m Fabr I — « I crete reintrocing bars itor 
Street, to Bethlehem ibricators, | : 
sewa pre aisposi ant t Kron oO ne : 
ew YorK, 400 tons, office building on Mad \ . Wag , =e SS AKI » Ohi The next 
Sixtieth Street, to Bethlehem Fab irgest award in a weeks total of about 5000 tons 


York. 409 tons. hotel at 106 West F as 1000 ton f foreign bar for a Philadelphia 


YorK, 300 tons, cab ramp at Is I I I , I Union 


oenix Bridge Co 


y ; I = tL st et to 
I N j ( ) S 
Stree nd Firs s 
» ind Fir \ 1 I . B . re 
50 te 5 co 1 l 
* ] igh 
l i Gas ¢ t I n 4 I 
A, I I., 285 ton ind off ] i Locust 


I we 
4 N J 00 I \ 1 Steel 
; ehen Yo hr . - 
I ! ! Fabr I : ( to 
t N J 1 t ~ su u 
int, t Shoemake Bridge ¢ ~ ied I ding j es & 
STONE, Pa., 650 tons, tank sho} rB 
Works, to Phoenix Bridge C \ ‘ i t 
i us Hook, Pa., 100 tons rT 
: N } } l Tt I t }’ 1 Steel Cr 
id, to American Bridge (¢ 
E} ! > t hig N bridg t ( ncerete En 
-— ie & 600 
Electric Power Co., to Jones & Laug St 7 es ant Church. ta Ctnet 
lOBILE, ALA., 900 tons, State Docks Comn tt \ 
warehouse, to Decatur Cornice Co., Decatu t f Str t apartr t house, 
MBUS, OHIO, 445 tons, bridge for Pen! vi , « 
> . 34 ( 
American Bridge Co ; , 
SVILLE ND (so é “T Lot S R . . “ 
VILLE, HENDERSON & r tonsa. Western Av se imping plant, to Joseph 
bridge over Green River Kentucky 4 I | son & S 
& Iron Co ‘ . ‘ | ' ng. Sixtv-third Street 
Ss, IND., 250 tons, Louisville rt ( \ nd A } to Concrete Engineering Co 
Grainger & Co., Lou ( Pr by 
Ze tons, additior t 
& Co.. to A. Bolters Sor i an Steel 
AGO, 1600 tor », Dulding I Lait = re [ ‘ Seat. his i t { rie J Dean 
Clintic-Marshall C« 
MILWAUKEE, 120 tons, Tegtmeys Hot i rtment } e Laclede and Newstead 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co , t St ( st. J 
MILWAUKEE, 130 tons, garage for Milwe Ww i i Badt-Falk 
& 
waukee Bridge Co ee es ; ‘ ae 
Ss Louis, 400 tons, Southern Car Wheel ¢ , : = : , 


Virginia Bridge & Iron C Roanoke, Va ' ‘ : ons ' ifer Pa ng Co wnt. Santa Fe 
SAN FRANCISCO, 410 tons, roof for State Art I t t ‘ t rge L. I tman { 
ind Mission Streets, to Schrader Iron Wor! San Fran- 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 tons. apartment house, W gt Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
Powell Streets. to Brode Iron Work San Fra wing: 
g ANGELES 150 tones theater Wilshire Bouleva i 17 Or} w. N Y ns garage f Packard Motor Co 
do ee “> NILES CENTER, ILI tor main building of Sanitary Dis 
Sycamore Street, to Union Iron Works ‘ ¢ wage disposal | ; : 
Los ANGELES, 150 tons, theater, Maplewood i W ter CHI l t s, Prairie Farmer Publishing ‘ bullding 
Avenues, to McClintic-Marshall Co CHIF 811 tons, Sheriden-Aldine Hotel; genera ntractor, 
Los ANGELES, 100 tons, school, Hunt B 1 - . 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co 
Ss ANGELES, 240 tons, for 7000-bbl | barge for A : cane » 
2 spoige atiaiiinn @ Navy Will Divide Orders for Plates 
O o., to Los Angeles Shipbuilding | 


‘ : WASHINGTON, April 27.—The Bureau of Supplies 
Structural Projects Pending and Accounts, Navy Department, is expected to award 
. ORONO, Me., 100 tons, mechanical engineering bu g practically all of the 1200 tons of shapes for light 
‘ Boston, 150 tons, Boston Arena, balcony ruiser No. 24 to the Carnegie Steel Co., and to dis- 
Boston, 2500 tons, Keith Theater tribute the 2700 tons of hull plates for that vessel to 

NEw York, 1200 tons, two loft buildings on West Thirtiet Carnegie, Worth Steel Co., and Alan Wood Iron & 

Street pape, Steel ‘ The Carnegie bid on shapes was 2.44c., 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 200 ns, a bridges n t t. Louis eoskinn. n most of the items, with a slightly lower 

Cou cea Oun10, tonnage unknown, City f on others. Carnegie, Worth and Alan Wood all 


; a lene) VY nm pilates 
chitects Association, Columbus architect bid - de ’ Bro —— , =. pee 
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: NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS E 
= Ay Apr. 22 Apr. 23 Apr. 24 Apr. 26 Apr. 27 = 
5 The Lake copper, New Yo 1.12 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 
3 Week’s Electrolytic copper, N. ¥.°.. 13.6244 13.62% 13.62% 18.62% B22 t37e E 
E Prices Lead, New Yor ' 7.8 7.8 7.83 1.83 7.85 7.85 : 
——— Lu i St ou 7 .¢ 2 ;.60 7.60 7.60 7.60 = 
Gianni Cents per Pound Zinc, New Yor! 2 1.271% 7.271% 7.30 7.30 

for 7, “tf ¥ 1is 4 40 6.92 6.92 ’ Hoo H 4D 


Early Delivery 


New YorK, April 27.—The markets are gen- premium for early deliveries. It is pointed out that 
erally quiet but prices are fairly firm, though on some inactive days there is less offering than o1 
advanced quite sharply. After fluctuat- active days, or in other words, that sellers are not 

ng within narrow limits, copper is a little forcing the issue. May deliveries are now close to the 

tronger. The lead market is steady and mod spot price and there is a question as to whether there 
erately active. Zinc is a little higher in a fairly will not be a shortage for May. In London today prices 
ictive market. were almost on a par with those of a week ago, witl 

, spot standard quoted at £279, future standard at £269 

Copper.—During most of the week electrolytic cop : ; ga a ; 

9 o7 oy 5s and spot Straits at £287. The Singapore price to 
per has fluctuated between 13.87%c. and 14c., delivered, Te e ‘ ‘ . . 
1 } 1 ; t th day was £278 5s. Spot Straits tin today was quoted 
Vit lalriy food uVyIng Dy adomestic consumers a ; . y , oa8 7 
, ae it 63.75¢., New York, with the market moderately a 
tive Arrivals thus far this month have been 493 
ns, with 5910 tons reported afloat. 





wer level. Yesterday and today practically no metal 
vas available under 14c., delivered. There is quite a 


perceptible increase in demand for export and this week 


S the feature. Bids as high as 13.95c., f.a.s., were Lead.—May and prompt lead are not in large su 
ruling today and a good business 1 eing done with ly, but the situation in general is good, particular]; 
Germany, France and England. It is the opinion of th country. In London the market is weak and 

producer that the market will continue to fluctuat vill bear watching. The leading interest continues t 
narrow limits for some little time yet The juote 7.85¢c., New York, as its contract price, which 
ne of consume! f copper is reported a till that of the outside market At St. Louis ind 

te satisfactor) Lake pper yuoted at 14.12! endet producers are asking from 7.50c. to 7.75 

vered St. Louis, depending on the position. 


rin.—For tl veek ended Saturday, Aj 4, about Zine.—The market for prime Western zinc has 


OU tor of Strait ti estimated t nave beet 1d Lui y turned stronger after receding to the low 
th th dealers and consumers participating. Co1 nt of the year at 6.90c., St. Louis. The slightly 
lerable of the buyin vas for June and July arriva her levels are not due to heavy buying but to vari 
believed that onsume! nave more t pul l ther minor causes, among which may be men- 
e for these pi tio! They are « dent] largely ned tne yntiy etter sentiment in general business 
vered ! ympt and May meta to the present nicn deve ped last week and the stronger stock mar 
fairly ree it enoug} offered to tak ket \n inquiry for several hundred tons was before 
f the demand at price, which explains the the market today, with prime Western quoted at 6.95c 


Louis, or 7.30¢., New York 


Nickel.—Quotatio for ingot nickel in wholesale 
Metals from New York Warehouse re unchane Se with shot nickel at 36c. ane 
! CK t ic. me lb 


\ntimony Chinese metal for spot and early de 


! quoted at 1l7c., New York, duty paid, wit! 
from 15.50c. and higher, depending on the px 
iotation applying to May-June shipment 
\ rol { 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 

Mill prices in br 

Metals from Cleveland Warehouse inchanged. Zine and lead sheets remain unchanged 
red } anc 1e@% sneets “ems ene red 


n< +} } + 
l e red 


uctions made five weeks ago. 


ass, bronze and copper products ar‘ 


| v1. List Prices Per Lb., f.o.b. Mill 
Brass Products. Freight U} 








\ \ 1.87 
( I 22 50 
} ' t } ; { 11 To 
} bl ! y 00 i ) 11-75 
Sold 0 ( } 
His 22 50 
Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouss 24.254 
D Base } A Hig 16.62 lac 
S) Naval bi 19.37 Ve 
High bras 18% . Ane it 
pper, hot i 22 \9c. t a. : 15.7 5« 
d i heavie : anes 19.37 Yc 
44 t . 1 271g 
i ‘ ~1.54 48 
S ess Tubes BRT LS 
Bras 2 to 24h, Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 
( pper 24 4a. ‘ ' 
BR ed Brass Tube 2670. to 27M ¢ ‘ i f eight ate is allowed to desti- 
i 8 Rods 165<c. to 17% o S ve Viss SSippt River and also 
From New York Warehouse ee Fhe ate on Shipments to destina- 
Delivered Prices, Base per Ll . 
sheets (No. 9), casks 3.2 TE eee HS V Bagge, o ) in. wide 7.5 
sheets. ope 1 j \l ‘ : 7 ~.» 22.060 


34.00¢ 


4 
a 
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Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure. 
is obtainable as ingots at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered 
CuIcaGo, April 27.—Lake copper is off slightly ir 
juiet market and the price of tin remains unchanged 
under the influence of a fair demand. Imports of for- 
eign lead are a disturbing factor and the price is lower 
Early in the week the price of zinc eased off but it 
held firmly at the lower quotation throughout the last 
few days. The old metal market is more active and 
the price of several commodities has advanced. We 
juote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 14c.; tin, 65c.: 
ead, 7.75¢c.; zine, 7.05c.; in less than carload lots. 
antimony, 20c. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9.50c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 8c.:; lead 
pipe, 6.75c.; zine, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 37c.; tin foil, 44c.: 
block tin, 52¢.; aluminum, 19.50c.; all being dealers’ 

prices for less than carload lots. 


REORGANIZES PRODUCTION 


Pratt & Whitney Co. Makes Most Extensive 
Changes in Its 65 Years 


During the past six months the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, has been engaged in thoroughly re 
organizing the facilities of its different departments 
\s a result, the company has completed the most ex 
tensive plan of development of its 65 years of existence 

Whole departments have been moved about. Offices 
have been placed in the central part of the works and 
company executives located at points in close touch 
vith their subordinates. This rearrangement has en- 
abled the company to dispense with a considerabl 


amount of floor space previously employed. Three 
omplete buildings have been rented to outsiders for 
torage purposes, for a period of five years. Anothe) 


FOUNDRY SUPPLY TRADE ACTIVE 


Equipment Business Gains 25 Per Cent Over 
First Quarter of 1925 


Members of the Foundry Equipment Manufacture 
\ssociation, at their spring meeting held at Frenct 
Lick, Ind., April 22-23, reported a high rate of activity 
n the first quarter of the year, putting the increase 
it 25 per cent over the first quarter of 1925. Shipment 
have been large in April and new business is reckoned 
is normal. The attendance at the meeting reached high 
point in the association’s history, including a considera 
ble group of invited guests. Several new member 


vere added and further growth is promised throug} 
the year. 

Arrangements were completed for the associat 
to be represented with a booth of its own at the annua 


foundry exhibition in Detroit in September. Data r 
varding the activities of the organization will be aval 
able at the exhibition, and the booth will be in charge 
f a special representative of the equipment manutia 
turers. 

S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago, pre 
lent of the association, occupied the chair, assisted 
Vice-President T. W. Pangborn, Pangborn Corporatio! 
Hagerstown, Md. 

G. B. Pickop, Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branfo1 
Conn., made a report covering recent progress 
development of permanent molds. P. B. Crouse, Whit 
ing Corporation, Harvey, IIl., held the attention of t! 
members for over an hour describing the application 
the group bonus plan of wage payment. This met! 
of payment by results, Mr. Crouse showed, avoids 


> 2 s . > + : > Y ate 
difficulties which frequently arise in setting piece Tf 
— ° he,” nroduction 
Its advantages are definite increases In production, 
more satisfied body of workmen, better direction on th 


part of the foremen (who also receive bonuses), 
much reduced labor turnover. 
“Long Terms on Machinery Sales” were discussed 
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Old Metals, Per Lb., f.o.b. New York 


he prices “‘eprese hat large dealers 
sce ne ‘ ts f the sma 
I t s ‘ hose 
/ 8 f } } sl pe 
| rs 
g Se ) 
t es } 
b r,! ivy \ 
Copper, light I »50 1.0 
Brass, heavy 25 On 
Brass ght 
Heavy r x 
N l \ s 
Né d 
tior rning \ ’ 
[ 1d Nneay t ) 
Lead 6.00 
/ ’ os 
( 19 
~ 14 


building has been set aside to be used for manufactur 
ing airplane engines by the Pratt & Whitney Air 
craft Co 

Renovations of buildings and uniform painting have 
accompanied this change. A new lighting system has 
been installed and a large amount of new accessory 
equipment. The forging department has been discon 
tinued, forgings being purchased from outside sources 
The former forging building, in the center of the works, 
is to be used for the maintenance departments. 

Old machinery and tools have been discarded and 


) awl 
<) carioad 


ire being scrapped. In two months alone 
of second-hand machinery were shipped out and the 
equivalent of nearly 100 carloads has been transferred 
to the scrap heap for remelting in cupolas. Modern 
machinery is being installed to take the place of what 
was disposed of, all with a view to increasing efficiency 


and to turning it more accurate work i arger quan 


by A. FF. Jensen, Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago 
S. C. Vessy, W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, presented 
port on conditional sale C. E. Hoyt, executive 
tary American Foundrymen’ Association, de 
scribed the arrangements for the Detroit exhibition of 


sundry and shop equipment, which will probably be the 


largest ever held The eq lipment assoc iation pledged 
its cooperation in the entertainment of the overseas 
delegates who will attend the Second International 


Foundrymen’s Congress, held in Detroit simultaneously 


The next meeting of the Foundry Equipment Manu 
facturers’ Association will be in Cleveland, June 22 


Products for Irrigation Admitted Free 
Into Mexico 


WASHINGTON, April 27 All kinds of machinery 
and implements, a number of iron and steel products 


and related items designed for works of irrigation are, 


effective April 8, admitted free of duty into Mexico 


ceording to a decree published in the Diario Official, 


says a report to the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attaché A. V. Dye, Mexico City. No spe- 
cial orders are necessary from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it is sufficient to have the authorization 
of the National Irrigation Commission or its duly au 


thorized agent 


Postpones Hearing on Pig Iron Freight 
Rates to New England Points 


WASHINGTON, April 27 The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed from today until the second 
week in May further hearing in connection with rates 
on pig iron from the Troy, N. Y., and Boston furnaces 
to New England points. The definite date has not been 


get 
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P. C. Patterson and G. P. McNiiff 

' Thats : ¥ : heer is stant vice-pres 

N ae Tu ( ‘ iva ed to the pos 

¢ ; ‘ erations, succee 

y | r A electet president 
f ( P. McNiff, who has been as 
nar¢ of seamless mil] 

‘ e-presidel 1 

Mr. PB 
, e ste ndustry 
G. P. MCNIFI R. C. PATTERSON 

S8i, wi 1 boy he worked during the 
vacation periods in the machine shop 

Nat na Tube Works Co., McKeesport, Pa. He 
worked outside of the tubular division of the 
y nor for any other company than the National 
( He was born in Brooklyn, May 31, 1869. His 
r, Peter Patterson, became connected shortly there- 
the National Tube Work Co., then located 

Boston, a location too far removed from its source 
iterial and fields of greatest pipe consumption 
producing district In 1872 McKeesport, Pa 
lected as the site for a new plant. In its con 


nd operation Peter Patterson took a prom) 
art, serving for many years as superintendent of 


National Tube Works and manager of the United 


Seamless Tube Works, as the seamless tube de 
ment of the company then was known. To P. ¢ 
erson and hi father is due no small measure of 

for the advancement of the method and mean 

icing ibu r pros ict M1 Pa eT n attendec 

noo it McKee sport ana the University of 

Western Pennsylvania (now the University of Pitts 
n) Upor con pletior of nil coll e course hi re 
irned to the machine shop to finish learning the 
nist’s trade The succeeding te] were fron 
ine shop to drafting room, back to machine shop 
foreman, to superintendent of lapweld mills and ther 
onstruction engineer and superintendent of depart 

} all at McKeesport. Following the absorpt OY 
f the National Tube Co. by the United States Ste. 
Corporation in 1901, Mr. Patterson was transf« rred t 
the general office n Pitts! lirgha me inical engineer 
iter becoming chief engineer in ec] irge of de sign of 
new works. Under |} direction and supervision the 
of the compar it Lorain, Ohio, and of th 

Gary Tube Co. at G iryv, Tr , were built About tnres 
years ago Mr. Patters n beeam«e : ~ int vice-presi] 
rr . 7 an : - i : - 

dent. This promotion brought him into the operating 
departme: t, at the head of which his position of vice- 
president now place n 


Mr. MecNiff was born in Harrisbi rg, Pa., Sept. 18, 


] } .. ‘ , , . 
IsS5, and wa rradu d from Lehi¢}] Uy versity 


April 29, 192 


1906 as a metallurgical engineer. He entered the 
ploy of the Carnegie Steel Co. that year, in the op: 
hearth department, Homestead works. He went the: 
into the metallurgical department and in 1911 was 
nointed metallurgist of that works. Transferring fr. 
the Carnegie Steel Co. to the National Tube Co. in 191 
he served in its metallurgical department until 191 
when he was appointed metallurgical engineer. In th 
position he had charge of all the shell production, t 
pedo air flasks and special munitions of the compa: 
during the World War period. On Jan. 1, 1922, he wa 
promoted to the position of assistant to vice-presid« 
in charge of seamless mill operations, taking ove 
duties of John H. Nicholson, who was appointed vi 
president in charge of sales of the company. M 
MeNiff holds the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, Unit 
States Army Ordnance Reserve, in charge of ammu: 
tion manufacture, Pittsburgh district. 


Emil Gathmann was elected president of the Gat 
mann Engineering Co., metallurgical engineer 
maker of ingot molds, Baltimore, at a meeting of 
company’s directors held April 19. 


C. L. McKenzie, president Duquesne Slag Produ 
Co., Pittsburgh, was reelected president of the Nati 
Slag Association at its ninth annual meeting on April 
in the Old Colony Club, Cleveland. C. E. Ireland, vic 
president Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, was 
elected vice-president and H. J. Love, secretary-trea 
urer, with offices at 933 Leader-News Building, Cl 
land. 


Chris Sodemann, special representative of the Na 
tional Automatic Pan Corporation, Los Angeles, sailed 
April 22 to visit the principal manufacturing cente1 
of Europe. He plans to remain in Europe for several 
montns. 


Charles H. Clark has been appointed raw materia 
ilesman for the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport 
Conn., traveling Massachusetts and the cities of Prov 
dence, R. I., and Meriden, Conn. His headquarters 
at 1488 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Ross Huntington MeMaster, who was elected pre 
dent of the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
last month, was born Oct. 11, 1880, in Montreal and 1 
educated in the Montreal 
High School and Collegi- 
ite Institute. At the age 
of 17 he entered the em- 
loy of the Sherwin-Wil 

Co., paints and 
varnishes, Montreal and 
Cleveland, becoming as- 

stant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager 
In 1903 he became as- 

tant to vice-president 
and general manager of 
the Montreal Rolling Mills 
Co., remaining with that 
ompany until the forma- 

n in 1910 of the Steel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., when 
he became manager at 
Montreal. In 1916 he was 
made assistant general 
nanager of the company, 





R. H. MCMASTER 


appointed vice-president 
n 1919, and president last a aici ies led 
month. In 1918 he was a member of the Canadian Wa 


Mission at Washington. Among his directorships 
aside from the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., are the Cana 
dian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Canadian Expl 
sives, Ltd., Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Northert 
Electric Co., Ltd., Royal Trust Co., and the America! 
Iron and Steel Institute. He is a member of nine clubs 


seven of them in Montreal, and is much devoted t 
outdoor sports. 














| alll ae 





pees 


ate 


1 oan ae 
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Frank Hibbard has been elected chairman of th 
board of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., steel and 
hardware jobbers, Chicago. C. J. Whipple has been 
elected president, to succeed John J. Charles, who died 
April 6, as noted in THE IRON AGE of Apri! 15. F. G 
Russell and Frank H. Warren have been elected vice- 
presidents, Mr. Warren being also a director. Mr 
Hibbard, who was born in Chicago in 1873, is a son 
of William Gold Hibbard, founder of the company. H« 
entered the employ of the company in 1895, serving 
various capacities and becoming a vice-president ir 
1903. Mr. Whipple, born in Chicago in 1885, was grad 


uated from the University of Michigan in 1907. H« 





Cc. J. WHIPPLE FRANK HIBBARD 


has been with the company since February, 1908, hav- 
ng been put in charge of the operating department 
December, 1912. Mr. Russell was born in Aylmer, Ont., 
1881. He entered the employ of the company in 
1897, passing through various departments and taking 
charge in 1916 of the manufacturing sales department 
ind of the city sales department in 1918. Mr. Warren 
was born at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1878. He was 
iated from Yale University in 1899 and entered th 
present company in August of that year. In 1919 he 
ecame manager of the railroad 
nd was made a director in 1920. 


grad 


supply department, 


William Kerber, resident manager at Cincinnat 
for the M. A. Hanna Co., has been transferred to Buf 
falo, where he will be associated with George Maltby 
in handling the company’s pig iron sales in that terri 


tory. He will be succeeded by Fred Teal, who ha 
been connected with the Cincinnati office of Roger 
Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc. Mr. Teal and Juliar 
Bolton, who has been associated with the Cleveland 


office of the M. A. Hanna Co., will cover the pig 
trade in the Cincinnati territory. 

N. L. Van Tol has been promoted to general super 
intendent of the Fairfield car works of the T 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
who was made assistant to the vice-president, noted 
in THE IRON AGE of April 15. W. E. Br wa 
made assistant general superintendent of the car work 


succeeding R R 


L- 


Edward H. Korte, purchasing agent Lunkenheime 
Co., Cincinnati, was elected president of the Cincinnat 
Association of Purchasing Agents at its a 
ing on April 20. L. W. Scott Alter, American 1 
Works Co., was chosen vice-president. Harry Fenne 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., the retiring president, was nam« 
as one of the directors. 


nnuail meet 


Barry Cool has become vice-president in charg 
sales of the Simoniz Co., Chicago. 

Prof. George I. Alden, chairman of the board o 
directors Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., last 
brated his eighty-third birthday. He was the recipien 
of many gifts from friends. 
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Frederick B. Hufnagel has been elected president 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, to succeed F. C. Collins, 
who resigned the position several weeks ago. Mr. 
Hufnagel has been president Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co., a subsidiary of the Crucible Steel Co., 
president of the latter, since late in 1920 


and a vice- 
He will con- 
tinue as president of the subsidiary company, dividing 
his time between Pittsburgh and New York, as he has 
since the presidency of the parent company became 
vacant. Mr. Hufnagel has been identified with the 
steel industry for 26 years. He started, following his 
from Cornell University in 1900, with the 
Rolling Mills Co., Cleveland, now the 
Newburgh works, American Steel & Wire Co., severing 
accept a position as a mem- 
ber of the engineering staff of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, at its South Side works, 
of which he later became general superintendent. In 
1913 he appointed general superintendent of the 
Aliquippa works of the same company at Woodlawn, 
Pa., and held that position until Nov. 1, 1920, when he 
Pittsburgh Cruci 
Mr. Hufnagel announces that no change 
has been made in the personnel or organization of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel C« 


vraduat ] 


old Cleveland 


that connection in 1901 to 


was 


resigned to become president of the 


ble Steel Co. 


Alexander T. Galbraith, sales, Crucible 
Steel Co., New York, has been appointed a vice-presi 
dent of the company, filling the vacancy left by the 
advancement of Mr. Hufnagel 


manager ol 


R. W. Barry, Drying Systems, Inc., was elected 
president, April 21, of the Machinery Club of Chicago 
ted were: W. A. Whiting, H. B. Smith 
Machine Co., vice-president; H. J Fritts 
Co., treasurer; H. S. White, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
secretary and H. F. Kempe, H. F. Kempe Co., assistant 
ecretary. The newly elected governors are C. B. Cole, 


R. F. Dean, H. K. Jackson and W. A. Whiting 


Other officers ele¢ 


Reeve, Re eve 


Edward E. Kretschmer ha been appointed director 


of a centralized purchasing department 
for the four electrically operated transportation systems 
l management of 

Samuel Insull and 


asso 


ciates. These associated 


railroads, which serve the 


Chicago Metropolitan dis- 


trict and adjoining terri 
tory, are the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Co., Chica- 
ro, North Shore & Mil- 


tailroad Co.., 
Chicago South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad 
the Chicago, Aurora & E] 
gin Railroad Co. Mr 
Kretschmer, a 
entered the em- 
Ele« 


an office boy in 


wauket 


ana 


native of 
_nicago, 
nlov of the General 
c Co. as 


1893 and 


was transferred 
the engineering depart 

1895, where he re- 
nained until March, 1903 E. } 
He studied electrical engi 


Institute, 





nent ir 


KRETSCH MER 


neering at Lewi 


Chicago, for three vear He entered the employ of the 
Northwestern and Lake Street Elevated Railroad com 
pani¢ n March, 1903, as chief clerk to the general 

iperintendent He was appointed purchasing agent 


the time of the consolidation of all 
September, 1911. He was serving the ( hicago Rapid 
his capacity at the time of his 


iccessor is W. J 


the elevated lines 


new ip- 
Boucher 


Burke, Bennington, Vt., has been 
moted from the post of assistant 
with a station at Madrid, trade commissioner 
in charge of the office of the United 


States Department of Commerce at Barcelona. 


James G pro- 


trade commissioner 
Spain, to 


newly created 


ea ey 


A MT Ne om 
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W. Haggarty has tendered his resignation as 
e-pl lent and manager of sales of the McKinney 
~ ( _ Cleveland, to become effective at the annual 
eting in May. The company’s sales department wil 
tempor irily in charge of J. W. Corrigan, the pres} 


manayer, and \. E. Griss 


er. engineer, National Acme Co., Cleveland, are taking 
n extended busine trip abroad. Before their return 
hey wv t Eng i several of the Continental 
bt, 
Alfred E. G erly gene superintendent 
Wi n-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has become 


ifiliated with the Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., 


‘ ‘ ¥ ‘ t ¢ y { re t ) 

O’Br he Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
. een elected president of the Cleveland Purchasing 
Agents’ Association and Clarence W. Head, of the 
United States Alumu i has been elected vice- 
\ H. W erintendent Bradley & Hub 
Mfg. ¢ Me , Conn., has resigned to engags 
! ndustry at Wethersfield, 
( general manager Hofius 
\ { S has been elected a di 
Mi N: Ban recently opened 
Pe ‘ Gas Light & Coke 

( ke? re the Tri-City Te 

( 4 the Black Hawk Hote 
low ri l trated devoted t 
tr The meeting is a joint one wit! 
( M rers Associatio1 Hon. Walte 
ter organization will act as 

Calv WV Rice, secretary American Society 

Mechanical Engineers, is making a hurried trip 


and, Holland, Germany, Italy and France, in 


estigating 


and industrial museums, a 
for reporting on the proposal of the late Henry 


wne to establish in New York through a bequs 


engineering 


eums of the peaceful arts 
Foster Bain, secretary American Institute 
lining and Metallurgical Engineers, will leave for 
Spain on May 8 to attend a geological congress and 
k into the museum problem as covered abroad 
Prof Michae Yat tch, at one time profs 
technical hool at Kiev, Russia, but in recent 
ea resident in England, is now siting the Unite 
Shortly before the war he was a member 
roup whicl tudied ect t S f th} 
, Also } \ itnor { pa 
? ry eal ! n-sp 
I ( Edmun W i w { ] P ru 
ef elec ed pi le] l e { i : 
tion comp P ! i rel ( 
e} ind dealers rdware, plumb) 
ind macl nery pil 1 I I Keally, vic res 
! and genera ger Pittsburgh Screw & 
B ( Ss vice-pre ent d Ey S. Cox. Pitts 
rgh represe! e Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co.. is se 
retary-treasure! i ! [ governors compris¢ 
Marcu Boyd, B i e ( America: H. J. Cas 
e!  ittsbur ( C . : 
San ; a md : , : = Cs - “Ne a W. Jones, 
( e, Jenkins Brothers: 
Frank A. \ R ( 
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HELUNUAELOUOVAUTUUONUDLAGHOOD OORT ONEDUNDSREERROORDEOEORO PREFERED 


Louis R. LEMOINE, chairman of the board of 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Ph 
delphia, died early in the morning of April 23 at 
home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, 
Jr., “‘Chuckswood,” Villa 
Nova, Pa., where he had 
been visiting when 
stricken with pneumonia 
several weeks ago. 

In 1883 Mr. Lemoine 
located in Philadelphia 


and became associated 
with R. D. Wood & Co., 
cast iron pipe manufac- 


turers. In 1896 he became 
vice-president of the Mc- 
Neal Pipe & Foundry Co., 
which office he held until 
that company was _ ab- 
sorbed by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. He then be- 
came resident manager of 
the plant at Burlington, L. R. 
N. J., and Eastern 
manager of the company. 
Subsequently"he was appointed general sales manag 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co., with offices in New York 
though remaining a director of the United States Ca 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. In 1910 he returned t 
the latter company as second vice-president in charg 
1911, and from 192 
was chairman of the board of dire 
tors. He bore a unique reputation as a pig it 
ive} For many years he bought practically a 
the iron used in all of the plants of the company 
frequently amounting to hundreds of thousands of tor 


in a year. His 





LEMOINE 


sales 


sales; becoming president in 


until his death he 


methods were unusual. It was sa 
f him that he never sent out an inquiry for iro! 
but he was ever ready to consider an offer fron 
seller. 

Mr. Lemoine was much interested in the H¢ 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, of which he was 
vestryman. He was a member of the Rittenhou 
Club, Philadelphia Club and the Down Town Ass 


ciation of Philadelphia. His residence was at 19 
Street, Philadelphia. He was born in St 
on July 3, 1859, the son of Dr. Edwin Spotswood 
1880 he married Augusta B. Blow, 
daughter of Taylor Blow of St. Louis. Mrs. Lemoin¢ 
Mrs. Harrison, at whose home h« 
child. There are four grandc} 


Locust 
Louis 
L, 


emoine. In 


died two years ago. 


died, was his only 


dre 


PETER BOLLER, president of the Peter Boller Machin 
Works, Chicago, died recently at his winter home 
Orlando, Fla. He was born May 28, 1862, in Chicag‘ 
e age of eleven years left school to go to wo! 

wagon driver for a 
ntered the employ 


livery concern. Later | 
of Crane Co. machinist, a! 
way up to superintendent for that compa! 
\t_ the time the Crane Co. discontinued its 
usiness, Mr. Boller and several of his former ass 
ates started a new elevator company. In 1887 he 
ame a partner in a machine shop operated under t! 
name of Boller & Bartels and in 1905 he bought out h 
tner’s interest and incorporated the business as th 
Boller Machine Works. In 1919, at the age of ! 

Mr. Boller retired from the active management of 

He turne 


» as a 


elevato! 


( 


usiness, although retaining the presidency. 


} 


is affairs over to his two older sons, William P. and 
who are at the present time operating tl 
The deceased was a member of the Chicag 
Hami ton Club and the Illinois Manufacturers Associa 


tion. 


Arthur N., 


factory. 























MACHINE TOOL SALES DROP __ Tiere is an eviden 


Reports from Leading Selling Centers ™Te!Y t#king such 1 
, Agree on Decline in Business 


as ew months, hows 
hine I int I L < 

A Fairly Good Volume Is Still Being Done, eo 
However, and Some Companies Are — ees 


Sold Well Ahead 


u 


eee business in machine tools will show a dro factor. and the automo! 
4 Afrom that of March, but buying last month was ctively as tl lid 


irger than is generally appreciated. One of the lead- 
g machine-tool selling agencies in the East reports most entir: 


hat March was the best month it has had in six vear exte! 


New York 


New y 
pew IRIES for machine tools e le 
and sales have also dropped ff b ' ' 
lume of business in single tools é ‘ew ¥ , ided 
PS done. There is a-fairly good demand 
5 ; Ww ‘ ) f 
: ng machines, one Eastern cor iny | i s 
; } rm 
ve within the past week A New York ‘ ' 
Ww i - ave ‘ i 
uught two vertical drilling machine A We ' , , } - . 
railroad bought two axle lathes and B j } president } t 
m company bought a 300-ton wheel p f i ! harge of t 
Contract has been let by the Amer in ¢ The |} I ul ¢ Broad Street yew Yor 
idway, New York, to Lindgren & Swinertor I ‘ i 4 ‘ | Turner Construct 
San Francisco, for its proposed ‘ gz t I x ) ft. a t 
Sacramento. Cal.. to cost close to $850.0 vith a ' : ' : ia an , 
Sar Francisco offices are it Third ind I I t I f ju ner W 
reets Hi I Par | A \ Yor hitect 

The Stein-Brill Corporation 2 Chure tre yew he Sar a 1 ¢ Y 

rk, has been making inquiri« for mplete I lering tl , } witl 

sugar mill, oil mill, fertilizer plant and indust ndling id r ¥ a t ! 
inufacturing service \ f vith . i 1 at $10 

The New York Central Railroad Co., C. S. W! } American Power & Light ¢ t f tl 
+4, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, purchasing a ‘ ; & St Br dwa > ' per 

isking bids until May 7 for one 500-kw. d.c. turbo-g rato! ting ut y properties in different States disposing of a 
et, with generator and feeder switchboard, et ‘ I i“ f $1 Y mM ' the roceed b 
tract 8-1926 x te d rove ! 

The Burnham Boiler Corporation, Irvington, N. Y¥ K r Corporat 180 Lexington Avenue Jew 
ans under way for a two-story factor rane! ind d York ‘ fa rer f electric refrigerating equipment, with 
ributing plant, 55 x 100 ft., at Twenty-second Street and the 1in plant at Detroit, has leased space in the new industrial 

ne’ Tsland tailroad Queens Village L, I di Q ens Boulevard and Rawson Street Long 

$55,000. Alexander McLean, 149 Jamaica Avenu : 1 ' Eastern factory branch and distributing 

' 

is architect 

The Ajax Products Co., 105 Chambers Street, New ¥ i yN Sup ( 5 Cliff ew Y 
anufacturer of radio equipment, has leased spa - ‘ ire! f n pipe, fitting et ect a new 
ullding at 106 Seventh Avenue, for extensior ‘ nd . r plant and distributing w ks at 4617 

In connection with an extension and improv nt pl Flushing Aver Long Island Cit t about $75,000 
ram during the present year to cost $11,0 ), the Long The Ballinger ‘ 0 i Fort nd Street, New York, 
land Railroad Co., Pennsylvania Tern i New Yort ga ct ar gine 
ans the construction of a new engine t« nal, with shop The Rainbow Light, In 1819 Broadwa New York 
nd repair facilities for the ae Div . m I manufacturer f ectri lighting equipment has assed 
Patchogue, L. I 4 storage yard will als ve f : i Thirteenth Street, Long Island City 

gue, L. d j ) “ ee in o lilding \rhirtee 1 Str , Long : 
ompany will electrify the system from F , w plar 
: Mineo! ) » 1 line, and from the st 1 ‘ place . . 
lineola, on the main a : York B stenaios The Board of Public Works, Schenectady, N. Y., is pre 
, ’. , — > y ork ay ¢ e! ! rue : 
' Valley Stream on the New ' aa alk a ani Jeeme n a new two-story auto 

The Manhattan Wood Heel Co., 600 Kent Avenue, B e as ervice ‘ nd garage building, 60x 200 ft., for 

yn, has leased the four-story factory at 118 Sanford Stree . trucks and cars, to cost $100,000 wit 
vs nderet ’ r 4 “: ’ 
is and will establish a plant at this locatior quipment R LL. Bowen, 147 State Street, is architect 
+} , té € lipime . 4 70% n 
P that the present works will be ver ed t pci tani : : ' 
‘ - ; aa The Plainfield Ice & Supply C Plainfield N J has 
Additional machinery will be installed ae atime Cay cane efénlan 
. , . . for . ' tor ‘ manuta if gz pi , Ts bey 

The A. P. W. Paper Co., 1273 Broadway, Albany, N. } “ve 

has awarded a general contract to the H. K. F gusor 


caution among buyers, wh 
viding for the future and ars 
ls as are ictual \ needed for 
er, has placed some of the ma 


mfortable position as to orders 


1 year agi Purchases by com 
industrial field are confined a 
ls for replacements Plant 


acilities are at a minimum 
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The Crane Market 


ry ! I ‘ Oakwood ipply Co Mt. Vernon, N. Y a 10-tor 
| nsit Cor ead comotive crane from the McMyler-Interstaté 


Bu I Supply Corporation Jersey City N | 


1 | t G s Boston in 
I si ine 1 2-ton elect 
\ to from tl Cleveland 
( I iil «i i 





NM l { 
I ped i 
\ ( 67 Wa 
ill I ‘ 
ti i 
1 { \ i T « . i 
Me ger ( 
—t? extel 
’ x100 ft to < 
1 ! yu Building ul ul 
S t Har ee Oe 
¥ } it 
with é 
| a Watertow h 
‘ ( ' i ! He 
| & ( 60 W 
authority 
( I es is I 
N | N Y 
1 ‘ reuit ste 
I re ley 
\ na pt 
| y ~ l 
| deve »p i 
y T ting 
¢ 000.000 a 
ert 
ge Stree Rochest 
i S ete have pla 
t ibout $45,000 
! M ( rporatior SV 
é é t etc I 
ry branch and distributing wor! 
N. J., 40 x 185 ft., to be occupied under lease. Gé 
I t 41 East I t second Street, New Yor 
te Motor In? In 2908 National B 
ding, R ester, will construct two a 
nd garage buildings on local sites 
previously announced The first will 
" N lod ft designed to accommodate 500 
A cost $300,000; the other structure will be 
0 x 140 ft to cost close to $325,000 witl 
Gordon & Kaelber Sibley Block, are at 
ai \\ y 


H. Graf | a The St epi Paner Co Teton MY. . 


: a . ndaor ec! ead of a new bond issue of $0,000,000 a portiol 
: as to & ised for extensions and improvements 
cluding the acquisition of additional pulp pt 
B. Maltby is vice-president 


filed i e Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 154 Main St! 
\. W. Thorp ro Tonawanda, N. Y., is said to be planning the ins 
NY ‘ titiar f equipment to cost close to $25,000, in a build 
Kels¢ Fur ent) quired for expansion 
’ — ‘ he Wellsville Foundry Corporation, Wellsville, N. } 


¢ 


inizea with capital of $20,000 to manufat 
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gray iron castings and the plant will be n ne! 
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isked on a general contract. Buettler & \ 
; Iox inge Building, Sioux City, Iowa, are arc} 
I City ¢ uncil Des Moines, Iowa, has author 
pumping plant near Watrous Ave 
perated centrifugal pumping unit K. 
] Department of State Highways, 1246 
S Paul, Minn., is asking bids until May 
f new maintenance and repair shops 
ner it Rochester, Bemidji, Brainerd and 
ins at the office of the department 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Division Stre 
plan nearing completion for a 1 
g pla at Murphysbo Ii] v 
irage facilities for company motor tr 


ect will cost about Si 


Detroit 
DETROIT, Apr 
YONTRACT 1 been let by the Shaw-Walker C 
( gon, Mict manufacturer of metal 


t the O. F 


and wood filing 
Miller Co.. Ka 

















j YT ind basement addition, 110 x 21 
to t $250,000 with machinery Alber | 
M e Building, Detroit, is architect L. R. W 
‘ d iret 
I 1 Servis ( Baldwin, Mich., recer 
irchase equipment for insta 
d ectrical repair and parts 
\ I it I 
: Hat Mfg. ¢ Charlotte, Mich., manufa 
nings 1 automobiles, 1s msidering the 
I \ é ry t < $50.000 with equipme 
I S. Gerganoff, Moffat Building, Detroit, archite 
d Ave s for ne-story automobile serv 
buildir 100 x 250 ft., at Ypsilanti, M 
S it $ 000 Ww juipment 
t ‘ I Edward G. Budd Mfg. ¢ 12141 Charlevoix Ave 
\ etl ! ifa ire of steel automobile bodies, et 
beg the erection of a one-story addition, 130 x 
tr st $400,000 with equipment Headquarters ars 
t ting ‘ h Stree ind Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelp! 
Ss D> K Ire Marquette Building, Detroit, is archit 
2) r Iron Minit Co., Ishpeming, Mich., is p 
\ > t f iir compressor and other equ 
d a one propertic 
I Grar lraverse Auto Co., 130 West Front § 
eet ( \ Mich will soon begin the erection of 
r act r i sen vice repair and garage 
ts pr I $65,000 Milton D. Bryant is he 
on Granite Co., Jackson, Mich., plans exte! 
pr emer n its plant, including the installa 
t Michiga d tone-working and other equipment. 
5a “ \ Gifford, Lansing, Micl inventor of a new ty} 
van I rain valve, is considering the establishment 
for manufacture \ company has been organized 
ifacturer f headquarters in the Wolverine Building, where an assé 
a oO \ will be operated for the present It will be know 
a t Service Valve I 
r} Kewaunee Mfg. C Adrian, Mich., manufacture! 
a, ( ! tory equipment and furniture, is considering extens 
provements in its plant The company maint 
it Kewaunee Wis., and is arranging ! 
W ase in capital from $250,000 to $600,000 for expans 
The J. M. Berrenger Co., Flint, Mich., has work 
1 one-story addition to its foundry, to cost ab 
¢ 
] Hess Airplane Co., Wyandotte, Mich., has lk 
1 local factory for the establishment of a new |] 
production and assembling. It is purposed 
he size of the works later 
The Holland Steel Corporation, Holland, Mich., has b 
: ganized to manufacture a steel-grip wrench. A buil 
6 I been erected in which all manufacturing will be 4 


of making the drop forgings and knurls and 


president E. Moore, vice-president 


treasurer 


Screw Products Co., 1000 Washington Bou 





vard Building, Detroit, has been incorporated with capit 
t k of $50,000 to manufacture special bolts, unive! 
Ss, etc., for utomobiles The company is in the mar! 
f spe il analysis M. S. Robertson is secreta! 
1 easurer 
Tt Taylor Gas Plant Corporation, 18 Division Aver 


Grand Rapids Mich., 


suburban 


of individual &@* 
summer homes, 


recently organized 


manufacturer 
and 


posed producers for hotels, scho« 


wi nd laboratories, has been and | 


ere 
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equipped a small factory in Grand Rapids 
s in the market for steel and electric motors 


The Detroit Power Screwdriver Co., 419 R S 


Detroit, recently incorporated, will manufacture a 4 
ed screwdriver. The company’s plant has |} 


vith the machinery necessary for productio1 J n R.) e 
ws Is secretary. 
The Grand Haven Brass Foundry. 618 Lafavs ~ . 
nd Haven, Mich., is considering plans for a tw 
to cost $35,000 with equipment 4 


eral manager 





Gulf States aoe 


BIRMINGHAM, Ay 


LANS have been completed by the Etie Ss an “ 
P Works, Inc., 1510 Washington Street H 
for a one-story addition, 50 x 110 ft., with tw t 
ng adjoining, 23 x 50 ft., reported to cost $4 \ 


Etie is president 
The Merchants’ & Manufacturers Ter 
ngham, will svon begin work on tw 
int at Avenue Band the Louisville & N 
h two stories, estimated to cost $70 
veying and other equipment Later tw 
l be erected one three stories I 


ries, making a total cost close to $ 


The Southland Cotton Oil C« Mill Stree \ 
proceed with the electrification of 


im-operated equipment with electri 


t for power supply has been let to the M 
wer & Light Co 
The Greenwood Ice & Fuel (Cs Gre , | ' 
ect a one-story ice-manulfacturing } 
enue to cost about $35,000 It hi il i 
Main and Pearl Streets, and o! 
int at this location . ' 
The Dortois Refining Co Denisor 
nt of the Denison Oil & Refinir Co nd Ww re i 
1 install additional machinery nelud 
e production of lubricating oils, grea 
nsion is expected to cost about $f V. H 
The Miami Electrotyping & Plating ¢ 
enue, Coral Gables, Fla recent re 
Miami Plating Works and the Miar ‘ 
and will consolidate with its | ne ys _ 
for the establishment of i ! \ 
kel, copper, silver and other met } H] 
secretary and general mana ; 
The St. Petersburg Motor ‘ f 
tersburg, Fla has plans for ; ew 
ize building to cost approximate $ ti 


nery. T. M. Kelly is general mar 
The Meteor Transport & Trading C 
in the construction of a new ter! 


along the waterfront, with initial | 


of $400,000 with equipment \ 
en sand bins, storage bins ete “ 
last noted installation will cost I tz \ 


laway is president 

The Texas Tinners’ Supply C H 

ng to purchase equipment 
iding a 6 to 12-in. lathe; power di 
rator Shears; motors and 
lipment; emery wheels and buffir 


J. Eberson, 212 East Suy 

been engaged by M. E. Stewart 
Building, Houston, Tex., to pr 
automobile service repall 


100 ft on Milan Street, Hou 
with equipment 


ed ft n increase n Cal ! : 
1 portion of the 1 ec 
t and oil properties 
M. H. Lowrie, Pharr, Tex ind 
frigerating plant to cost $ 00 w 
rhe Okla ma Stee Cast ‘ 
red 10 acres at Houston, 7 f 
r which plans will soon be x 
r to several one-sto } £ 
thly output of 300 tor ( 
ructed later The compar ' 
, t Tulsa with output of 40 tor ! 
ed to continue at this pla Er 
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way for extensions in both plants and 1 
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bil Machine C New York City, has 
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( Union Oil Cloth Co., Seventh Ave! 
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j ne f 
disposing o a 


bond 


issue ofl 


$250,000, a portion 

The company plar 
110-12 Seventh Str 
increased 


weeds to be used for 


expansion. 


rly removal to a new building at 


provided 


} 


where facilities will be 


Brown Hill is president 


for output 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, has ar: 





a tentative program for extensions and improveme: 

this district during the remainder of the year, in 

additions to the boiler and plate shops at the Pitcair: 
ird primarily for locomotive boiler work, estimat 
ost $60,000; new scrap handling crane at Conway, |! 

nechanic loading station at Thomson, Pa develo; 
property on Sixteenth Street, Pittsburgh, for fr 
use service, with complete mechanical handling 


and 


equipment, and miscellaneous work The cor 


gran s reported to cost $13,000,000 
J. Tokar. 219 Lloyd Avenue, Latrobe, Pa., and 
tes have tentative plans for a two-story automobile 


and garage building, 50x 100 ft., to co 


telv $55.000 equipment. 


with 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, April f 


ked by the S. G. Taylor Chain Co 
manufacturer 


IDS have been as 
South Dearborn 


nd steel chain et for a 


Street Chicago, 


one-story addition to its 
Chase, In 


engineect! 


at Hammond, 
North Michigar 


Ind., 60 x 100 ft Frank D 


Avenue is architect 


and 


buildings, machine tools and othe! 


? n ( the Ansted Engineering Co., Connersville | 
manufacturer of engi: clutches, et will be offered 
public sale } the receivers, Arthur Dixon and Hy 

Frost r M: 11-1 clusive 
The Boars Education, Gary, Ind., plans the inst 


manual training equipment in the proposed 
to the Horace Mann High School, estimated t 
$50, 01 for which bids will soon be asked on a ger 
ntract William B. Ittner, Board of Education Build 
~T; ] ar et 
i aoe r & Sons Elwood, Ind., manufacturers 
he I et will soon begin work on a one-st 
te! n to power house, estimated. to 


$8 0 with equipment W A. Risinger, 


Elwood, is ar 
Indianapolis 


are engineers 
I McLaughlin Mi Supply Co., 163 Michigan Aven 
I n Ind nt plans for a three-story 
I idd ; t reported to cost $6 
é oO n defert several weeks 
Over Door Corp. tior Hartford City. Ind 
M t iction of a one-story add 
t ( $23,000 with equipment. The « 
‘ lo hangers and kindred products 
Board of Educatior Hammond, Ind., is consid 
nstructior fa econd unit at the technical 
ch t » Stories, 60 x 115 ft estimated to cost $ 
n tr ! ! other divisions 
New I ess Steel & Iron Works, Noblesville, I 
‘ i ra one-story addition, 100 x 200 ft 
t structure will be equipped f 
I Kint pre lent 
Phe | S toga, Ind., plans the i 
{ é juipment in its proposed née 
‘ $100.000. for which bids ha‘ 
i I general contract Houck & Smenne! 
\ Ir y architect 
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P AN : re r t the Pacific Gas & El 


Pal Francisco for 


hop a iboratory, estimated 
i i Kd Whitt Cal., has plans for 
n t the ial training building at 
‘ r XY 7 ? 


cost about 
rK SOO! Lloyd Rally, Wright-Callend 


$40,000 It 


Modesto, Cal 


il., will soon begin the 
f V one-story refrigerating and cold sto! 
$ With equipment. Norman S. West 
I Pacific Straw Board & Paper Co., Longview, Wash 
‘ tive plans for extensions and improvements, includ 
nstallation of considerable additional equipment 
e project reported t 


to cost close to $75,000 
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In connection with proposed additior 


Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation, Port Ang: iN ; “ . Ont., pla : 
completing plans for the early construct nall boat : pa 
tric generating station on the Elwha Riv ) +} ow 

inyon, with an initial capacity of 10,0 I a 
Emory M Frasier, Insurance Exchane ( » ¢ 

Angeles, architect, has plans for a three \ ld s “a 
rvice, repair and garage building t 1s S H t $ } ‘ 

Street, 50 x 145 ft., to cost about $75,000 wit! ! S ‘ ‘ ea 
The Board of City Trustees, Redland Ca 1 “ d, Ont 

nstallation of pumping machinery it on! ( } ‘ } ’ ‘ has 
posed extensions and improvements ' rdd ( ketto 
terworks estimated to cost $525.00 ir A K oO S Sudl o t? steel contract 
nds have been voted the Standard s&s ‘ m ¢ cr s Street Wel 


The Longview Foundry & Mfg. C Longview, W } nd, Ont ; 


ins under way for new works on Arkar Str ‘ : a } Duha Oo } ding a w 
ting of three buildings, 88 x 100 ft 10 x 4 4 $ Suan e! ‘ t t 
i0 ft ial 

The Tieton Fruit Growers’ A ciation Tie Was! B t & |} ( East Angus, Que., pro 
ontemplating the erection of a new cold storage and re t 1irs to its local shops 
gerating plant estimated to cost $50,0 e Quel ' ; Licht. Heat & Power Co. 229 St 
The Blaine Mfg. Co-Operative C Blair W ha J Street, Quebe for t next month for the 
tative plans for rebuilding the port ‘ t e mil st I f I rt nd shoj at Lin 1, Que esti 
troyed by fire April 18, with est i t $ ted t t $4 

uding equipment he Quebs — ‘ ‘ To} Street 
The Puget Sound Power & Light ¢ ~ i Montre ‘ ward t n for the ere of a 
g of a bond issue of $5,000,000, a portion of ed ts Q $ 


be used for extensions and imp 


sytem 


The Board of Education Portland. Ore w t . Foreign 


inual training department in its proposed tw t W 
3 rs ) ey kk og } th. nul tv of © len 
wn school, for which bids will soon be asked ener BRB : : “— 


ntract It will cost about $25€,000 x ce Zo 


The Balmer Hydraulic Drill Corporat 


been organized with capital stock of $100 0 to man ¥ ojed sted 
re the Balmer rotary drill for oil we d ng N t @n594 ( Madrid patr 
for manufacturing will be made until pul ie nstra ( ay —. .¢ ma 
of the new drill have been mads TI par 
liairs are in the hands of Youngwortl McCle & Hart ‘ ' Fy 
Merchants Nationa] Bank Building, ] A : 
— j j if 
Canad 
anada , Ss a | ; 
TORONT* Apr o a ; . = is " ' 
HE Canadian machine tool market has ‘ t tr the Amt K ng Cor; { ! ; 
g peraise from the set back resulting fro the I iwa : Lor! fl , pul , E Bel ! 
wering of the tariff on automobil wl } > . Voverni ‘ the 1 ted tate a , ; 
affected plants even to the point wher I mes A. 7 , ; 
und it necessary to close dowr TI : = : , ; 
motor car makers may be but temp . ' nen 
ts effect on machine tool business has bee ' : nd 
evere during the past week or ten days ; { 0 kw “ i tem 
wing statement by W. R. Campbell of the |! powe f t ! f ‘ d iron field in th 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ford, Ont., give i t Ar riine |! ' onstru a 


the effect tariff reductions have had Y ' t estimated 


chinery industr  & count! W ¢ 
i he tariff wa 1 1 I paces 
‘ Cannas Ltd W il £ i ‘ i 5 
be used ' he tu p ; 2 7 
dies With a ict I 
i n foreign mad ‘ t ' f } hid 
tion as to whether : “a ' 
t Dp hase the ! ! ; 
. 
> ¢ ind th ive ! i I I t 
4 th Dr ¥ + ¥ +) M M Ir tr ry 
dt de« v b l 
pany has had an opportunity t re ; Fra — : 
| r (} ;% 7 ‘ 
t under the new tariff : ; 
é t ' wit Ame i 
T) act n on the part of the I : . P 
} , f aw ‘ | 
t I it ilKeé 1 
d in tl pa wee tw 
“MI 1 } j 
I Y CET ff ec 
} } \ I t i = . ' 
nt ¥ ‘ 7 7 | 
é ma : 2 ead ri i ‘ 
: 
a : q . : g i ned 
ronger de : rep f ‘ : 
stock and railroad equipment [ . 2 + rplu , ‘ TD 
ry is also in good demamn with & 4° 98 : 14 
; 7h4 ‘ 
The Consolidated Advertising S 
Street, West, Toront askir Grid 
: 14 
i 4-iT ! ipl four-s ile ‘ 
. , ‘ ; 
h Mf ( ( ler Ont The Benstock & Rosenberg Brothers Inc Buffalo, has 
é ly ieri¢ Mig rode i ‘ in rei : 
i f th r r f d filed article f incorporation at Albany It is capitalized 
ares I e erecti ‘ 1 ow i-w £ i] ti 
. o z ‘ riz t j Ww 
Maitland Street to cost $50,000 
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Trade Changes 
\ " THE LAST WORD 


Avenut F the florists, the paint manufacturers, the 
t é I companies, the photo-engravers, the machine 
builders, and a few hundred more assorted indust? 
can flaunt their slogans before the wide world, 
not those of the metal trades (the greatest of a 
dustries), who do not place themselves in a parti 
classification? Here is a starter, ““Make it of met 
If you think of a better one, send it in. 

A wealthy gentleman, bedeviled by several dau; 
ters of the flapper age, is pictured in the April 
of the Red Book, reading THE IRON AGE. The gent 
man is the central character in a story by R: 
Benchley, erstwhile editor of Life. Driven from r 
to room by the unquiet members of the widely ad 
tised younger generation, he finds peace at last in 


cellar. The interest with which he is devouring 
“Easter Number” of THE IRON AGE makes it ap} 
that his subscription will be renewed prompt 
expil ? 

He paid for staring out of the window. Or 


the New York Edison Company’s service | 
ng is a small observation tower. In it is a mar 
dos nothing but watch the gases coming from 
eight stacks of the bie Waterside central station. 
instant he sees any change in the color and volum: 
the gases, he signals the boiler room, for the apy 
f the gases indicates with what efficien 


boilers are being operated. This is said to be 
only job of its kind in the world, so the Flue ( 
West Cong Observers’ Union will not be formed just yet 


“Are steel-frame houses safer than wood in eart 
quake areas?” a San Francisco banker inquires. Of 
course, the answer is emphatically yes. What a fi 
in Japan for light fabricated steel! 

t not true that in your business the absence 
kbats rather than the presence of bouquets d 
the customer’s satisfaction? True, too, in 

ig industry. But here is a bouquet from F. VW 


Benham of the Stanley Works, the big hardware ma) 


“I have read THE IRON AGE for fifty years and 
read—yes, study—it more assiduously than ¢ 
Its reliability, judgment and poise are qualities 
sul may depend on. What is a first requisite in my 
tuinteed news and market trends, all of wl 


the AGE affords. Prof. Haney’s forecasts are helpfu 


fhat grinning tormentor in your cellar, the 
furnace, may in turn be the harassed one. Menac 
first by the oil burner, now Dr. Stratton, head 
Massachusetts “Tech,” prophesies that eventually 
a be heating our homes with fuel supp 
rough a pipe in the form of either gas or stea) 
Speed the day! But what of the summer? Will so! 
nius kindly step forward with a practical idea 
toring gas economically, for surely the plants at 
should work all the year round. 


Have you observed the activity in the orname! 
ron industry? Almost all the shops are busy. 1 
reason is that architects and owners are awake! 
possibilities of ornamental iron in practically 
1 of building construction. 


I had the temerity to ask Dr. Haney, our busi! 
‘orecaster, how he calculated his P-V Line. “7 
my secret, part of my stock in trade,” he rep 
Properly squelched, I had to be content with the 
planation that changes in the ratio of commodity } 

» commodity volume forewarns of changes in busin¢ 
copditions. If you doubt it, chart the P-V Line agai! 
your own business curve, A. H. D 
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